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CHAPTER I. 

FROM WASHINGTON TO MISSISSIPPI. 

The task of relating my husband’s life in 
the Confederacy is approached with anxious 
diffidence, but it must be fairly set forth for 
his justification. I am unwilling needlessly 
to antagonize any part of the country, but 
love my own with devotion proportionate to 
the great sacrifices made in its behalf. The 
memories of the Confederacy, its triumphs, 
its decadence, and fall, are proud, and very 
bitter. If in dwelling upon the splendid gal- 
lantry of our soldiers, the cheerful endurance 
and unwonted labor of all classes of our wo- 
men, or the barbarities practised upon us, 
both before and after the subjugation of our 
country, I speak plainly, it is because my 
memory furnishes data which the deliberate 
judgment of my old age does not contradict, 
and the anguish is a living pain which years 
have done little to soothe, and from which the 
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desire for recrimination, or even for revenge, 
is totally absent. 

One of the most patriotic, humane, and be- 
nevolent of men has been portrayed as a mon- 
ster of ambition and cruelty, and the mistaken 
policy of silence under these accusations has 
fixed upon the minds of right and fair-minded 
opponents their belief in the truth of the alle- 
gations. Here, before a jury of his peers and 
the world, I would present his case as he 
stated it, and with it contemporary testimony. 
This proof impartially weighed will show him 
to have honorably and religiously lived, and 
fearlessly died. His services to his country 
were many and brilliant; to it he sacrificed 
his ambitions, his prosperity, his time, health, 
and happiness. He gave his all — and since 
he enjoyed the love and confidence of eight 
millions of our own people, " verily great was 
his reward.” 

“ During the interval,” wrote Mr. Davis, 
“ between the announcement by telegraph of 
the secession of Mississippi and the receipt of 
the official notification which enabled me to 
withdraw from the Senate, rumors were in 
circulation of a purpose, on the part of the 
United States Government, to arrest members 
of Congress preparing to leave Washington 
on account of the secession of the States 
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which they represented. This threat received 
little attention from those most concerned. 
Indeed, it was thought that it might not be an 
undesirable mode of testing the question of 
the right of a State to withdraw from the 
Union.” * 

“ No attempt was made, however, to arrest 
any of the retiring members ; and, after a 
delay of a few days, spent in necessary prep- 
arations, I left Washington for Mississippi, 
passing through Southwestern Virginia, East 
Tennessee, a small part of Georgia, and North 
Alabama. A deep interest in the events 
which had recently occurred was exhibited by 
the people of these States, and much anxiety 
was indicated as to the future. Many years 
of agitation had made them familiar with the 
ideas of separation. Nearly two generations 
had risen to manhood since it had besrun to be 


*Mr. Davis remained a week in Washington, hoping lliat he 
might be the peison arrested. A part of this time he Mas ill and 
confined to his bed. To him came Commodore Shubrick, Captain 
Semmes, Geneial Floyd, Cohinel Chesnut, Senator Wigfall, C. C. 
Clay, and others too numerous to mention, as Southern men anxious 
about the fate of their country. I did not hear the conxeisaiions or 
know the purport of them from my husband, but was pained to see 
the deep depression under wdiieh he laboied. The only time he ever 
seemed cheerful was when he spoke of his hope that the moderation 
of the President and his ad\isers wouhl le^train the aidor of the 
anti-slavery men. ‘‘If they will give me time,’’ he said, “all is not 
lost ; violence on one side and extreme measures of vrong on the 
othei now, will dissolve theUnion.” And by telegrams and letteis to 
every Southern State he endeavored to postpone their action. 
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discussed as a possible alternative. F ew, very- 
few, of the Southern people had ever regarded 
it as a desirable event, or otherwise than as 
a last resort for escape from evils more in- 
tolerable. It was a calamity which, however 
threatened, they still hoped might be averted, 
or indefinitely postponed, and they had re- 
garded with contempt, rather than anger, the 
ravings of a party in the North, which de- 
nounced the Constitution and the Union, and 
persistently defamed their brethren of the 
South. 

“ Now, however, as well in Virginia and 
Tennessee, neither of which had yet se- 
ceded, as in the more southern States which 
had already taken that step, the danger so 
often prophesied was perceived to be at the 
door, and eager inquiries were made as to 
what would happen next, especially as to the 
probability of war between the States. 

“ The course which events were likely to 
take was shrouded in the greatest uncertainty. 
In the minds of many there was not the un- 
reasonable hope (which had been expressed 
by the Commissioner sent from Mississippi to 
Maryland) that the secession of six Southern 
States— certainly soon to be followed by that 
of others, would so arouse the sober thought 
and better feeling of the Northern people as 
to compel their representatives to agree to 
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a Convention of the States, and that such 
guarantees would be given as would secure 
to the South the domestic tranquillity and 
equality in the Union which were rights 
assured under the Federal compact. There 
were others, and they the most numerous 
class, who considered that the separation 
would be final, but peaceful. For my part, 
while believing that secession was a right, 
and, properly, a peaceable remedy, I had 
never believed that it would be permitted to 
be peaceably exercised. Very few in the 
South, at that time, agreed with me, and my 
answers to queries on the subject were, 
therefore, as unexpected as they were unwel- 
come.” 

To wrench oneself from the ties of fifteen 
years is a most distressing effort. Our 
friends had entered into our joys and sorrows 
with unfailing sympathy. We had shared 
their anxieties and seen their children erow 

<-5 

from infancy to adolescence. To bid them 
farewell, perhaps to meet in the near future 
with a grreat gulf between us,” was, ''death 
in life.” Mr. Davis was resigning an office 
which, of all others, was the most congenial to 
his taste, and conducive to the increase of his 
reputation. He anticipated a long and ex- 
hausting war, and knew that his property in 
cotton planting would be utterly destroyed in 
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the course of the impending conflict. Deeply- 
depressed and supremely anxious, he made 
his preparations to go home. 

We left Washington “ exceeding sorro-w- 
ful,” and took our three little children -with 
us. As we came into the Southern States the 
people surrounded the train at every little 
hamlet, and called Mr. Davis out. Wherever 
we stayed long enough, he told them to pre- 
pare for a long and bloody -war, and tried to 
impress them with the gravity of the occa- 
sion. After many short speeches, he became 
very much exhausted from the constant exer- 
tion. When the conductor noticed it he said, 
“ Never mind, when we stop at the next two 
or three stations I will blow off steam at 
' My friends and fellow-citizens,’ and go off 
at once ; ” and so he did, much to the disgust 
of the crowd. 

We proceeded without accident until we 
reached the Crutchfield House, at Chatta- 
nooga. There a crowd was gathered, among 
whom was the cordial proprietor, the elder 
Crutchfield. While the supper was being 
prepared, a speech was called for. Mr. 
Crutchfields brother was a Union man, and 
had been drinking. He began a violent ti- 
rade against Mr. Davis. He had twelve or 
thirteen people with him who seemed to be 
his companions in jollity, but who did not par- 
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take of his irritation. He offered to resent 
personally anything Mr. Davis might say. 
The excitement became intense. The office 
was in one corner of a large, unfurnished 
room. News of the disturbance was brought 
to me, and I went into the room. The ex- 
citement was at its highest pitch. A rough 
man sitting on a barrel said to a negro near 
him, “Tell that lady she need not be uneasy, 
Jeff Davis ain’t afraid. He will make his 
speech.” Mr. Davis proceeded at once to 
make the address for which the crowd called, 
and his audience closed around him with ex- 
pressions of affectionate respect. The dis- 
turber of the peace was “ hustled out.” The 
interruption lasted about ten minutes. Much 
has been made of this scene, but it was mere- 
ly the vagary of a drunken man, for which his 
brother apologized. 

As soon as we reached hlisslssippi, man 
after man boarded the train and accompanied 
us to Jackson, until nearly a brigade was on 
the cars. The Governor and the State au- 
thorities met Mr. Davis informally, and went 
with him to a boarding-house kept by an old 
lady of wonderful acumen, named Dixon, 
whose husband had been a member of Con- 
gress. She* knew intimately every man of 
prominence in the State, and had no little 
political influence. We were rendered very 
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anxious by the accounts she gave of the state 
of excitement pervading everyone ; there was 
no rest anywhere . 

At Jackson, Mr. Davis found his commis- 
sion from Governor 1 . I. Pettus, as Major- 
General of the forces of Mississippi, dated 
January 25, 1861. Then began the business 
of making provisions for arms, and for the or- 
ganization and discipline of the forces of Mis- 
sissippi. Governor Pettus came to Mr. Davis 
to consult about the purchase of arms. He 
thought 75,000 stand would be sufficient. 
Again Mr. Davis was very emphatic, say- 
ing, “The limit of our purchases should be 
our power to pay. We shall need all and 
many more than we can get, I fear.” Gov- 
ernor Pettus, once or more during the con- 
ference, remarked, “ General, you overrate 
the risk.” 

There were hundreds coming to and fro 
during the week of our stay, and on nearly 
every occasion a warning was given to pre- 
pare, by rigid economy and by the establish- 
ment of such small factories as were practi- 
cable, to supply the domestic needs of those 
who remained at home, and to take every 
other means of making the South indepen- 
dent ; for a great war was impending over 
the country, “ of which no man could foresee 
the end.” 
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Mr. Davis wrote thus of his arrival in Jack- 
son : 

“On my arrival at Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi, I found that the Convention of 
the State had made provision for a State 
army, and had appointed me to the command, 
with the rank of Major-General. Four briga- 
dier-generals, appointed in like manner by the 
Convention, were awaiting my arrival for as- 
signment to duty. After the preparation of 
the necessary rules and regulations, the divi- 
sion of the State into districts, the apportion- 
ment among them of the troops to be raised, 
and the appointment of officers of the general 
staff, as authorized by the ordinance of the 
Convention, such measures as were practi- 
cable were taken to obtain necessary arms. 
The State had few serviceable weapons, and 
no establishment for their manufacture or re- 
pair. This fact (which is as true of other 
Southern States as of Mississippi) is a clear 
proof of the absence of any desire or expec- 
tation of war. If the purpose of the North- 
ern States to make war upon us because of 
secession had been foreseen, preparations 
to meet the consequences would have been 
contemporaneous with the adoption of a re- 
sort to that remedy — a remedy the possibil- 
ity of which had for many j^ears been contem- 
plated. Had the Southern States possessed 
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arsenals and collected in them the requisite 
supplies of arms and ammunition, such prep- 
arations would not only have placed them 
more nearly on an equality with the North in 
the beginning of the war, but might, perhaps, 
have been the best conservator of peace. 

“ Let us, the survivors, however, not fail to 
do credit to the generous credulity which 
could not understand how, in violation of the 
compact of Union, a war could be waged 
against the States, or why they should be in- 
vaded because their people had deemed it 
necessary to withdraw from an association 
which had failed to fulfil the ends for which 
they had entered into it, and which, having 
been broken to their injury by the other par- 
ties, had ceased to be binding upon them.” 

He was deeply distressed by the temper of 
the people. Time and again, when visitors 
left the room, Mr. Davis ejaculated, “ God 
help us, war is a dreadful calamity even when 
it is made against aliens and strangers. They 
know not what they do.” 

At the end of the week we returned to 
Briarfleld, and then my husband began to 
make provisions for a long absence. 

He advised with the older negroes about 
the care of their families, urged them to look 
after the old and helpless, and interrogated 
old Bob, the oldest man on the place, as to 
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the comforts he thought he might need. I 
remember his study of the best rocking-chairs 
for Bob and his wife Rhinah. Mr. Davis 
bought him cochineal flannel for his rheuma- 
tism, and furnished an extraordinary number 
of blankets for the old couple.* 

In one of his conversations with the more 
dependable of the men, he said : " You may 
have to defend your mistress and her children, 
and I feel I may trust you.” 

Mr. Davis was so careworn and unhappy 
that when we were alone it was piteous to see 
him. He never gave up the hope of an ad- 
justment and a peaceful reunion with the 
North until the first blood was spilled. He 
slept little and talked nearly all night. In one 
of these conversations I asked the question, 
how he thought the contending sections could 
be pacified. He said “ a guarantee of our 
equal rights would bring the whole country 
back to-morrow.” He then spoke of a dual 
presidency, but did not think the scheme prac- 
ticable. He said, “ In any case, I think our 
.slave property will be lost eventually,” and 
then went on to speak of the cordon of cus- 
tom-houses which would be needful, if a com- 


* When the Fedeial .soldiers took his furniture, flaniKl, and 'ihci 
comforts at the sacking of our plantation, the) said, in answer to 
Iloh’s remonstrance, that they dnl not beliiwe lie had received so 
many things from us, he must have stolen them. 
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mercial treaty of free trade could not be made, 
and of the immense standing army that would 
necessarily deplete the resources of the coun- 
try if the slaves were still to be kept in bond- 
age. He went on to say that our swamp 
lands, he feared, could not be cultivated by 
white men. They were the most fertile lands 
in the country, but they must, he feared, lie fal- 
low. That rivers were bad boundaries, and 
must necessarily constitute ours. He wound 
up, generally, by saying, " Let us pray for 
that peace on earth and good-will to men that 
is needful for prosperity and happiness.” This 
expression is copied from one of his letters at 
this time, and I heard the invocation many 
times during and before the war. 

We both congratulated ourselves that he 
was to be in the field. I thought his genius 
was military, but that, as a party manager, he 
would not succeed. He did not know the 
arts of the politician, and would not practise 
them if understood, and he did know those 
of war. 



CHAPTER II. 


ELECTION AS PRESIDENT. 

The Convention of the seceding States 
was held at Montgomery, Alabama, on Feb- 
ruary 4 , i86i. It was composed of delegates 
legally appointed. Their first work was to 
prepare a provisional Constitution for the 
new Confederacy, to be formed of the States 
which had withdrawn from the Union, for 
which the style “ Confederate States of 
America ” was adopted. The powers con- 
ferred upon them were adequate for the per- 
formance of this duty, the immediate neces- 
sity for which was obvious and urgent. This 
Constitution was adopted on February 8th, 
to continue in force for one year, unless su- 
perseded at an earlier date by a permanent 
organization. It was modelled on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The Constitution was copied from the one 
the Confederates had just relinquished, to 
those who neither respected nor held its pro- 
visions sacred. Guided by experience, some 
stronger and more explicit clauses Avere inter- 
polated, Instead of “ We, the People of the 
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United States,” etc., “ We, the People of the 
Confederate States, each State acting in its 
sovereign and independent character, in order 
to form a permanent Federal Government,” 
was substituted. The old Constitution pro- 
vided that “ the Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations,” etc. ; but 
the words which preceded this clause in the 
Confederate Constitution are, “ subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution.” Another 
clause was added to the prohibition against 
“ Senators and Representatives holding any 
other office until the term of their official po- 
sition should have expired.” But Congress 
may, by law, grant to the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments a seat 
upon the floor of either House, with the priv- 
ilege of discussing any measures appertain- 
ing to his Department.” This provision was 
intended, as in the case of the English houses 
of Parliament, to bring the heads of depart- 
ments in direct personal relations with the 
Congress — and in their phrase, to “ go to the 
country ” upon their policy, by resignation of 
their offices. 

A prohibition against a protective tariff was 
enacted, by granting the power to levy du- 
ties “ necessary for revenue.” . . . “Nor 

shall any duties or taxes on importations from 
foreign nations be laid to promote or foster 
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any branch of industry; and all duties, im- 
posts, and excises, shall be uniform through- 
out the Confederate States.” Again, in the 
clause regulating the commerce, discrimina- 
tion between the States or Sections is pro- 
vided against by the prohibition against in- 
ternal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment. The two-thirds rule was insisted upon 
in the appropriations of money. The African 
Slave Trade was forbidden, and the introduc- 
tion of slaves from without the Confederacy 
was forbidden, except in the case of those 
States which held slaves, and which were ex- 
pected very soon to formally become mem- 
bers of the new Government, their citizens in 
numbers having been already enrolled in the 
Confederate army. They of course would 
have the right to bring with them every spe- 
cies of property. The right of propert}- in 
negro slaves was reaffirmed, and provision 
made against interference with it. Taxes 
discriminating against any State must not be 
laid, “ except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
houses.” 

The most careful precautions were taken 
against the expenditure of public money ex- 
cept by the two-thirds rule, or by estimates 
from the Executive branch approved by the 
lesfislative branch of the Government, and the 
claims against the Confederate States must 
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be heard and granted by a special tribunal 
created for the purpose by Congress. 

No extra compensation was to be granted 
to any public contractor after the service ren- 
dered. No resolution or law should be voted 
upon in any other manner than separately and 
on its own merits. 

“No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, levy duties except on sea-going 
vessels, for the improvement of its rivers and 
harbors navigated by the said vessels; but 
such duties shall not conflict with any treat- 
ies of the Confederate States with foreign 
nations.” The surplus revenue from these 
was to be “ paid into the common treasury.” 

Rivers flowing between the boundaries of 
States were to be improved by mutual com- 
pacts. 

The terms of President and Vice-president 
were limited to one term, and extended to 
election for six years. 

The principal officers in the Executive De- 
partments might be removed at the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure, as well as all other civil officers, 
but the reasons must be presented to the Sen- 
ate and subject to their approval. No person 
rejected by the Senate shall be reappointed 
during the ensuing recess to the same office. 

The rights of all the citizens of all the 
States were secured in any new territory to 
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be acquired by the Confederate States by an 
express guarantee. 

Any three States legally assembled could 
call a Constitutional Convention, and the 
Amendments to the Constitution should be 
concurred in by two-thirds of all the States 
voting by their legislatures. 

The slave trade was hereby forbidden” 
positively and unconditionally, from the be- 
ginning. Neither the Confederate Govern- 
ment nor that of any of the States could 
permit it, and the Congress was expressly 
“ required to enforce the prohibition.” The 
only discretion in the matter entrusted to the 
Congress was whether or not to permit the 
introduction ofslaves “ from any of the United 
States or their Territories.” 

Mr. Davis regarded the Confederate Con- 
stitution as "a model of wise, temperate, and 
liberal statesmanship.” He wrote ; 

“ On the next day (February 9th) an elec- 
tion was held for the chief executive officers, 
resulting, as I afterward learned, in my elec- 
tion to the Presidency, with the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice-Pres- 
ident. Mr. Stephens was a delegate from 
Georgia to the Congress. 

“ While these events were occurring, having 
completed the most urgent of my duties at the 
capital of Mississippi, I had gone to my home, 

VOL. II.— 2 
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Briarfield, in Warren County, and had begun, 
in the homely but expressive language of Mr. 
Clay, “ to repair my fences.” While thus en- 
gaged, notice was received of my election to 
the Presidency of the Confederate States, with 
an urgent request to proceed immediately to 
Montgomery for inauguration. 

“ As this had been suggested as a probable 
event, and what appeared to me adequate 
precautions had been taken to prevent it, I 
was surprised, and, still more, disappointed. 
For reasons which it is not now necessary to 
state, I had not believed myself as well suited 
to the office as some others. I thought my- 
self better adapted to command in the field, 
and Mississippi had given me the position 
which I preferred to any other — the highest 
rank in her army. It was, therefore, that I 
afterward said, in an address delivered in the 
Capitol before the Legislature of the State, 
with reference to my election to the Presi- 
denc}^ of the Confederacy, that the duty to 
which I was thus called was temporary, and 
that I expected soon to be with the Army of 
Mississippi again.” 

The messenger with the notification that 
Mr. Davis had been elected President, and Al- 
exander H. Stephens Vice-president, of the 
Confederate States, found him in our garden 
assistingto make rose-cuttings ; when reading 
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the telegram he looked so grieved that I 
feared some evil had befallen our family. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ painful silence he told me, 
as a man might speak of a sentence of death. 
As he neither desired nor expected the posi- 
tion, he was more deeply depressed than be- 
fore. He assembled his negroes and made 
them an affectionate farewell speech, to which 
they responded with expressions of devotion, 
and he left home next day for Montgomery. 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. DAVIS CONTINUES HIS NARRATIVE. 

“ While on my way to Montgomery, and 
waiting in Jackson, Miss., for the railroad train, 
I met the Honorable William L. Sharkey, who 
had filled with great distinction the office of 
Chief-Justice of the State. He said he was 
looking for me to make an inquiry. He de- 
sired to know if it was true, as he had just 
learned, that I believed that there would be war. 
My opinion was freely given, that there would 
be war, long and bloody, and that it behooved 
everyone to put his house in order. He ex- 
pressed much surprise, and said that he had 
not believed the report attributing this opin- 
ion to me. He asked how I supposed war 
could result from the peaceable withdrawal 
of a sovereign State. The answer was, that 
it was not my opinion that war should be oc- 
casioned by the exercise of that right, but that 
it would be. 

“Judge Sharkey and I had not belonged 
to the same political party, he being a Whig, 
but we fully agreed with regard to the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the States. He had 
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been an advocate of nullification, a doctrine to 
which I never assented, and which had at one 
time been the main issue in Mississippi poli- 
tics. He had presided over the well-remem- 
bered Nashville Convention in 1849, and had 
possessed much influence in the State, not 
only as an eminent jurist, but as a citizen who 
had grown up with it, and held many offices 
of honor and trust. 

“ On my way to Montgomery, brief ad- 
dresses were made at various places at which 
there were temporary stoppages of the train, 
in response to the calls from the crowds as- 
sembled at such points. Some of these ad- 
dresses were grossly misrepresented in sen- 
sational reports, made by irresponsible parties, 
which were published in Northern newspapers, 
and were not considered worthy of correction 
under the pressure of the momentous duties 
then devolving upon me. These false reports, 
which represented me as invoking war and 
threatening devastation of the North, have 
since been adopted by partisan writers as au- 
thentic history. It is sufficient answer to these 
accusations to refer to my farewell address to 
the Senate, already given, as reported for the 
press at the time, and in connection there- 
with, to my inaugural address at Montgom- 
ery, on assuming the office of President of 
the Confederate States, February the i8th. 
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These two addresses, delivered at thp inter- 
val of a month, during which no material 
change in circumstances had occurred, being 
one before and the other after the date of the 
sensational reports referred to, are sufficient 
to stamp them as utterly untrue. The inau- 
gural was deliberately prepared and uttered 
as written, and, in connection with the fare- 
well speech to the Senate, presents a clear 
and authentic statement of the principles and 
purposes which actuated me on assuming the 
duties of the high office to which I had been 
called.” 

An eye-witness wrote : " I have been hon- 
ored with the friendship of the late President 
Davis since early in i86i. Of the volun- 
tary escort which met him near the Geor- 
gia line and went with him to Montgomery 
when he first assumed the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Confederacy, then consisting of 
seven States, I can recall but three who are 
now living— Alexander Walker, Thomas C. 
Howard, and myself. 

In those days there were no sleepers, and 
we secured a car which had been roughly 
fitted up for the use of Dr. Lewis, and which 
contained a comfortable bed. Soon after an 
introduction, we were at Ringgold about ten 
P.M., where bonfires were blazing and where 
he made a ringing speech, of which I remem- 
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ber the opening phrase; ‘Countrymen, fel- 
low-citizens, Georgians ! I give your proud- 
est title last,’ etc. He went to sleep at once 
without undressing, but at every station as 
we came down the line he insisted upon re- 
sponding to the greetings of the assembled 
crowds, and always in fresh, eloquent lan- 
guage. In the morning, from the balcony of 
the Trout House, he made a stirring address 
to a crowd of some five thousand citizens, 
which manifested an enthusiasm that I have 
never seen equalled ; and so all the way to 
and in Montgomery similar scenes were re- 
peated.” 

The President was met with acclamations 
by the throng collected at Montgomery, 
which, as will appear in a letter subjoined, only 
depressed, while their enthusiasm gratified, 
him, and in two days thereafter he was inau- 
gurated, and delivered his address at the 
Capitol at one o’clock on Monday, February 
18, 1861. 

Inaugural Address of President Davis. 

“ Gentlemkn of the Congress of the 
Confederate States of America — Friends 
AND I'eeeow-citizens : Called to the dinicult 
and responsible station of Chief Executive of 

* Deli\ere(lat the Capitol, Montgomery, Ala., .Monday, Februarj' 
18, 1861, at I P.M. 
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the Provisional Government which you have 
instituted, I approach the discharge of the 
duties assigned to me with an humble distrust 
of my abilities, but with a sustaining confi- 
dence in the wisdom of those who are to guide 
and to aid me in the administration of public 
affairs, and an abiding faith in the virtue and 
patriotism of the people. 

“ Looking forward to the speedy establish- 
ment of a permanent Government to take the 
place of this, and which by its greater moral 
and physical power will be better able to com- 
bat with the many difficulties which arise 
from the conflicting interests of separate na* 
tions, I enter upon the duties of the office, for 
which I have been chosen, with the hope that 
the beginning of our career, as a Confederacy, 
may not be obstructed by hostile opposition 
to our enjoyment of the separate existence 
and independence which we have asserted, 
and, with the blessing of Providence, intend to 
maintain. 

“ Our present condition, achieved in a man- 
ner unprecedented in the history of nations, il- 
lustrates the American idea that governments 
rest upon the consent of the governed, and 
that it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish governments whenever they become 
destructive to the ends for which they were 
established. 
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“ The declared purpose of the compact of 
Union from which we have withdrawn was 
‘ to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and poster- 
ity ; ’ and when, in the judgment of the sover- 
eign States now composing this Confederacy, 
it had been perverted from the purposes for 
which it was ordained, and had ceased to 
answer the ends for which it was established, 
a peaceful appeal to the ballot-box declared 
that, so far as they were concerned, the gov- 
ernment created by that compact should 
cease to exist. In this they merely asserted 
a right which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of 1776 had defined to be inalienable. 
Of the time and occasion for this exercise 
they, as sovereigns, were the final judges, 
each for itself. 

“ The impartial and enlightened verdict of 
mankind will vindicate the rectitude of our 
conduct, and He who knows the hearts of 
men will judge of the sincerity with which we 
labored to preserve the government of our 
fathers in its spirit. The right solemnly pro- 
claimed at the birth of the States, and which 
has been affirmed and reaffirmed in the Rills 
of Rights of States subsequently admitted 
into the Union of 1789, undeniably recog- 
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nizes in the people the power to resume the 
authority delegated for the purposes of 
government. Thus, the sovereign States, 
here represented, proceeded to form this 
Confederacy, and it is abuse of language 
that their act has been denominated a rev- 
olution. They formed a new alliance, but, 
within each State, its government has re- 
mained, and the rights of person and prop- 
erty have not been disturbed. The agent 
through whom they communicated with for- 
eign nations is changed, but this does not 
necessarily interrupt their international rela- 
tions. 

“ Sustained by the consciousness that the 
transition from the former Union to the pres- 
ent Confederacy has not proceeded from a 
disregard on our part of just obligations, or 
of any failure to perform any constitutional 
duty, moved by no interest or passion to in- 
vade the rights of others, anxious to cultivate 
peace and commerce with all nations, if we 
may not hope to avoid war we may at least 
expect that posterity will acquit us of having 
needlessly engaged in it. Doubly justified 
by the absence of wrong on our part, and by 
wanton aggression on the part of others, 
there can be no cause to doubt that the cour- 
age and patriotism of the people of the Con- 
federate States will be found equal to any 
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measure of defence which honor and security 
may require. 

“ An agricultural people — whose chief in- 
terest is the export of a commodity required 
in every manufacturing country, our true pol- 
icy is peace, and the freest trade which our 
necessities will permit. It is alike our inter- 
est, and that of all those to whom we would 
sell, and from whom we would buy, that there 
should be the fewest practicable restrictions 
upon the interchange of commodities. There 
can be but little rivalry between ours and any 
manufacturing or navigating community, such 
as the Northeastern States of the American 
Union. It must follow, therefore, that a mu- 
tual Interest would invite good and kind of- 
fices. If, however, passion or the lust of 
dominion should cloud the judgment or in- 
flame the ambition of those States, we must 
prepare to meet the emergency and to main- 
tain, by the final arbitrament of the sword, the 
position we have assumed among the nations 
of the earth. We have entered upon the ca- 
reer of independence, and it must be inflex- 
ibly pursued. Through many }’ears of con- 
troversy with our late associates, the North- 
ern States, we have vainly endeavored to 
secure tranquillity, and to obtain respect for 
the rights to which we are entitled. As a 
necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to 
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the remedy of separation; and henceforth 
our energies must be directed to the conduct 
our own affairs, and the perpetuity of the 
Confederacy which we have formed. If a 
just perception of mutual interest shall per- 
mit us, peaceably, to pursue our separate po- 
litical career, my most earnest desire will 
have been fulfilled. But if this be denied to 
us, and the integrity of our territory and ju- 
risdiction be assailed, it will but remain for us, 
with firm resolve, to appeal to arms and in- 
voke the blessings of Providence on a just 
cause. 

“ As a consequence of our new condition, 
and with a view to meet anticipated wants, it 
will be necessary to provide for the speedy 
and efficient organization of branches of the 
Executive Department having special charge 
of foreign intercourse, finance, military affairs, 
and the postal service. 

“ For purposes of defence the Confederate 
States may, under ordinary circumstances, re- 
ly mainly upon their militia ; but it is deemed 
advisable, in the present condition of affairs, 
that there should be a well-instructed and 
disciplined army, more numerous than would 
usually be required on a peace establishment. 

I also suggest that for the protection of our 
harbors and commerce on the high seas a 
navy adapted to those objects will be re- 
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quired. These necessities have doubtless en- 
gaged the attention of Congress. 

“ With a Constitution differing only from 
that of our fathers in so far as it is explana- 
tory of their well-known intent, freed from 
the sectional conflicts which have interfered 
with the pursuit of the general welfare, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that States from 
which we have parted may seek to unite 
their fortunes with ours under the Govern- 
ment which we have instituted. For this 
your Constitution makes adequate provision ; 
but beyond this, if I mistake not the judg- 
ment and will of the people, a reunion with 
the States from which we have separated is 
neither practicable nor desirable. To in- 
crease the power, develop the resources, and 
promote the happiness of a Confederacy, it is 
requisite that there should be so much of 
homogeneity that the welfare of every por- 
tion should be the aim of the whole. Where 
this does not exist antagonisms are engen- 
dered which must and should result in sepa- 
ration. 

“Actuated solely by the desire to preserve 
our own rights and promote our own welfare 
the separation of the Confederate States has 
been marked by no aggression upon others, 
and followed by no domestic convulsion. Our 
industrial pursuits have received no check, 
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the cultivation of our fields has progressed 
as heretofore, and even should we be involved 
in war, there would be no considerable dimi- 
nution of the production of the staples which 
have constituted our exports, and in which 
the commercial world has an interest scarcely 
less t h?<n our own. This common interest of 
the producer and consumer can only be in- 
terrupted by an exterior force which would 
obstruct its transmission to foreign markets, 
a course of conduct which would be as un- 
just toward us as it would be detrimental to 
the manufacturing and commercial interests 
abroad. Should reason guide the action of 
the Government from which we have sepa- 
rated, a policy so detrimental to the civilized 
world, the Northern States included, could 
not be dictated by even the strongest desire 
to inflict injury upon us ; but, if otherwise, a 
terrible responsibility will rest upon it, and 
the sufferings of millions will bear testimony 
to the folly and wickedness of our aggressors. 
In the meantime there will remain to us, be- 
sides the ordinary means before suggested, 
the well-known resources for retaliation upon 
the resources of an enemy. 

“ Experience in public stations, of subor- 
dinate grade to this which your kindness has 
conferred, has taught me that care and toil 
and disappointment are the price of official 
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elevation. You will see many errors to for- 
give, many deficiencies to tolerate, but you 
shall not find in me either a want of zeal or 
fidelity to the cause that is to me highest in 
hope and of most enduring affection. Your 
generosity has bestowed upon me an un- 
deserved distinction, one which I neither 
sought nor desired. Upon the continuance 
of the sentiment, and upon your wisdom and 
patriotism, I rely to direct and support me in 
the performance of the duty required at my 
hands. 

“ We have changed the constituent parts, 
but not the system of our government. The 
Constitution formed by our fathers is that of 
these Confederate States, in their exposition 
of it ; and in the judicial construction it has 
received we have a light which reveals its 
true meaning. 

“ Thus instructed as to the just interpreta- 
tion of the instrument, and ever remembering 
that all offices are but trusts held for the 
people, and that delegated powers are to be 
strictly construed, I will hope, by due diligence 
in the performance of my duties, though I may 
disappoint your expectations, yet to retain, 
when retiring, something of the good-will and 
confidence which will welcome my entrance 
into office. 

“ It is joyous in the midst of perilous times 
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to look around upon a people united in heart ; 
whgre one purpose of high resolve animates 
and actuates the whole ; where the sacrifices 
to be made are not weighed in the balance 
against honor, and right, and liberty, and 
equality. Obstacles may retard, they cannot 
long prevent, the progress of a movement 
sanctified by its justice, and sustained by a 
virtuous people. Reverently let us invoke the 
God of our fathers to guide and protect us in 
our efforts to perpetuate the principles, which 
by his blessing they were able to vindicate, 
establish, and transmit to their posterity, and 
with a continuance of His favor, ever grate- 
fully acknowledged, we may hopefully look 
forward to success, to peace, and to prosper- 
ity.” 

The letter to me given below was the first 
written from Montgomery, and shows none 
of the elation of an ambitious, triumphant 
conspirator, but rather bears the imprint of a 
patriot’s weight of care and sorrow. 


“Moiilgomciy, Al.i , I'chiii.uy 20, 1861. 

. I have been so crowded and 
jiressed that the first wish to write to you has 
been thus long deferred. 

I was inaugurated on Monday, having 
reached here on Saturday night. Tlie au- 
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dience was large and brilliant. Upon my 
weary heart was showered smiles, plaudits, 
and flowers ; but, beyond them, I saw troubles 
and thorns innumerable. 

“We are without machinery, without 
means, and threatened by a powerful oppo- 
sition ; but I do not despond, and will not 
shrink from the task imposed upon me. 

“ All along the route, except when in 
Tennessee, the people at every station mani- 
fested good-will and approbation by bonfires 
at night, firing by day ; shouts and saluta- 
tions in both. 

“ I thought it would have gratified you to 
have witnessed it, and have been a memory 
to our children. 

“ Thus I constantly wish to have you all 
with me. . . . Here I was interrupted by 

the Secretary of the Congress, who brought 
me two bills to be approved. This is a gay 
and handsome town of some eight thousand 
inhabitants, and will not be an unpleasant 
residence. As soon as an hour is my own, I 
will look for a house and write to you more 
fully. ...” 

VoL. 11.-3 



CHAPTER IV 


GOING TO MONTGOMERY.— APPOINTMENT OF THE 
CABINET. 

It was necessary to close up our home.and 
abandon all we had watched over for years, 
before going to Montgomery; our library, 
which was very large and consisted of fine 
and well-chosen English books, was the 
hardest to relinquish of all our possessions. 
After all was secured, in the best manner 
practicable, 1 went to New Orleans en route 
to Montgomery, and remained a few days at 
my father’s house. While there. Captain 
Dreux, at the head of his battalion, came to 
serenade me, but 1 could not command my 
voice to speak to him when he came on the 
balcony ; his cheery words and the enthusiasm 
of his men depressed me dreadfully. Vio- 
lets were in season, and the captain and his 
company brought several immense bouquet.s. 
The color seemed ominous. Perhaps Mr. 
Davis’s depression had communicated itself 
to me, and 1 could not rally or be buoyed up 
by the cheerfulness of those who were to do 
battle for us. The morituri te sabitant always 
greeted me as our men entered the arena. 
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Captain Dreux was of the French type of 
soldier, not quite of the average size, with 
flashing eyes, and an exceedingly pleasant 
address. His blood was the first spilled on 
the Peninsula, near Yorktown. In the ardor 
of his attack he exposed himself too soon and 
fell mortally wounded. His body was brought 
back to Richmond, and I looked upon his 
face a second time, calm in death ; for him all 
problems were solved and the smile of his 
first youth had settled upon the rigid features. 
If a soldier must fall in battle, it is not the 
worst fate to be the first to seal his faith with 
his blood, his comrades have time to miss and 
deplore him. My journey up the Alabama 
River to join Mr. Davis in Montgomery was a 
very sad one, sharing his apprehensions, and 
knowing our needs to be so many, with so 
little hope of supplying them. 

The young men who came to tell me of 
the “ general’s sash ” they hoped to win ; the 
old men who spoke of the “soldiering,” as 
an unlooked for circumstance, depressed me 
‘ still more. No one was bitter, but each 
thought he had a perfect right to secede and 
“ did not mind Mr. Davis beinsra little sloiijl' 

o 

A secession man said, “ We see that he thinks 
we ought to assert our rights, but we began 
to fear that he had stayed too long up there 
with the Yankees.” A Mississippi man an- 
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swered this remark with flushing face by say- 
ing, “ Remember Mexico, sir, remember Mex- 
ico ; ” which silenced the joker. 

When we reached the hotel where the 
President was temporarily lodged, the Pro- 
visional Congress had assembled, he had 
been inaugurated, and the day of my arrival 
the Confederate flag had been hoisted by the 
daughter of Colonel Robert Tyler, and the 
grand-daughter of the ex-President. The 
family were at that time living in Mont- 
gomer}''. Mr. Davis was very averse to re- 
linquishing the old flag, and insisted that a 
different battle-flag would make distinction 
enough between the combatants ; but he was 
overruled and a new one substituted, with a 
blue union containing the stars in white at 
equal distances ; the flag had one broad white 
and two red stripes the same width. Under 
it we won our victories, and the memory of 
its glory will never fade. It is enshrined 
with the extinct Confederation in our hearts 
forever. 

The town swarmed with men desirin^r and 
receiving commissions. Statesmen, lawyers, 
congressmen, planters, merchants pressed 
forward ardently to fulfil their part in the 
struggle. The Hon. William C. Rives, of 
Virginia, Pierce Butler, T. Butler King, 
William L. Yancey, James M. Mason, R. M. 
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T. Hunter, John S. Preston, of Virginia, Will- 
iam Preston, of Kentucky, F. S. Bartow, of 
Georgia, J. P. Mallory and Steven Mallory, 
the Hon. James Chesnut, of South Carolina, 
and thousands of others. Dr. Russell, a very 
storm-bird of battles, the correspondent of the 
London Times, came to see and report. 

Very few battled for rank ; they were there 
for service ; and the majority simply gave 
their names ; if they had previously held rank 
in the army or navy they mentioned the 
grade, and left the authorities to define their 
position in the Confederate army. 

The house chosen for us was a gentleman’s 
residence, roomy enough for our purposes, 
on the corner of a street and looking toward 
the State Capitol. There were many charm- 
ing people there, who were all intent on kind 
services to us ; our memory of Montgomery 
was one of affectionate welcome, and if we 
should have judged from the hampers of blos- 
soms poured out before us, it was a flowery 
kingdom. 

The members of the Cabinet were chosen 
not from the intimate friends of the President, 
but from the men preferred by the States they 
represented ; but it would have been difficult 
to find more honest, capable, fearless men 
than they were. They established themselves 
as best they could in boarding-houses and 
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hotels, until more leisure would enable them 
to choose fitting habitations. 

Mr. Davis wrote of the formation of his 
Cabinet thus : 

“ Unencumbered by any other considera- 
tion than the public welfare, having no friends 
to reward or enemies to punish, it resulted 
that not one of those who formed my first 
Cabinet had borne to me the relation of close 
personal friendship, or had political claims 
upon me ; indeed, with two of them I had no 
previous acquaintance.” 

Mr. Davis wished very much to appoint 
the Honorable Robert Barnwell to be Secre- 
tary of State, on account of the great confi- 
dence he felt in him and of his affection for 
him; but Mr. Memminger, of South Carolina, 
was pressed for Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Barnwell therefore declined the portfolio 
of State. Mr. Memminger’s portfolio had 
been intended for Mr. Toombs, of Georgia 
Mr. Mallory had been chairman of the Naval 
Committee in the Senate, and was urged for 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Benjamin’s legal attainments caused 
him to be invited to be Attorney General 
Mr Reagan was appointed Postmastci-Gen 
eral because of his sturdy honesty, his capac 
ity for labor, and his acquaintance with the 
territory of the Southern States. Mr. Leroy 
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Pope Walker’s name was the only one urged 
by Alabama for the War Department. 

The Confederate Congress declared that 
the laws of the United States in force and use 
in the Confederate States of America on No- 
vember ist were continued, until repealed by 
Congress. The collectors and assistant treas- 
urers were also continued in their offices. 

The Provisional Government recommended 
that immediate steps be taken to adjust the 
claims of the United States Government on 
the public property, to apportion the assump- 
tion of the common debt and all other dis- 
puted points “ upon principles of right, jus- 
tice, equity, and good faith.” 

They passed a resolution on February 15th, 
before the President’s arrival at Montgomerj', 
that a commission of three persons should be 
appointed by him as early as possible to be 
sent to the Government of the United States, 
for the purpose of negotiating friendly rela- 
tions between the two governments. 

The known courage, inflexible principle, 
self-denial, and devotion to duty of the Presi- 
dent had been personally observed by the 
men of the Provisional Congress in the body 
from which they had just seceded, where the 
majority of its members had served with him 
in the United States Congress for years. 
With many of them he held relations of per- 
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sonal friendship, and the Executive and Leg- 
islative branches of the Government were in 
that close accord which seemed to promise 
the utmost efficiency for each. 

Mr. Davis went to his office before nine 
o’clock and came home at six, exhausted and 
silent, but he was so gentle and patient that 
Pierce Butler, who was our guest at this time, 
asked me jestingly, if he was always a “ com- 
bination of angel and seer like that.” He 
slept little and ate less, but seemed to derive 
great comfort from the certainty that the Pro- 
visional Congress had a thorough co-intelli- 
gence with him, and would heartily co oper- 
ate with the Executive in all essentials. 

Now began in earnest the business of per- 
petuating the old Government under which 
the rights of the minority had been for fifty 
years fully protected, but against which a rev- 
olution had prevailed. Every change in the 
Constitution was jealously avoided New 
and more express guarantees for the old lib- 
erty were sought to be enacted, so that no 
future majority could have color of pretext for 
overriding another minority, which might be 
evolved in the future out of the divergent in 
terests of the Confederate States. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE OFFICE WAS NOT SOUGHT. 

One of the most popular political maxims 
of the country, a maxim more honored in the 
breach than the observance, is that “the 
office should seek the man, not the man the 
office.” This maxim was rigidly observed by 
my husband from the beginning to the end of 
his long public career. He never intrigued 
for any of the public positions he held, either 
in person or by authorized representatives. 
An active and zealous participant in all polit- 
ical contests, he never made a canvass for 
himself, excepting during one Presidential 
campaign, when a candidate on the list of 
Presidential electors — a vote for which was a 
vote not for the men on the ticket but for Mr. 
Polk, the Democratic candidate for President 
of the United States. 

After defeat had settled on our cause, some 
malcontents stated publicly that Mr. Davis 
had been a candidate for the Presidency of 
the Confederate States, and that his election 
to that position was the result of a misunder- 
standing or of accidental complications ; that 
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he held “ extreme views,” and had, at that 
period, “an inadequate conception of the 
magnitude of the war probably to be waged.” 

These expressions called out prompt con- 
tradiction from several eminent Confederates 
who had personal knowledge of the facts. 
As some of these misrepresentations have 
found their way into books that may be quoted 
as authorities when the present survivors of 
the war are no longer here to refute them, I 
deem it proper to refer to this evidence, volun> 
teered at a time when the events were fresh 
in the memories of their contemporaries. 
The Honorable J. A. P. Campbell, of Mis- 
sissippi, afterward Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that State, wrote in 1870 : 

“ If there was a delegate from Mississippi, 
or any other State, who was opposed to the 
election of Jefferson Davis as President of 
the Confederate States, I never heard of the 
fact. No other man was spoken of for Presi- 
dent in my hearing. It is within my per- 
sonal knowledge that the statement ‘ that 
Mr. Davis did not have a just appreciation of 
the serious character of the contest between 
the seceding States and the Union ’ is wholly 
untrue. Mr. Davis, more than any man I 
ever heard talk on the subject, had a correct 
apprehension of the consequences of seces- 
sion, and of the magnitude of the war to be 
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waged to coerce the seceding States. While 
at Montgomery, he expressed the belief that 
heavy fighting must occur, and that Virginia 
was to be the chief battle-ground. Years 
prior to secession, in his address before the 
Legislature and people of Mississippi, hlr. 
Davis had earnestly advised extensive prep- 
aration for the possible contingency of seces- 
sion. 

“ After the formation of the Confederate 
States, he was far in advance of the Consti- 
tutional Convention and the Provisional Con- 
gress, and, as I believe, of any man in it, in 
his views of the gravity of the situation and 
the probable extent and duration of the war, 
and of the provision that should be made for 
the defence of the seceding States. Before 
secession, Mr. Davis thought war would re- 
sult from it ; and after secession he e.xpressed 
the view that the war then commenced would 
be an extensive one. 

“ The idea that Mr. Davis was so ‘ ex- 
treme ’ in his views, is a new one. He was 
extremely conservative on the subject of se- 
cession. 

“The suggestion that Mississippi would 
have preferred General Toombs or Mr. Cobb 
for President has no foundation in fact. My 
opinion is that no man could have obtained 
a single vote in the Mississippi delegation 
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against Mr. Davis, who was then, as he is 
now, the most eminent and popular of all the 
citizens of Mississippi.” 

“ The late Duncan F. Kenner, of Louisiana, 
formerly a member both of the Federal and 
Confederate Congress, wrote : “ My recol- 
lections of what transpired at the time are 
very vivid and positive. 

“ Who should be President ? was the ab- 
sorbing question of the day. It engaged the 
attention of all present, and elicited many let- 
ters from our respective constituencies. The 
general inclination was strongly in favor of 
Mr. Davis — in fact no other name was so prom- 
inently or so generally mentioned. Next to 
Mr. Davis the name of Mr. Rhett, of South 
Carolina, was probably more frequently men- 
tioned than that of any other person. 

“The rule adopted at our election was that 
each State should have one vote, to be de- 
livered in open session, viva vocc, by one of 
the delegates as spokesman for his colleagues. 
The delegates of the different States met in 
secret session to select their candidate and 
spokesman. 

“ Of what occurred in these various meet- 
ings I cannot speak authoritatively as to 
other States, as their proceedings were con- 
sidered secret. I can speak positively, how- 
ever, of what took place at a meeting of the 
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delegates from Louisiana. We, the Louis- 
iana delegates, without hesitation, and unan- 
imously, after a very short session, decided in 
favor of Mr.' Davis. No other name was 
mentioned. The claims of no one else were 
considered, or even alluded to. There was 
not the slighest opposition to Mr. Davis on 
the part of any of our delegation ; certainly 
none was expressed ; all appeared enthusiastic 
in his favor ; and, I have no reason to doubt, 
felt so. Nor was the feeling induced by any 
solicitation on the part of Mr. Davis or his 
friends. Mr. Davis was not in or near Mont- 
gomery at the time. He was never heard 
from on the subject, as far as I knew. He was 
never announced as a candidate. We were 
seeking the best man to fill the position, and 
the conviction at the time, in the minds of a 
large majority of the delegates, that Mr. Davis 
was the best qualified, both from his civil and 
military knowledge and experience, induced 
many to look upon him as the best selection 
that could be made. 

“ This conviction, coupled with his well-re- 
cognized conservative views — for in no sense 
did we consider Mr. Davis extreme in either 
his views or purposes — was the deciding con- 
sideration which controlled the votes of the 
Louisiana delegation.” 

The Honorable James Chesnut, of South 
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Carolina wrote: “ Mr. Davis, then conspicuous 
for his ability, had long experience in the 
United States Senate in civil service, was re- 
puted a most successful organizer and admin- 
istrator of the military department of the 
United States when he was Secretary of War, 
and came out of the Mexican War with much 
^clat as a soldier. Possessing a combination 
of these high and needful qualities, he was 
regarded by nearly the whole South as the 
fittest man for the position. I certainly so 
regarded him.” 

Honorable W. Porcher Miles, of Virginia, 
formerly of South Carolina, and a member of 
the Provisional Congress of 1861, wrote : “ To 
the best of my recollection there was entire 
unanimity in the South Carolina delegation 
at Montgomery on the subject of the choice 
of a President. I think there was no ques- 
tion that Mr. Davis was the chofce of our 
delegation and of the whole people of South 
Carolina.” 

Thus Mr. Davis came to be the commander- 
in-chief of a country not yet torn loose from 
the clinging memories of a common glory, and 
which he would gladly, had it been in his 
power, have merged in the United States, 
even on the day of his election, could he 
have offered any guarantee to the Southern 
people for the exercise of their unalienable 
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rights and the security of their lives and 
property. 

He approached the task of creating a na- 
tion with a longing beyond expression to have 
his extended hand of fellowship grasped by 
that of the North before blood had been 
spilled, and with many humble petitions to Al- 
mighty God for guidance and support. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PEACE PROPOSITIONS. 

The Provisional Congress, before the arri- 
val of Mr. Davis, passed a laiv that the Gov- 
ernment should immediately take steps to 
settle everything appertaining to the common 
property, debts, and common obligations of 
the late Union upon “ principles of right, jus- 
tice, equity, and good faith.” On February 
15th Congress also advised and ordained 
that three persons be appointed as early as 
the President conveniently could, and sent 
to the Government of the United States, to 
“ negotiate friendly relations.” 

As the minds of the Western people had 
been much excited about the free navigation 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, on 
February 25, 1861, an act was passed “ to 
declare and establish free navigation of the 
Mississippi River without any duty or himler- 
ance except light-money, pilotage, and other 
like charges.” 

“ All laws imposing discriminating duties 
on foreign vessels or goods importc'd in tliem 
were rejected.” The hope cherished by the 
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Congress that peace would be maintained in- 
clined them rather to overstep the bounds of 
duty to their own country, and grant privi- 
leges greater than those considered due to 
any other nation. The President hoped for 
reunion, with guarantees against aggression 
by the stronger section of the much-beloved 
Union. 

Within a week after his inauguration, on 
February 25, 1861, Peace Commissioners 
were appointed, and on the same day Messrs. 
A. B. Roman, of Louisiana, Martin J. Craw- 
ford, of Georgia, and John B. Forsyth, of Ala- 
bama, were confirmed by Congress. The 
politics of these Commissioners represented 
strangely the three phases of opinion which 
most generally prevailed in the United States 
when the difference arose between the States. 
Judge Roman had been a Whig, Mr. Craw- 
ford a States Rights Democrat, and Mr. For- 
syth a zealous Douglas man. No secret in- 
structions were given. Their own convictions 
and honest and peaceful purpose were to be 
their guide. 

In the meanwhile Virginia, through the 
General Assembly, on January 19, 1S61, 
adopted a series of resolutions deprecating 
disunion and inviting all States that Avere 
moved by a like desire to appoint Commis- 
sioners to unite with her. Ex-President John 
VOL. II.— 4 
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Tyler, Messrs. William C. Rives, John W. 
Brockenbrugh, George W. Summers, and 
James A. Seddon, “five of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the State, were appointed 
to represent Virginia in the proposed confer- 
ence.” If any agreement could be made 
they were to report to the Confederate Con- 
gress for ratification by each State severally. 
The border States acceded and others fol- 
lowed. Twenty-one States were represent- 
ed. They met, debated, made propositions 
and counter-propositions, and adjourned Feb- 
ruary 27th. Texas and Arkansas were not 
of the number, because they were at that 
time passing ordinances of secession. Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the two Pa- 
cific States — Oregon and California — held 
aloof. The two senators from Michigan op- 
posed the Peace Convention, as was afterward 
learned from a correspondence read in the 
Senate on February 27th, because it would 
be “ a step toward obtaining that concession 
which the imperious slave power so insolently 
demands.”* Finally the writer changed his 
policy and recommended that “ true, unflinch- 
ing men” be sent, who would be “ in favor of 
the Constitution as it is,” or, in other phrase, 


See letter of S. K. Bingham to Governor Tilaii of Michigan, 
Congressional Globe, Secoml Session, 36th Congress, Part 11 , page 
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oppose any effort at pacification of the con- 
tending parties. The other Senator wanted 
“ stiff-backed ” delegates, and added that 
“without a little blood-letting” the Union 
would not be “ worth a rush.” 

Mr. Z. Chandler wrote that Governor 
Bingham telegraphed him, at the request of 
Massachusetts and New York, to send “ dele- 
gates to the Peace or Compromise Congress, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Rhode Island are coming 
in, and there is danger of Illinois ; and now 
they beg us, for God’s sake, to come to their 
rescue, and save the Republican party from 
rupture.” * 

A plan was finally agreed upon by the ma- 
jority of the States present. Its provisions 
were nearly like the resolutions of Mr. Crit- 
tenden, which were still under consideration 
in the Senate, though rather less favorable to 
the South. But the extreme Radicals ob- 
jected even to considering it ; they failed to 
prevent its being debated, but, both Mr. 
Crittenden’s resolutions and the plan of the 
Peace Conference, were defeated on a vote, 
and so these efforts at pacification came to 
naught, except that the fierce pulse-beat of 
the aggressive North was felt. 

Mr. Lincoln came into office, elected by a 


See the Congressional Globe, iit supra. 
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sectional party ; very soon after he took the 
oath to administer impartial justice. There 
were not wanting men of all parties in the 
North who boldly adhered to the provisions 
of the Constitution, notably the New York 
Tribune, the Albany Argus, the New York 
Herald, and others. 

A great meeting was held in New York, 
January 31, 1861, where Governor Seymour 
asked the pertinent question, “ If successful 
coercion by the North is less revolutionary 
than successful secession by the South ? ” 
The Detroit Free Press suggested that a fire 
would be opened on the rear of troops raised 
to coerce a State. The Union of Bangor, 
Me., spoke much to the same effect, and even 
Mr. Lincoln did not care to advocate coer- 
cion in his inaugural. “ Something new and 
strange ” was making its home among us, 
and freemen had not yet learned its name or 
determined to bid it welcome. Mr. Lincoln 
deemed it better to forego filling the offices 
in the South, because it would be “ irritating, 
and so nearly impracticable withal.” 

Thus far the conservative men of the North, 
who, though they differed from the Confed- 
erates, mingled no fanaticism with the di- 
vergence of policies, were making strenuous 
efforts to stay the ill-advised policy of coer- 
cion, In the United States Senate Stephen 
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A. Douglas offered a resolution recommending 
the “ withdrawal of the garrisons from all forts 
within the limits of the States which had se- 
ceded, except those at Key West and the 
Dry Tortugas, needful to the United States 
for coaling stations.” He said unless we 
intended to reduce the seceding States to 
subjection, that Sumter must revert to the 
power that should hold Charleston. Pensa- 
cola was entitled to Fort Pickens. “ I pro- 
claim boldly,” said the eloquent Senator, “the 
policy of those with whom I act. We are for 
peace.” 

Mr. Douglas knew that the occupation of 
the fort was a standing menace and provoca- 
tion to the people of the South. 

The Southern people had never as yet 
given up the hope that the better feelings of 
the masses at the North would assert them- 
selves, and constantly the expression was 
heard, “ Secession was a last resort ; would 
to God it could yet be prevented.” The 
Southern people did not believe that the 
rank and fde of the North desired to oppress 
them, or forcibly seize their property and de- 
stroy their prosperity. Rut the Republicans, 
excited by the sound of their own threats, 
became more and more intolerant and over- 
bearing. Mr. Clarke, of New Hampshire, 
announced in his place that amendments to 
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the Constitution were not needful — what was 
required was obedience to its provisions, not 
amendments to it, and advised a rigorous en- 
forcement of the law. 

His resolutions passed both houses of Con- 
gress without demurrers from the Southern 
members. The Republicans refused all sug- 
gestions for compromise, and ignored the 
right of the South to property in slaves, or 
their rights in the Territories. 

The most notable of these projects for 
pacification was the series of resolutions of- 
fered by Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, which 
soon came to be known as the " Crittenden 
Compromise.” 

“ They proposed to amend the Constitution 
by introducing articles declaring that south of 
a given latitude neither Congress nor any 
electoral legislature should have power to 
abolish, modify, nor interfere with slavery in 
the Territories ; that Congress should have 
no power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or wherever else the Federal 
Government had exclusive jurisdiction ; and, 
finally, by an amendment providing that in 
case of failure, from violence to the officer of 
the law, to arrest any fugitive from labor, 
the community where such failure took place 
should be compelled to pay the value of such 
alleged fugitive to the owner thereof, and may 
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be prosecuted for that purpose or to that ef- 
fect.” “ The adoption of this compromise in 
the existing state of affairs was the last hope 
of saving the Union ; but the North rejected 
it, and even refused to entertain a series of 
propositions still less favorable to the South 
that were offered by Mr. Etheridge.” 

The Confederate Commissioners had been 
sent to Washington. Mr. Crawford left Mont- 
gomery on February 27th, and reached there 
two or three days before the expiration of 
Mr. Buchanan’s term. He bore a letter to 
the President from Mr. Davis. Mr. Bu- 
chanan had sent an intimation that he would 
be happy to receive Commissioners from the 
Confederate States, and would refer their 
communications to the Senate. Mr. Craw- 
ford found Washington in a state of great ex- 
citement, and an army of office-seekers block- 
ing the pavement in order to interview the 
President-elect — Mr. Lincoln. Care and 
foreboding sat upon every brow in Congress. 
Mr. Buchanan “ was in a state of most thor- 
ough alarm, not only for his home at Wheat- 
land, but for his personal safety.” He had 
previously expressed to Mr. Davis his fear of 
his homeward route being lighted by burning 
effigies of himself. Actuated by this dread, 
he refused to receive the Commissioners or 
send any message to the Senate. 
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Eight days after the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincoln the Commissioners announced their 
presence and object. 

The most concise account is found in a 
message of the Confederate President, sent 
April 29, 1861. 

“ . . . Scarce had you assembled in 

February last, when, prior even to the inau- 
guration of the Chief Magistrate, you had 
elected, you expressed your desire for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners, and for the set- 
tlement of all questions of disagreement be- 
tween the two Governments upon principles 
of right, equity, and good faith. 

“ It was my pleasure, as well as my duty, 
to co-operate with you in this work of peace. 
Indeed, in my address to you, on taking the 
oath of office before receiving from you the 
communication of this resolution, I had said 
that, as a necessity, not as a choice, we have 
resorted to the remedy of separating, and 
henceforth our energies must be directed to 
the conduct of our own affairs, ami the per- 
petuity of the Confederacy uhich we have 
formed. If a just perception of mutual inter- 
est shall permit us to peaceably i>ursue our 
separate political career, my most earnest de- 
sire will then have been fulfilled. 

“ It was in furtherance of these accordant 
views of the Congress and the H.xecutive 
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that I made choice of three discreet, able, and 
distinguished citizens, who repaired to Wash- 
ington. Aided by their cordial co-operation 
and that of the Secretary of State, every ef- 
fort compatible with self-respect and the dig- 
nity of the Confederacy was exhausted, be- 
fore I allowed myself to yield to the conviction 
that the Government of the United States 
was determined to attempt the conquest of 
this people, and that our cherished hopes of 
peace were unobtainable. 

“ On the arrival of our Commissioners in 
Washington, on March 5th, they postponed, 
at the suggestion of a friendly intermediator, 
doing more than giving informal notice of 
their arrival. This was done with a view to 
afford time to the President of the United 
States, who had just been inaugurated, for 
the discharge of other pressing official duties 
in the organization of his administration, be- 
fore engaging his attention to the object of 
their mission. 

“ It was not until the twelfth of the month 
that they officially addressed the Secretary of 
State, informing him of the purpose of their 
arrival, and stating, in the language of their 
instructions, their wish to make to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States overtures for 
the opening of negotiations, assuring the 
Government of the United States that the 
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President, Congress, and people of the Con- 
federate States desired a peaceful solution of 
these great questions ; that it was neither 
their interest nor their wish to make any de- 
mand which was not founded on the strictest 
principles of justice, nor to do any act to in- 
jure their late confederates. 

“ To this communication no formal reply 
was received until April 8th. During the in- 
terval the Commissioners had consented to 
waive all questions of form, with the firm re- 
solve to avoid war, if possible. They went 
so far even as to hold, during that long period, 
unofficial intercourse through an intermediary, 
whose high position and character inspired 
the hope of success, and through whom con- 
stant assurances were received from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of its peaceful 
intentions, of its determination to evacuate 
Fort Sumter; and, further, that no measure 
would be introduced, changinof the existing 
status, prejudicial to the Confederate States ; 
that, in event of any change in regard to Fort 
Pickens, notice would be given to the Com- 
missioners. 

“ The crooked path of diplomacy can 
scarcely furnish an example so wanting in 
courtesy, in candor, and directness as was 
the course of the United States Government 
toward our Commissioners in Washington. 
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For proof of this I refer to the annexed docu- 
ments, taken in connection with further facts, 
which I now proceed to relate. 

“ Early in April the attention of the whole 
country was attracted to extraordinary prep- 
arations, in New York and other Northern 
ports, for an extensive military and naval ex- 
pedition. These preparations were com- 
menced in secrecy for an expedition whose 
destination was concealed, and only became 
known when nearly completed; and on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of April, transports and ves- 
sels of war, with troops, munitions, and mili- 
tary supplies, sailed from Northern ports, 
bound southward. 

“ Alarmed by so extraordinary a demon- 
stration, the Commissioners requested the 
delivery of an answer to their official commu- 
nication of March 12th, and the reply, dated 
on the 15th of the previous month was ob- 
tained, from which it appears that, during 
the whole interval, while the Commissioners 
were receiving assurances calculated to in- 
spire hope of the success of their mission, 
the Secretary of State and the President of 
the United States had already determined to 
hold no intercourse with them whatever, to 
refuse even to listen to any proposals they 
had to make ; and had profited by the delay 
created by their own assurances, in order to 
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prepare secretly the means for effective hos- 
tile operations.” 

About this time a letter was written by 
Major Anderson as noble as it was unselfish. 


“Fort Sumter, S. C., April 8, i86i. 

“To Colonel L. Thomas, Adjutant- General, 
United States Army, 

“ Colonel ; I have the honor to report that 
the resumption of work yesterday (Sunday) 
at various points on Morris Island, and the 
vigorous prosecution of it this morning, ap- 
parently strengthening all the batteries which 
are under the fire of our guns, shows that 
they either have just received some news 
from Washington which has put them on the 
qui vive, or that they have received orders 
from Montgomery to commence operations 
here. I am preparing, by the side of my 
barbette guns, protection for our men from 
the shells which will be almost continually 
bursting over or in our works. 

“ I had the honor to receive by yesterday’s 
mail the letter of the Honorable Secretary 
of War, dated April 4th, and confess that 
what he there states sur[)rises me greatly — 
following, as it does, and contradicting so 
positively, the assurance Mr. Crawford tele- 
graphed he was ‘ authorized ’ to make. I 
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trust that this matter will be at once put in a 
correct light, as a movement made now, when 
the South has been informed that none such 
would be attempted, would produce most 
disastrous results throughout our country. 
It is, of course, now too late for me to give 
any advice in reference to the proposed 
scheme of Captain Fox. I fear that its re- 
sult cannot fail to be disastrous to all con- 
cerned. Even with his boat at our walls, the 
loss of life (as I think I mentioned to Mr. 
Fox) in unloading her will more than pay for 
the good to be accomplished by the expedi- 
tion, which keeps us, if I can maintain pos- 
session of this work, out of position, sur- 
rounded by strong works which must be 
carried to make this fort of the least value to 
the United States Government. 

“We have not oil enough to keep a light 
in the lantern for one night. The boats will 
have to, therefore, rely at night entirely upon 
other marks. I ought to have been informed 
that this expedition was to come. Colonel 
Lamon’s remark convinced me that the idea, 
merely hinted at to me by Colonel Fox, would 
not be carried out. 

“ We shall strive to do our duty, though I 
frankly say that my heart is not in this war, 
which I see is to be thus commenced. That 
God will still avert it, and cause us to resort 
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to pacific means to maintain our rights, is 
my ardent prayer. 

“ I am, Colonel, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“ Robert Anderson, 
Major, First Artillery, commanding.” 

The Count of Paris libels the memory of 
Major Anderson, and perverts the truth of 
history in this, as he has done in other par- 
ticulars, by saying, with reference to the visit 
of Captain Fox to the Fort, that, “ having 
visited Anderson at Fort Sumter, a plan had 
been agreed upon between them for revictual- 
ling the garrison” (“Civil War in America,” 
authorized translation, vol. I., p. 137). Fox 
himself says, in his published letter, “ I made 
no arrangements with Major Anderson for 
supplying the fort, nor did I inform him of 
my plan;” and Major Anderson, in the letter 
above, says the idea had been “ merely hinted 
at” by Captain Fox, and that Colonel Lamon 
had led him to believe that it had been aban- 
doned. 

When General lleaurcgard discovered that 
Major Anderson was endeavoring to strength- 
en, in place of evacuating, P'ort Sumter, the 
Commissioners wrote an interrogatory note to 
discover the facts, and were assured by Mr. 
Seward that the Government had not reced- 
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ed from his promise. On April 7th, Mr. Sew- 
ard sent the message, “ Faith as to Sumter 
fully kept ; wait and see.” On that day the 
Federal fleet with a large force sailed for 
Sumter, and the Commissioners left Wash- 
ington, hopeless of accomplishing anything. 

“That these assurances were given has 
been virtually confessed by the Government 
of the United States, by its act of sending a 
messenger to Charleston to give notice of its 
purpose to use force, if opposed, in its inten- 
tion of supplying Fort Sumter.”* 

“No more striking proof of the absence of 
good faith in the conduct of the Government 
of the United States toward the Confederacy 
can be required than is contained in the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied this notice. 

“ According to the usual course of naviga- 
tion, the vessels composing the expedition, 
and designed for the relief of Fort Sumter, 
micfht be looked for in Charleston harbor on 
April 9th. Yet our Commissioners in Wash- 
ington were detained under assurances that 
notice should be given of any military move- 
ment. The notice was not addressed to 
them, but a messenger was sent to Charles- 
ton to give notice to the Governor of South 


* Sec Rise and Fall of the Confedeiacy, Appendix L, p. 675, 
vol, i. 
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Carolina, and the notice was so given at a 
late hour on April 8th, the eve of the very 
day on which the fleet might be expected to 
arrive. 

“ That this manoeuvre failed in its purpose 
was not the fault of those who controlled it. 
A heavy tempest delayed the arrival of the 
expedition and gave time to the commander 
of our forces at Charleston to ask and receive 
instructions of the Government.” . 



CHAPTER VII. 

PREPAILA.TIONS FOR WAR. 


The troops received were tendered by in- 
dependent organizations, “ or who may volun- 
teer by consent of their State” for twelve 
months, unless sooner discharged. There was 
a strong disinclination to a longer term being 
prescribed. The arms and munitions within 
the limits of the States were their property, 
they were received with their State organiza- 
tion, and officered by the State, and on March 
1 6 th, the States were recommended to cede 
the forts, arsenals, navy and dock yards, and 
all other public establishments to the Confed- 
erate States. May 6, i86i, the army of the 
Confederate States was lawfully established 
in contra-distinction to the Provisional army. 

The relative rank of the officers of the 
Confederate States was regulated by the po- 
sition that they had previously held in the 
United States army, or to which they had 
been elected or appointed in their State 
The right of the States to confer the grade 
of colonel was secured ; a higher grade might 
be by selection. 

VOL. li— s 
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The three highest officers of the Confeder- 
ate army, " whose fame stands unchallenged 
either for efficiency or zeal,” were all so indif- 
ferent to any question of personal interest that 
they had received their appointment before 
they were aware it was to be conferred. 
The order of their rank was : General Samuel 
Cooper, Albert Sidney Johnston, and Robert 
E. Lee. When General A. S. Johnston was as- 
signed to the West, he for the first time asked 
and learned what relative position he would 
serve. General Lee, in like manner, when he 
was assigned to duty beyond the limits of 
Virginia, learned for the first time his in- 
creased rank. Brevet Lieutenant- Colonel A. 
C. Meyers was appointed Q uartermaster- Gen- 
eral; Captain L. B. Northrop was appointed 
to command the Subsistence Department. He 
made no memoir of his service, and Mr. Davis 
could not notice it in cxtcnso. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Moore, from the Materia Meclica of the 
South, supplemented the lack of drugs made 
contraband of war, and by the aid of his own 
ingenuity and that of his corps, supplied the 
surgical instruments, which were unfortunately 
scarce and especially needful for the hospitals 
in the field. 

General Gorgas was appointed Chief of 
Ordnance, and if space were permitted to 
particularize the incalculable service he ren- 
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dered, the ofifering would be gladly made to 
the memory of one who was as unpretending 
as he was useful and devoted to the cause. 

Captain Semmes was sent to the North to 
buy guns and all the available arms in the 
market, and also to get machinery and arti- 
sans for Government arsenals and shops ; he 
ably performed the service, but the interven- 
tion of the civil authorities prevented the de- 
livery of the arms and machinery. He was 
also directed to buy vessels suitable for de- 
fensive and offensive use, but unfortunately 
could find none. Major Huse was sent to 
Europe, on the third day after Mr. Davis's 
inaiiguration, to buy arms there. He found 
few serviceable arms on the market, but made 
such extensive contracts that, to bring them 
through the blockade, was after this the only 
difficulty encountered. 

In the shop of the Government gun repair- 
ers was a musket from the Tower of London, 
made in 1762 ; it might have been fired in the 
Revolutionary war of 1776, taken part in the 
Indian wars, in the war of 1812, in the Indian 
wars of 1836 and 1837, in the Mexican war of 
1845, and last in the war between the States. 

The appropriations for the Navy had for 
years been mainly spent upon the Northern 
navy-yards, notwithstanding that much of the 
timber used had been from the South. We 
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had not the accessories for building vessels 
with the necessary celerity ; we had no pow- 
der depots, and no store of it on hand, no 
saltpetre, and only the store of sulphur need- 
ful for clarifying the cane-sugar crop. 

General G. W. Rains was appointed to 
establish a manufactory of ammunition, and 
he brought to the work experience and zeal 
which achieved a triumph that will be long 
remembered. The powder of the Confeder- 
ate mills, under all the disadvantages that sur- 
rounded him, was recognized to be the best 
in the world. 

On April 19, 1861, President Lincoln pro- 
claimed a blockade, not as the effort to em- 
barrass and destroy the commerce of a sep- 
arate nation, but to subdue insurrection. 

Mr. Davis wrote of the false presentation 
of the case to foreign governments made by 
Mr. Seward : 

“As late as April 22, 1861, Mr. Seward, 
the United States Secretary of State, in a de- 
spatch to Mr. Dayton, Minister to France, 
since made public, expressed the views and 
purposes of the United States Government in 
the premises as follows. It may be proper to 
explain that, by what he is pleased to term 
‘the Revolution,’ Mr. Seward means the 
withdrawal of the Southern States ; and that 
the words italicized are, perhaps, not so dis- 
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tinguished in the original.” He wrote : 
“ The Territories will remain in all respects 
the same, whether the revolution shall suc- 
ceed or fail.” 

" There is not even a pretext for the com- 
plaint that the disaffected States are to be 
conquered by the United States if the revolu- 
tion fails ; for the rights of the States and the 
condition of every being in them will remain 
subject to exactly the same laws and forms of 
administration, whether the revolution shall 
succeed or whether it shall fail. In one case 
the States would be federally connected with 
the new Confederacy ; in the other they would, 
as now, be members of the United States ; 
but their Constitutions, laws, customs, habits, 
and institutions, in either case, will remain the 
same.” 

Mr. Lincoln said in his inaugural address : 
“ I have no purpose directly or indirectly to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists ; I believe 1 have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclina- 
tion to do so.” 

The President of the Confederacy called 
the Congress together April 29th, and set be- 
fore them the fact that the President of the 
United States had called out seventy-five 
thousand men, who were first to capture our 
forts. A blockade had been proclaimed to 
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destroy our commerce and intercept the nec- 
essary supplies. This he declared was in ef- 
fect a declaration of war. He closed his mes- 
sage with these words : “ We protest solemnly 
in the face of mankind, that we desire peace 
at any sacrifice save that of honor.” 

No one who scrutinizes impartially the his- 
tory of this stirring period of Mr. Davis’s life 
can fail to observe the activity with which he 
pressed every available resource into service, 
how large was the discretion allowed to the 
government agents, and how prompt and far- 
reaching were his provisions. His previous 
service in the United States War Department 
had rendered him familiar with all the sources 
of supply, and all that man could accomplish 
he did to equip our army and navy to meet 
the heavy odds with which they were con- 
fronted. 

Nitre beds were established, manufactories 
of arms and powder were erected with mar- 
vellous celerity, old arms were altered, men 
were drilled and initiated in the arts of war ; 
in fact, his activity was unceasing and his suc- 
cess abnormal. 

That large and learned, if not useful, class 
who after the event see lost opportunities, 
criminal negligence, and a supine disregard of 
the interest of the people, demonstrated by 
the leaders of a cause for which they have 
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staked their all, have not been silent at the 
Confederate President’s failure to buy every- 
thing needful everywhere. The fame of an 
unsuccessful leader is like the picture in the 
fable. Each hypercritical spectator picks out 
an error and obliterates the trait, until, were 
there not true artists with high aims and God- 
given talents and enthusiasm, there would re- 
main to us no presentation of the noble fig- 
ure of a heroic ruler. 

If Moses found, in the theocratic govern- 
ment he served, a golden calf lifted on high 
under the blaze of the “ pillar of fire by night,” 
one cannot wonder at my husband’s fate. 

Detraction is the easiest form of criticism 
or eloquence, but just, discriminating praise 
requires the presence in the commentators of 
many of those qualities which are commend- 
ed in the subject. It is probable that Junius 
would have made a sorry figure in the place 
of either Lords Mansfield or Chatham. 

Before going further into the record of the 
invasion of the seceded slave-holding States, 
and the subjugation of those that still re- 
mained in the Union, it seems proper to 
glance briefly at the relative resources of the 
two powers that were so soon to be arrayed 
against each other in deadly conflict ^ foti- 
trance. 

In i860 the United States had a popula- 
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tion exceeding thirty -one millions in the free 
States and eight millions in the South. 

But the disparity between the two sections 
was more pronounced in the material re- 
sources of war than in the population. The 
Missouri was connected with the sea-board 
by the best system of railways in the world, 
having a total mileage of over thirty thou- 
sand, and an annual tonnage estimated at 
thirty-six millions. The annual revenue of 
this tonnage was valued at four thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. The manufactures of the 
North represented an annual product of two 
thousand millions. 

The North had all the manufacturing es- 
tablishments necessary to produce all the 
mat^iel of war. She had an uninterrupted 
commerce with the outside world. Altogeth- 
er, her manufacturing resources were about 
five hundred to one compared with those of 
the South. She had in addition to this the 
inestimable advantage of having all the work- 
shops of the world open to her. 

Nor did Europe furnish her with the ma- 
teriel of war only ; but the vast immigration 
that flocked from the Old World and landed 
in Northern ports brought an unfailing sup- 
ply of recruits to her armies whenever the 
emergencies of the war made a fresh levy nec 
essary to refill the depleted armies in the field. 
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untarily reduced the charges hitherto de- 
manded for the postal service, but offered to 
receive their pay at the reduced rates ten- 
dered in the bonds of the Confederacy. 

The number of volunteers far exceeded the 
demand or the possibility of arming them. 
It was shown that if the Government had 
possessed arms .enough for the entire adult 
white population of the Confederacy, they 
could have been enrolled at this time. Not- 
withstanding that men have railed long and 
loudly over volunteers having been refused, 
they knew at the time that, having no wea- 
pons with which to arm them, to accept their 
services was but to cripple the industries of 
the country without increasing the ranks of 
our defenders. 

On May 20, 1861, the Congress resolved 
that the seat of Government of the Confeder- 
ate States should be transferred from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond, and that it should ad- 
journ to meet there on July 20th. It had 
already become evident that Virginia would 
be the battle-ground of the coming struggle, 
and it was desirable, therefore, that the Con- 
federate Government should have its head- 
quarters in that State. 

Anxiety and unremitting labor had pros- 
trated President Davis ; and, when he left 
Montgomery, it was upon his bed. His mails 
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were heavy with warnings of an attempt at 
assassination ; therefore it was a source of re- 
lief to us to know he had gone to Virginia. 
A few days before he had seen a man heavily 
armed peering into his room at our residence ; 
he accosted him, but the man jumped over a 
fence and ran out of sight. He went on, ac- 
companied only by his cabinet and staff, and 
in advance of the rest of the family. He 
was quite ill on the road and obliged to keep 
his bed. The crowd that gathered at each 
station would walk quietly down and look in 
on his sleeping face with the greatest tender- 
ness ; one or two said — “ If he can only pull 
through the war ! ” 

Within a week, the family followed by the 
ordinary train. The country was alive with 
soldiers — men in butternut trousers with gray 
homespun coats and epaulets of yellow cotton 
fringe. Several companies of soldiers waiting 
for transportation gave us very sweet sere- 
nades at the different stations. We reached 
Richmond in the morning, and the President 
met us in a carriage and four, sent down for 
our use by the citizens until our own carriage 
and horses came. This equipage was a trial 
to us, and as soon as possible we reduced our 
establishment to a carriage and pair. \\ e 
were conducted to the Spottswood Hotel as 
guests of the city, until the house intended 
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for the residence of the Chief Executive 
should be finished. In the hotel we were 
domiciled with the cabinet and the aids, be- 
sides a number of ladies and gentlemen. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF SUMTER. 

On March 3d, President Davis appointed 
General Beauregard to the command of all 
the Confederate forces in and around Charles- 
ton. 

On arriving there, General Beauregard, 
after examining the fortifications, proceeded to 
erect formidable batteries of cannon and mor- 
tars bearing on the fort. 

On April 7th, Lieutenant Talbot, an agent 
of the Federal Government, conveyed a mes- 
sage to Governor Pickens from President 
Lincoln, announcing that an attempt would be 
made to supply Fort Sumter “ with provisions 
only,” and that if the attempt be not resisted 
no effort to throw in men, arms, or ammuni- 
tion would be made without further notice, or 
in case of an attack upon the fort. 

“The ‘relief squadron,’ as with unconscious 
irony it was termed, was already under way 
for Charleston, consisting, according to their 
own statement, of eight vessels carrying 
twenty-six guns, and about fourteen hundred 
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men, including the troops sent for reinforce- 
ment of the garrison.” 

Upon the receipt of General Beauregard’s 
telegram, that provisions would be sent to 
Fort Sumter, forcibly if need be, he was di- 
rected by the Secretary of War to demand its 
surrender at twelve o’clock, on April nth. 
The demand was accordingly made in a note 
borne by Colonel James Chesnut and Cap- 
tain Lee, with the offer of permission for Ma- 
jor Anderson to salute the flag he had upheld 
with so much fortitude.” Major Anderson 
made answer on the same day, that he re- 
gretted that his sense of honor and of obliga- 
tion to his government would not permit him 
to accede to the demand of General Beaure- 
gard. 

Next day at 4.30 a.m. the signal was given 
from Fort Johnston ; the fire was gradually 
followed by shots from Moultrie, Cummings’ 
Point, and the floating battery. 

Fort Sumter did not reply until seven 
o’clock. The firing continued all day. Dur- 
ing the bombardment a portion of the Federal 
fleet rendezvoused off Charleston, but took no 
part in the fight. 

Early on the morning of the 13th the Con- 
federate batteries renewed the bombardment, 
concentrating their fire on Fort Sumter, which 
directed a vigorous fire on Fort Moultrie. 
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About eight o’clock in the morning, smoke 
was seen issuing from Fort Sumter. The 
fire of the Confederate batteries was there- 
upon increased and concentrated on the fort, 
whose flag still floated. After this time, al- 
though Fort Sumter continued to fire from 
time to time, the shots came at irregular 
periods, amid thick smoke and bursting shells. 
The Confederate soldiers, at every discharge 
from the fort, jumped on the different bat- 
teries and cheered the garrison for its gallant 
defence, while they hooted the fleet that lay 
alongside the bar, an idle spectator of the 
fight. 

At half-past one a shot struck the flag- 
staff of Sumter and brought down the ensign. 
By this time the condition of the fort and its 
defences had become desperate ; the parapet 
had been so badly damaged that few of the 
guns were in position ; the smoke in the 
casemates rendered it impossible for the men 
to work the guns ; and the incessant toil and 
excitement had utterly exhausted the garrison. 

When the flag went down General Beaure- 
gard sent offers of assistance, as the con- 
flagration was apparently on the increase. 

Before the General’s aids reached the fort 
the flag was again displayed, but it was soon 
hauled down and a white flag substituted. 
Fort Sumter had surrendered. 
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As an honorable testimony to the gallantry 
of the garrison, Major Anderson was allowed 
on leaving the fort to salute his flag with 
fifty guns. 

Notwithstanding the heavy and long can- 
nonading not a man was killed or wounded 
on either side; a mule was the only thing 
slain. But, in firing the parting salute, a 
cannon exploded. Four of the garrison were 
mortally wounded by this accident. 

The victory was celebrated in Charleston 
by the firing of cannon and the pealing of 
bells, and by every form of popular demon- 
stration of delight. 

When the news reached the President of 
the Confederacy his first expression was of 
thankfulness that no blood had been shed ; 
he said “ Separation is not yet of necessity 
final — there has been no blood spilled more 
precious than that of a mule.” He then 
spoke of his old friend “Bob Anderson,” of 
his splendid gallantry, and of his sorrow at 
being separated from him. 

In the North, the news produced a simul- 
taneous burst of execration and excitement. 
For the first time the people of that section 
realized that the South was in deadly earnest. 
The Federal administration promptly availed 
themselves of the frenzy of the people to 
arouse fresh hatred of the South, and to incite 
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the young men to enlist in the armies of inva- 
sion. Two days after Sumter surrendered 
President Lincoln issued a proclamation call- 
ing for 75,000 troops. 

The first effect of this proclamation in the 
South was the secession of Virginia — an ex- 
ample which was promptly followed by the 
States of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. 

That the real object of Lincoln’s renewed 
calls for troops was the unconditional subju- 
gation of the South, was soon made manifest; 
for, by repeated levies, there were soon 200,- 
000 men under arms in the Northern States. 

Maryland was overrun with troops ; a 
garrison of 12,000 men was established at 
Fortress Monroe ; in Maryland and Missouri, 
the citizens were disarmed, the habeas corpus 
was denied them, and civil liberty was throttled 
by the mailed hand of military power. 

Maryland, at the inception of secession, re- 
solved, for purposes of pacification and other 
reasons, to remain neutral. The authorities 
refused the right of United States troops to 
pass through her domain with hostile intent 
toward the South, announced her determina- 
tion not to send her troops to the soil of any 
other State, and Governor Hicks officially de- 
manded new guarantees for her rights, and 
proclaimed her sympathy with the Southern 

VoL. II.— 6 
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people. On April 19, 1861, a body of troops 
was brought to the railway dep6t, and the 
citizens, being unarmed, assailed them with 
stones. The soldiers fired upon them, and 
killed a few and wounded many. A few 
troops passed through the town, and the 
others were sent back. 

The Legislature of Maryland appointed 
commissioners to the two Governments. The 
Confederate President, on April 21st, in an 
answer to those sent to him, expressed his de- 
sire for ” peace, peace, with all nations and 
people.” The President of the United States 
alleged the protection of Washington as his 
only object for concentrating troops, and pro- 
tested that none of the troops brought through 
Maryland were “intended for any purposes 
hostile to the State, or aggressive against 
other States.” 

The sequence to these pledges was, that, 
on May 5th, the Relay House, at the junction 
of the Washington and Baltimore railways, 
was occupied by Federal troops, and General 
Butler, on the 13th instant, moved to Balti- 
more and occupied with the United States 
troops. Federal Hill. Reinforcements were 
received the next day, and the General pro- 
claimed his right to discriminate between 
“ well-disposed citizens ” and those who did 
not agree with him, they who he opprobri- 
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ously characterized. Then followed a de- 
mand for the surrender of arms. 

“ The mayor, Charles Howard, and police 
commissioners, W. H. Gatchell, and J. W. 
Davis,” met and protested against the sus- 
pension of their functions by the appointment 
of a provost-marshal, but resolved to do 
nothing to obstruct General Banks in his ar- 
rangements for the preservation of the peace 
of the city. 

The provost-marshal at once commenced 
a series of domiciliary’’ visits, ostensibly in 
search of arms and munitions. On July ist, 
the before-named citizens were arrested. Of 
the mayor, Mr. Davis said, “ He was of an 
old Maryland family'- honored for their public 
services, and himself adorned by every social 
virtue.” 

A provost-marshal was sent to Frederick, 
where the Legislature was in session. A 
cordon of pickets were drawn around the 
town, out of which no one could go without a 
permission from General Banks or his staft*. 
Twelve or thirteen members and some officers 
of the Legislature were arrested. The quo- 
rum was destroyed. S. T. Willis, whose re- 
port in defence of the constitutional rights of 
his fellow-citizens was considered cause lor 
imprisonment, and Henry May, a member oi 
Congress, were arrested. 
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Governor Hicks found himself convinced 
by these strenuous measures, and came out 
in sympathy with the successful party. 

Mr. Davis said : “ Last in order, but first in 
cordiality, were the tender ministrations of 
Maryland’s noble daughters to the sick and 
wounded prisoners who were carried through 
the streets of Baltimore, and it is with shame 
we remember that brutal guards, on several 
occasions, inflicted wounds upon gentlewomen 
who approached these suffering prisoners to 
offer them the relief of which they stood so 
ardently in need.” One dear and much hon- 
ored young friend ruined her eyes painting 
photographs for sale, after having used to the 
fullest extent all her own available means to 
aid the Southern soldiers. Union ladies who 
had held close relations with those of Con- 
federate sympathies, forced an entrance into 
the houses of their quondam friends to make 
a report of disloyalty upon them. In the 
worst days of the French Revolution there 
was no more insecurity for the exercise of 
free opinions than that which prevailed in Bal- 
timore. 

The citizens were conveyed to Fortress 
Monroe and eventually to Fort Lafayette, 
and turned into a battery-room occupied by 
twenty - four others, chiefly Marylanders. 
The Government furnished an iron bed, a 
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pallet of straw, and a thin blanket ; but five 
bags of straw could be found, and the rest of 
the prisoners slept on the floor in their 
clothes. The room was sixty-six by twenty- 
two feet, with a brick floor, occupied by 
thirty-eight people. It contained also five 
thirty-two-pound cannon with their cumber- 
some carriages, occupying fully half the space 
in the room. 

Several of the sick were on the floor with- 
out either blankets or pillows. No light was 
allowed. It is weary work recalling these 
dreadful experiences, but the deep feeling of 
hostility it aroused is seen in the appeal of 
General Bradley T. Johnson in the autumn 
of the next year : 

“ Rise at once. Remember the cells of 
Fort McHenry. Remember the dungeons of 
Fort Lafayette and Fort Warren ; the insults 
to your wives and daughters ; the arrests ; 
the midnisfht searches of your houses. 

“ Remember these 3'our wrongs, and rise 
at once in arms and strike for Liberty and 
Right.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRESIDENT ARRIVES IN RICHMOND. 

Richmond was one great camp — men hur- 
ried to and fro with and without uniforms and 
arms, with that fixed look upon their faces 
that they acquire when confronted with dan- 
ger and the necessity for supreme effort. A 
long war debases a nation, but individuals 
rise higher then and develop more quickly 
than in piping times of peace. 

Upon the President’s arrival in Richmond 
he found General R. E, Lee in command of 
the army of Virginia, with the rank of Major- 
General. 

Many troops had been sent from other 
States of the Confederacy to the aid of Vir- 
ginia, and the forces there assembled were di- 
vided into three armies, at the most important 
positions threatened . one, under command of 
General J. E. Johnston, at Harper’s Ferry, 
covering the valley of the Shenandoah ; an- 
other under General G T. Beauregard, at 
Manassas, covering the direct approach from 
Washington to Richmond ; and the third, un- 
der Generals Huger and Magruder, at Norfolk 
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and in the Peninsula between the James and 
Y ork Rivers, covering the approach from the 
seaboard. The armies of Johnston and Beau- 
regard, though separated by the Blue Ridge, 
had such practicable communication with each 
other as to render their junction possible when 
the necessity should be foreseen. 

Each of the three were confronted by forces 
greatly superior to their own, and it was 
doubtful which would first be the object of 
attack. 

The temporary occupation of Harper’s Ferry 
was especially needful for the removal of the 
valuable machinery* and material located there. 

The demonstrations of General Patterson, 
commanding the Federal army in that region, 
caused General Johnston earnestly to insist 
upon being allowed to retire to a position 
nearer Winchester. Under the circumstances 
an official letter was addressed to him, from 
which the following is an extract : 


“Adjutant ^nd lN5rECT-)R-tiENER\ *5 
“ Riciim-ind, Ji,- j 13 iS' : 

‘‘To General J. E, Johnston, co:T\rr\?.ny.r:‘^ 
Harper s Ferry, \’ir!j^inia. 

“ Sir : You have been heretotorc instrucoui 
to exercise your discretion as to retiring iro:n 
your position at Harper’s Ferry, and takin,;' 
the field to check the advance of the enemy. 
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. . . The effective portion of your com- 

mand, together with the baggage and what- 
ever else would impede your operations in the 
field, it would be well to send, without delay, 
to the Manassas road. . . . For these 

reasons it has been with reluctance that any 
attempt was made to give you specific instruc- 
tions, and you will accept the assurance of the 
readiness with which the freest exercise of 
discretion on your part will be sustained. 

"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ S. Cooper.” 

The two first encounters of the Northern 
and Southern troops occurred about this time. 
On June ii, i86i, at Bethel Church, and on 
June 1 8 th Colonel Vaughan met the enemy 
at the twenty-first bridge on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, charged upon his camp, 
captured and brought off two pieces of artil- 
lery and the enemy’s flag. 

While General Johnston was keeping the 
army under Patterson in check in the Valley, 
a disaster to the Confederate arms occurred 
in West Virginia. General Garnett was de- 
feated at Rich Mountain by McClellan and 
Rosecrans and forced to retreat. General 
Garnett was killed. 

The enemy in front of General Johnston 
were reinforced, and he, anticipating an attack 
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by a superior force wrote, July 9, 1S61, to 
General Cooper, a letter of which the follow- 
ing extract is the last paragraph : 

“ If it is proposed to strengthen us against 
the attack I suggest as soon to be made, it 
seems to me that General Beauregard might, 
with great expedition, furnish five or six thou- 
sand men for a few days. J. E. J.” 

The enemy did not attack General Johnston, 
but the Federal army in front of Washington, 
under General McDowell, advanced to attack 
the army of General Beauregard at Manassas, 
and a few hours before they took up their line 
of march, a lady gave notice of the fact to the 
Confederates, and a telegram was sent to 
General Johnston : 

‘‘ Richmond, Ji.!} 17, 1S61. 

" To General J. E. Johnston, 

“ Winchester, Va. 

“General Beauregard is attacked. To 
strike the enemy a decisive blow, a junction 
of all your effective force will be needed. Ii 
practicable, make the movement, sending your 
sick and baggage to Culpepper Court-House, 
either by railroad or by Warrenton. 

“ In all the arrangements exercise your d;.s- 
cretion. 

(Signed) “ S. C".'r;-:R, 

“ Adjutant and Inspsi'tor-O.wi: 
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To this telegram General Johnston replied: 

“Headquarters, Winchester, Va , July i8, i86i 

“ General : I have had the honor to re- 
ceive your telegram of yesterday. 

“ General Patterson, who had been at Bun- 
ker Hill since Monday, seems to have moved 
yesterday to Charleston, twenty-three miles 
east of Winchester. 

“ Unless he prevents it, we shall move tow- 
ard General Beauregard to-day. 

“Joseph E. Johnston.” 

After Johnston moved to join Beauregard, 
he telegraphed an inquiry to Mr. Davis, re- 
garding his relative rank to Beauregard, and 
the following answer was returned : 

“Richmond, July 20, 1861. 

“ General J. E. Johnston, 

“ Manassas, Va. 

“You are a General in the Confederate 
Army, possessed of the power attached to 
that rank. You will know how to make the 
exact knowledge of Brigadier-General Beau- 
regard, as well of the ground as of the troops 
and preparation, avail for the success of the 
object in which you co-operate. 

“ The zeal of both assures me of harmo- 
nious action. 


“ Jefferson Davis.” 
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Though the date of General Johnston's 
commission gave him precedence, to avoid 
a misunderstanding between these generals, 
whose cordial co-operation was necessary to 
the welfare of their country, Mr. Davis de- 
cided at the earliest moment to go in person 
to the army. 



CHAPTER X. 


EKGAGEMENT AT BULL RUN, AND BATTLE OF 
MANASSAS. 

The Federal Army under the command of 
General McDowell reached the vicinity of 
Fairfax Court-House on July 17th, and Gen- 
eral Bonham, commanding that advanced 
post with a brigade of South Carolina troops, 
fell back and took position behind Bull Run, 
where, in line along that stream, were located 
the different regiments, batteries, and brigades 
of General Beauregard’s army. The line ex- 
tended a distance of eight miles from Union 
Mills on the right, to the stone bridge over 
Bull Run on the left, where it is crossed by 
the Warrenton and Alexandria turnpike. 

McDowell, arriving at Centreville, threw 
forward, on the i8th, a division under General 
Tyler, to “ feel ” General Beauregard’s line, 
but “ not to brinof on an engagfement.” But 
General Tyler, brought forward a battery of 
the Washington Artillery and opened fire 
upon the Confederates. After a sharp fight 
his forces were withdrawn with loss. 

This affair, being one almost exclusively of 
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artillery, was a notable event, and gave assur- 
ance that our volunteer artillery could suc- 
cessfully cope with the regular batteries of 
the United States.* 

This battalion of veterans formed the guard 
of honor which followed my husband's re- 
mains twenty-eight years afterward, when he 
was laid to rest in the Tomb of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, at New Orleans. 

General Johnston arrived at General Beau- 
regard’s headquarters on July 20th. While 
on the march, Beauregard sent him a sugges- 
tion to march by Aldie and attack the rear of 
the Federal right at Centreville, while his 
troops from Bull Run assailed that army in 
front. Johnston did not agree with this plan, 
he considered it impracticable to direct the 
movements of troops so distant from each 
other, by roads so far separated, in such a 
manner as to combine their action on a field 
of battle. 

Early on July 21st, a cannonade was 
opened by the enemy from the opposite bank 
of Bull Run, and it was evident that he was 
marchine aeainst the left of the Confederate 

o o 

line of battle, at and beyond the stone bridge. 


* General Beauregard, in his ofncial re^rr: vT e it- 
says: “ The guns engaged in this s;rT-'.ar c r.'.j: :r. : 

three 6-pounder rifled pieces and f. ur < rti^ar. i- -■ a 

Walton’s Battalion, the Washington Ar'.’.’.er}, c: Ne'^ 
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The troops there stationed met the advance 
with great steadiness,*but were outnumbered, 
and fell back to the plateau around the Henry- 
House. 

The battle raged with varied success upon 
the Henry plateau until after four o’clock, 
when the Federal army yielded to a flank at- 
tack of Generals Kirby Smith, with Elzey, 
and later Early, and were routed. 

Around the house of Mrs. Henry the fight 
raged the fiercest, and here were stationed 
the Federal batteries. Mrs. Henry, old and 
bed-ridden, was caught between the cross 
fire of the artillery and was killed in her bed. 

The details of the great battles of the war 
I will not attempt to describe, leaving that 
duty to the participants, and refer my readers 
to the many able historians who have depict- 
ed them, and to official reports now being 
published by the Government. 

Where Mr. Davis was present, I will re- 
cord his connection therewith. He thus 
wrote of this battle ; 

“ After the delivery of the message to Con- 
gress, on Saturday, July 20th, I intended to 
leave in the afternoon for Manassas, but was 
detained until the next morning, when I left 
by rail, accompanied by my aide-de-camp. 
Colonel J. R. Davis, to confer with the gen- 
erals on the field. As we approached Man- 
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assas Railroad junction, a cloud of dust was 
visible a short distance to the west of the 
railroad. It resembled one raised by a body 
of marching troops, and recalled to my re- 
membrance the design of General Beaure- 
gard to make the Rappahannock his second 
line of defence. It was, however, subse- 
quently learned that the dust was raised by a 
number of wagons which had been sent to 
the rear for greater security against the con- 
tingencies of the battle. The sound of the 
firing had now become very distinct, so much 
so as to leave no doubt that a general en- 
gagement had commenced. Though that 
event had been anticipated as being near at 
hand after the action of the iSth, it was both 
hoped and desired that it would not occur 
quite so soon, the more as it was not known 
whether the troops from the valley had yet 
arrived. 

‘‘ On reaching the railroad junction, I found 
a large number of men, bearing the usual evi- 
dence of those who leave the field of battle 
under a panic. They crowded around the 
train with fearful stories of a defeat of our 
army. The railroad conductor announced his 
decision that the railroad train should pro- 
ceed no farther. Looking among those who 
were about us for one whose demeanor ga\ e 
reason to expect from him a collected answer. 
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I selected one whose gray beard and calm 
face gave best assurance. He, however, 
could furnish no encouragement. Our line, 
he said, was broken, all was confusion, the 
army routed, and the battle lost I asked for 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard ; he said 
they were on the field when he left it. I re- 
turned to the conductor and told him that I 
must go on ; that the railroad was the only 
means by which I could proceed, and that, 
until I reached the headquarters, I could not 
get a horse to ride to the field where the bat- 
tle was raging. He finally consented to de- 
tach the locomotive from the train, and, for my 
accommodation, to run it as far as the army 
headquarters. In this manner Colonel Da- 
vis, aide-de-camp, and myself proceeded. 

“ At the headquarters we found the Quarter- 
master-General, W. L. Caball, and the Adju- 
tant-General, Jordan, of General Beauregard’s 
staff, who courteously agreed to furnish us 
horses, and also to show us the route. 
While the horses were being prepared. Col- 
onel Jordan took occasion to advise my aide- 
de-camp, Colonel Davis, of the hazard of go- 
ing to the field, and the impropriety of such 
exposure on my part. The horses were after 
a time reported ready, and we started to the 
field. The stragglers soon became numerous, 
and warnings as to the fate which awaited us 
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if we advanced were not only frequent, but 
evidently sincere. 

“ There were, however, many who turned 
back, and the wounded generally cheered 
upon meeting us. I well remember one, a 
mere stripling, who, supported on the shoul- 
ders of a man, who was bearing him to the 
rear, took off his cap and waved it with a 
cheer, that showed within that slender form 
beat the heart of a hero — breathed a spirit 
that would dare the labors of Hercules. 

"As we advanced, the storm of the battle 
was rolling westward, and its fury became 
faint. When I met General Johnston, who 
was upon a hill which commanded a general 
view of the field of the afternoon’s operations, 
and inquired of him as to the state of affairs, 
he replied that we had won the battle. I left 
him there and rode still farther to the west 
Several of the volunteers on General Beaure- 
gard’s staff joined me, and a command of 
cavalry, the gallant leader of which. Captain 
John F. Lay, insisted that I was too near the 
enemy to be without an escort. We, how- 
ever, only saw one column near to us that 
created a doubt as to which side it belonged : 
and, as w'e were riding toward it, it was sug- 
gested that we should halt until it could be 
examined with a field-glass. Colonel Ches- 
nut dismounted so as the better to use hi- 
VoL. II.— 7 
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glass, and at that moment the column formed 
into line, by which the wind struck the flag so 
as to extend it, and it was plainly revealed to 
be that of the United States. 

“ Our cavalry, though there was present 
but the squadron previously mentioned, and 
specified in a statement of the commander 
from which I will make some extracts, dashed 
boldly forward to charge. The demonstra- 
tion was followed by the immediate retreat of 
what was, I believe, the last, thereabout, of 
the enemy’s forces maintaining their organiza- 
tion, and showing a disposition to dispute the 
possession of the field of battle. In riding 
over the ground, it seemed quite possible to 
mark the line of a fugitive’s flight. Here was 
a musket, there a cartridge-box, there a 
blanket or overcoat, a haversack, etc., as if 
the runner had stripped himself, as he went, 
of all impediments to speed. 

“As we approached toward the left of our 
line, the signs of an utter rout of the enemy 
were unmistakable, and justified the conclu- 
sion that the watchword of ‘ On to Rich- 
mond’ had been changed to ‘ Off for Wash- 
ington.’ 

“On the extreme left of our field of opera- 
tions, I found the troops whose opportune 
arrival had averted the impending disaster, 
and so materially contributed to our victory. 
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Some of them had, after arriving at the 
Manassas railroad junction, hastened to our 
left; their brigadier-general, E. K. Smith, 
■was wounded soon after going into action, 
and the command of the brigade devolved 
upon Elzey, by whom it was gallantly and 
skilfully led to the close of the battle ; others, 
under the command of General (then Colonel) 
Early, made a rapid march, under the press- 
ing necessity, from the extreme right of our 
line to and beyond our left, so as to attack 
the enemy in flank, thus inflicting on him the 
discomfiture his oblique movement was de- 
signed to inflict upon us. All these troops 
and the others near to them had hastened 
into action without supplies or camp-equip- 
age ; weary, hungry, and without shelter, 
nisfht closed around them where thev stood, 
the blood-stained victors on a hard-fought 
field. 

“ It was reported to me that some of the 
troops had been so long without food as to 
be suffering severe hunger, and that no sup- 
plies could be got where they were. I made 
several addresses to them, all to the effect: 
that their position was that best adapted to a 
pursuit of the enemy, and that they should 
therefore remain there: adding that I wculd 
go to the headquarters and direct that ^up- 
plies should be sent to them promptly. 
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“ General (then Colonel) Early, command- 
ing- a brigade, informed me of some wounded 
who required attention ; one. Colonel Gard- 
ner, was, he said, at a house not far from 
where we were. I rode to see him, found him 
in severe pain, and, from the twitching visible 
and frequent, seemed to be threatened with 
tetanus. A man sat beside him whose uni- 
form was that of the enemy ; but he was gen- 
tle, and appeared to be solicitously atten- 
tive. He said that he had no morphine, and 
did not know where to get any. I found in 
a short time a surgeon who went with me to 
Colonel Gardner, having the articles necessary 
in the case. Before leaving Colonel Gardner, 
he told me that the man who was attending 
to him might, without hindrance, have re- 
treated with his comrades, but had kindly re- 
mained with him, and he therefore asked my 
protection for the man. I took the name and 
the State of the supposed Good Samaritan, 
and at army headquarters directed that he 
should not be treated as a prisoner. The se- 
quel will be told hereafter. 

“ It was late, and we rode back In the 
night, say seven miles, to the army head- 
quarters. I had not seen General Beaure- 
gard on the field, and did not find him at 
his quarters when we returned ; the promise 
made to the troops was therefore communi- 
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cated to a staff-officer, who said he would 
have the supplies sent. At a later hour, when 
I met General Beauregard and informed him 
of what had occurred, he stated that, because 
of a false alarm which had reached him, he 
had ordered the troops referred to from the 
left to the right of our line, so as to be in po- 
sition to repel the reported movement of the 
enemy against that flank. That such an 
alarm should have been credited, and a night 
march ordered on account of it, shows how 
little the completeness of the victory' was 
realized.” 

The army under McDowell numbered, 
present for duty, 34.127. 

The Confederate force present at the bat- 
tle and engaged, was 13,000. 

When the first telegram came to Richmond 
announcing the victory, the President said : 
“ Several cannon were captured.” .A. less 
reliable report said two, but I felt sure, with 
his habitually cautious habit of under-state- 
ment, he would have said two, if there were 
not more, and so it proved to be. He was 
the only person I have ever known, who, in 
moments of triumph, or while moved by per- 
sonal distaste, or violent anger, habitually un- 
derstated what was achieved, or the provo- 
cation offered. 
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CONFERENCES AFTER THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 

Mr. Davis thus continued the narrative : 

“ At a late hour of the night, I had a con- 
ference with Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard ; the Adjutant - General of the latter, 
Colonel Jordan, was present, and sat opposite 
to me at the table. 

“ When, after some preliminary conversa- 
tion, I asked whether any troops had been 
sent in pursuit of the enemy, I was answered 
in the negative. Upon further inquiry as to 
what troops were in the best position for pur- 
suit, and had been least fatigued during the 
day. General Bonham’s brigade was men- 
tioned. I then suggested that he should be 
ordered in pursuit ; a pause ensued, until 
Colonel Jordan asked me if I would dictate 
the order. I at once dictated an order for 
immediate pursuit. Some conversation fol- 
lowed, the result of which was a modification 
of the order by myself, so that, instead of im- 
mediate pursuit, it should be commenced at 
early dawn. Colonel Jordan spoke across 
the table to me, saying, ‘ If you will send the 
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order as you first dictated it, the enemj’ won’t 
stop till he gets into the Potomac.’ I believe 
I remember the words very nearlj-, and am 
quite sure that I do remember them substan- 
tially. On March 25, 1878, I wrote to Gen- 
eral Beauregard as follows : 

“ ‘ Dear Sir ; Permit me to ask you to re- 
call the conference held between General 
Johnston, yourself, and myself, on the night 
after the close of the battle of Manassas ; and 
to give me, if you can, a copy of the order 
which I dictated, and which your Adjutant- 
General, T. J. Jordan, wrote at my dictation, 
directing Brigadier- General Bonham to fol- 
low the retreating enemy. If you cannot fur- 
nish a copy of the order, please give me your 
recollection of its substance. 

“ ‘ Yours respectfully, 

“ ‘ J EFFERSON DaVIS.’ 

“ To this letter General Beauregard cour- 
teously replied that his order-book was in 
New York, in the hands of a friend, to whom 
he would write for a copy of the order de- 
sired if it be in said book, and that he would 
also write to his adjutant. General Jordan, 
for his recollection of the order, if it had not 
been inscribed in the order-book. 

" On April 29th, General Beauregard for- 
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.warded to me the answer to his inquiries in 
my beh2ilf, as follows : 

“‘New York, 63 Broadway, April 18, 1878. 

“ ‘ My Dear General : In answer to your 
note, I hasten to say that, properly, Mr. Da- 
vis is not to be held accountable for our failure 
to pursue McDowell from the field of Manas- 
sas on the night of July 21, 1861. 

“ ‘ As to the order, to which I presume Mr. 
Davis refers in his note to you, I recollect the 
incident very distinctly. 

“ ‘ The night of the battle, as I was about 
to ascend to your quarters over my ofifice. 
Captain E. P. Alexander, of your staff, in- 
formed me that Captain , attached to Gen- 

eral Johnston’s army of the Shenandoah, re- 
ported that he had been as far forward as 
Centreville, where he had seen the Federal 
army completely routed, and in full flight 
toward Washington. 

“ ‘ This statement I at once repeated to Mr. 
Davis, General Johnston, and yourself, whom 
I found seated around your table — Mr. Davis 
at the moment writing a despatch to General 
Cooper. 

“ ‘ As soon as I made my report, Mr. Davis, 
with much animation, asserted the necessity 
for an urgent pursuit that night by Bonham, 
who, with his own brigade and that of Long- 
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Street, was in close proximity to Centrevillc 
at the moment. So I took my seat at the 
same table with you, and wrote the order for 
pursuit, substantially at the dictation of Mr. 
Davis. But while writing, either I hap- 
pened to remember, or Captain Alexander 
himself — as I am inclined to believe — called 
me aside to remind me, that his informant was 

known among us of the old army as 

because of eccentricities, and in contradistinc- 
tion with others of the same name. When I 
repeated this reminder, Mr. Davis recalled 
the sobriquet, as he had a precise personal 
knowledge of the officers of the old army. 
He laughed heartily, as did all present. 

“ ' The question of throwing General Bon- 
ham forward that night, upon the unverified 
report of Captain , was now briefly dis- 

cussed, with a unanimous decision against it ; 
therefore, the order was not despatched. 

“ ‘ It is proper to add in this connection 
that, so far as I am aware — and I had the op- 
portunity of knowing what occurred — this 
was the only instance during Mr. Davis’s stay 
at Manassas in which he e.xercised any voice 
as to the movement of the troops. Proiound- 
ly pleased by the junction of the two Confed- 
erate armies upon the very field of battle, his 
bearing toward the generals vho commander, 
them was eminently proper, as I 'nave test;- 
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whom the operations were confided would is- 
sue all orders to the troops. I supposed the 
order, as modified by myself, had been sent. 
I have found, however, since the close of the 
war, that it was not, but that an order to the 
same effect was sent on the night of July 21st, 
for a copy of which I am indebted to the 
kindness of that chivalrous gentleman, soldier, 
and patriot. General Bonham. It is as fol- 
lows : 


‘“Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Manass*\s, July 21, iS 6 i. 

“ ‘ (Special order. No. 140.) 

" ‘ I. General Bonham will send, as early as 
practicable in the morning, a command of two 
of his regiments of infantry, a strong force of 
cavalry, and one field battery, to scour the 
country and roads to his front, toward Cen- 
treville. He will carry with him abundant 
means of transportation for the collection of 
our wounded, all the arms, ammunition, and 
abandoned hospital stores, subsistence, and 
ba'T^'T^a'Te, which will be sent immediately to 
these headquarters. 

“ ‘ General Bonham will advance with cau- 
tion, throwing out an advanced guard and 
skirmishers on his right and left, and the ut- 
most caution must be taken to prevent firing 


into our own men. 
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“ ' Should it appear, while this command is 
occupied as directed, that it is insufficient for 
the purposes indicated. General Bonham will 
call on the nearest brigade commander for 
support. 

“ ‘ 11. Colonel P. St. George Cooke, com- 
manding, will despatch at the same time, for 
similar purposes, a command of the same size 
and proportions of infantry, artillery, and cav- 
alry, on the road via Stone Bridge ; and an- 
other command of two companies of infantry 
and one of cavalry on the road by which the 
enemy retreated, toward and via Sudley’s 
Mills. 

“ ‘ By command of Brigadier- General Beau- 
regard. 

“‘Thomas Jordan, 

" * A. A. Adjutant- General’ 
“ ' To Brigadier Bonham.’ ” 

" Impressed with the belief that the enemy 
was very superior to us, both in numbers and 
appointments, I had felt apprehension that, 
unless pressed, he would recover from the 
panic under which he fled from the field, 
rally on his reserves, and renew the contest. 
Therefore it was that I immediately felt the 
necessity for a pursuit of the fugitives, and 
insisted that the troops on the extreme left 
should retain their position during the night 
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of the 2 1 St, as has been heretofore stated. 
In conference with the generals that night, 
this subject was considered, and I dictated an 
order for a movement on the rear of the 
enemy at early dawn, which, on account of 
the late hour at which it was given, differed 
very little from one for an immediate move- 
ment. A rainfall, extraordinary for its vio- 
lence and duration, occurred on the morning 
of the succeeding day, so that, over places 
where during the battle one could scarcely get 
a drink of water, rolled torrents which, in the 
afternoon of the 2 2 d, it was difficult to cross. 

“ From these and other causes, the troops 
were scattered to such an extent, that but few 
commands could have been assembled for im- 
mediate service. It was well for us that the 
enemy, instead of retiring in order so as to be 
rallied and again brought to the attack, left 
hope behind, and fled in dismay to seek for 
safety beyond the Potomac. 

" Each hour of the day following the bat- 
tle added to the evidence of a thorough rout 
of the enemy. Abandoned wagons, stores, 
guns, caissons, small-arms, and ammunition, 
proved his complete demoralization. .-\.s far 
as our cavalry went, no hostile force was met, 
and all the indications favored the conclusion 
that the purpose of invasion had for the ti.me 
been abandoned. 
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“ The victory, though decisive and impor- 
tant, both in its moral and physical effect, had 
been dearly bought by the sacrifice of the lives 
of many of our bravest and best, who at the first 
call of their country had rushed to its defence. 

“ When riding to the front, I met an ambu- 
lance bearing General Barnard Bee from the 
field, where he had been mortally wounded, 
after his patriotism had been illustrated by 
conspicuous exhibitions of skill, daring, and 
fortitude. Soon after, I learned that my 
friend. Colonel Bartow, had heroically sealed 
with his life-blood his faith in the sanctity of 
our cause. He had been the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the Provi- 
sional Congress, and after the laws were en- 
acted to provide for the public defence, he 
went to the field to maintain them. It is to 
such virtuous and devoted citizens that a 
country is indebted for its prosperity and 
honor, as well in peace as in war. 

“ Reference has been made to the disper- 
sion of our troops after the battle, and in this 
connection the following facts are mentioned : 
In the afternoon of the 226 ., with a guide sup- 
posed to be cognizant of the positions at 
which the different commands would be 
found, I - went to visit the wounded, and 
among them a youth of my family, who, it 
was reported to me, was rapidly sinking. 
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After driving many miles, and witnessing 
very painful scenes, but seldom finding the 
troops in the position where my guide sup- 
posed them to be, and always disappointed 
in discovering him I particularly sought, I 
was, at the approach of night, about to aban- 
don the search, when, accidentally meeting 
an officer of the command to which the vouth 
belonged, I was directed to the temporary 
hospital to which the wounded of that com- 
mand had been removed. It was too late ; 
the soul of the young soldier had just left the 
body ; the corpse lay before me.* Around 
him were many gentle boys, suffering in dif- 
ferent degrees from the wounds they had re- 
ceived. One bright, refined-looking youth 
from South Carolina, severely, if not fatally, 
wounded, responded to my expression cf sym- 
pathy by the heroic declaration that it was 
‘ sweet to die for such a cause.' + 

Many kindred spirits ascended to the 
Father from that field of their crlorv. The 

O 

roll need not be recorded here ; it has a more 
enduring depository than the pen can make 
— the traditions of a grateful people. 

* While in the agamies of i a:n, an : ’ ''--c’ e *’ i’*"*. - ' . 

the ambulance corps oame to taV.e ] rr.a* ^ I' *r. ' ' • 

hospital, hut he pointed to a wounded i -ir ! ' 

“Take him. he niav I l. i ' 

f Thes>e two ln<..llil.*nt^ were iievur m.ci.:.*. . e 1 \ i ; 

out glibicning eycb and faliciii g \oiv.e. 
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“ On the night of the 2 2d, I held a second 
conference with Generals Johnston and Beau- 
regard. All the revelations of the day were 
of the most satisfactory character, as to the 
completeness of our victory. The large 
amount gained of fine artillery, small-arms, 
and ammunition, all of which were much 
needed by us, was not the least gratifying 
consequence of our success. The generals, 
like myself, were all content with what had 
been done. 

“ I propounded to them the inquiry as to 
what it was practicable to do. They con- 
curred as to their 'inability to cross the Po- 
tomac, and to the further inquiry as to an ad- 
vance to the south side of the Potomac, 
General Beauregard promptly stated that 
there were strong fortifications there, occu- 
pied by garrisons which had not been in the 
battle, and were therefore not affected by the 
panic which had seized the defeated army. 
He described these fortifications as having 
wide, deep ditches, with palisades which 
would prevent the escalade of the works. 
Turning to General Johnston, he said, 
‘They have spared no expense.’ It was 
further stated in explanation that we had no 
sappers and miners, nor even the tools re- 
quisite to make regular approaches. If we 
had possessed both, the time required for 
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such operations would have more than suf- 
ficed for General Patterson’s army and other 
forces to have been brought to that locality, 
in sucb numbers as must have rendered the 
attempt, with our present means, futile. 

“ This view of the matter rests on the sup- 
position that the fortifications and garrisons 
described did actually exist, of which there 
seemed then to be no doubt. If the reports 
which have since reached us be true, that 
there was at that time neither fortifications 
nor troops stationed on the south bank of the 
Potomac ; that all the enemy’s forces fled to 
the north side of the river, and even beyond ; 
that the panic of the routed army infected the 
whole population of Washington City ; and 
that no preparation was made, or even con- 
templated, for the destruction of the bridge 
across the Potomac — then it may ha\e been, 
as many have asserted, that our army, fol- 
lowing close upon the flying enemy, could 
have entered and taken possession of the 
United States capital. These reports, how- 
ever, present a condition of aftairs altoget.ier 
at variance with the information on wlrich we 
had to act. Thus it was, and, so ‘.ar as I 
knew, for the reasons above stated, that an 
advance to the south bank of the Potomac 
w'as not contemplated as the immediate se- 
quence of the ^ ictory at Manassas. 

VoL. II.— 8 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE VICTORY. 

Mr. Davis continued : “ The victory of 
Manassas was certainly extraordinary, not only 
on account of the disparity of our numbers 
and the inferiority of our arms, but also be- 
cause of many other disadvantages under 
which we labored. We had no disciplined 
troops, and, though our citizens were gener- 
ally skilled in the use of small-arms, which, 
with their high pride and courage, might com- 
pensate for the want of training while in posi- 
tion, these inadequately substituted military 
instruction when manoeuvres had to be per- 
formed under fire, and could not make the 
old-fashioned musket equal to the long-range, 
new-model muskets with which the enemy 
was supplied. The disparity in artillery was 
still greater, both in the number and kinds of 
guns ; but, thanks to the skill and cool cour- 
age of the Rev. Captain W. N. Pendleton, his 
battery of light, smooth-bore guns, manned 
principally by the youths whose rector he 
had been, proved more effective in battle than 
the long-range rifle-guns of the enemy. The 
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character of the ground brought the forces 
into close contact, and the ricochet of the 
round balls carried havoc into the columns of 
the enemy, while the bolts of their rifle-guns, 
if they missed their object, penetrated harm- 
lessly into the ground. 

“ The field was very extensive, broken, and 
wooded. The senior general had so recentlj" 
arrived that he had no opportunity minutely 
to learn the ground, and the troops he brought 
were both unacquainted with the field and 
with those with whom they had to co-operate. 
To all this must be ‘added the disturbin" fact 

o 

that the plan of battle, as originally designed, 
was entirely changed by the movement of the 
enemy on our extreme left, instead of right 
and centre, as anticipated. The operations, 
therefore, had to be conducted against the 
plan of the enemy, instead of on that which 
our generals had prepared and explained to 
their subordinate commanders. The prompti- 
tude with which the troops moved, and the 
readiness with which our generals modified 
their preconceived plans to meet the necessi- 
ties as they were developed, entitled them to 
the commendation so liberally bestowed at 
the time bv their countrvmen at Iar.^e. 

“General Johnston had been prexiou^ly 
promoted to the highest grade in our army, 
and I deemed it but a fitting reward for the 
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services rendered by General Beauregard 
that he should be promoted to the same grade, 
to which accordingly I promoted him at once.” 

“ I have related how, in riding over the 
field of Manassas, I encountered a Federal 
soldier of whom it was said that, although he 
might have retreated in safety with the Federal 
army, he had remained within our lines to 
nurse a wounded Confederate officer, and that 
I ordered that in consideration of his human- 
ity he should not be treated as a prisoner of 
war. After the conference of the 2 2d, and 
because of it, I decided to return to Richmond 
and employ all the power of my office to in- 
crease the strength of the army, so as the 
better to enable it to meet the public need, 
whether in offensive - defensive or purely 
defensive operations, as opportunity should 
offer for the one, or the renewal of invasion 
require for the other. 

“A short time subsequent to my return, a 
message was brought to me, from the prison, 
to the effect that a non-commissioned officer, 
captured at Manassas, claimed to have a 
promise of protection from me. The name 
given was Hulbert, of Connecticut. I had 
forgotten the name he gave when I saw him ; 
but, believing that I would recognize the 
person who had attended to Colonel Gardner, 
and to whom only such a promise had been 
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given, the officer in charge was directed to 
send him to me. When he came I had no 
doubt of his identity, and explained to him 
that I had directed that he should not be 
treated as a prisoner, but that, in the multi- 
tude of those wearing the same uniform as 
his, some neglect or mistake had arisen, for 
which I was very sorr)% and that he should 
be immediately released and sent down the 
river to the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, 
where he would be among his own people. 
He then told me that he had a sister residing 
a few miles in the countr)', whom he would be 
very glad to visit. Permission was given him 
to do so, and a time fixed at which he was to 
report for transportation ; and so he left, with 
manifestations of thankfulness for the kind- 
ness with which he had been treated. In due 
time a newspaper was received, containing 
an account of his escape, and how he lingered 
about the suburbs of Richmond and made 
drawings of the surrounding fortifications. 
The treachery was as great as if his drawings 
had been valuable, which they could not have 
been, as we had onlv then commenced the 
detached works which were designed as a 
system of defences for Richmond.” 

The following letter, written by a \'irgin:a 
soldier, illustrates the kindness of manner 
which characterized Mr. Davis toward all 
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subordinates. He was approachable by all, 
even to the lowest in rank. The latter is 
given in illustration. 

“On Monday, July 22, 1861, the day after 
the first battle of Manassas, it was raining 
very hard ; President Davis, Beauregard, 
and Johnston were holding a council of 
war in a tent. • A young Mr. Fauntleroy, of 
my company, asked me to go with him on 
a little matter of business, not telling me 
what it was. He took me in the direction of 
the Moss mansion, and upon reaching the 
arched gateway we were confronted by a sen- 
tinel who promptly halted us. Fauntleroy re- 
monstrated, telling the sentinel that he must 
see President Davis ; the sentinel refused, as 
President Davis was holding a council of war. 
Directly President Davis came out of the 
tent, Fauntleroy and myself were then allowed 
to pass. We reached there almost simultane- 
ously with the President — he was half-way up 
the steps. Fauntleroy hailed him, with, ‘ Is 
that President Davis ’ and he, in his inimita- 
bly bland way replied : ‘Yes, sir,’ and added, 

‘ walk up, gentlemen, out of the rain.’ We 
declined with thanks, and Fauntleroy then 
told him that he was T. K. Fauntleroy, of 
Clarke County, Virginia, and wanted a com- 
mission in the regular Confederate army. 
President Davis asked him if he was any 
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relation to Colonel Fauntleroy of the United 
States army ; he replied that he ^vas his uncle. 

“ The President told him he was really glad 
to meet him, and that if he lived to go back to 
Richmond, he would send him a commission ; 
to which Fauntleroy replied : ‘ Can I rely upon 
you, Mr. President?' I was dumfounded, but 
the President was equal to the occasion, and in 
a manner that no man on earth could imitate 
or use, quietly and gently said, ‘ You can.' I 
can never forget it. 

"A month afterward, when we were in 
camp near Fairfax Court-House, one morning, 
a courier came up to where we were, bear- 
ing a commission to T. Kinloch Fauntleroy, 
as lieutenant in the regular Confederate 
army ; and I need not add that he was the 
happiest man I ever saw. . . . 

“ Joseph H. Shepard.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FAILURE TO PURSUE. 

I CONTINUE my husband’s review of the 
causes and responsibility for the failure of the 
Confederate army to pursue the Federals 
after the victory of Manassas, for those who 
loved him could scarcely give the just and 
impersonal account that he has, of the mis- 
representations which fell thick as hail from 
his detractors upon him. 

“ When the smoke of battle had lifted from 
the field of Manassas, and the rejoicing over 
the victory had spread over the land and 
spent its exuberance, some who, like Job’s 
war-horse ‘ sniffed the battle from afar,’ but 
in whom the likeness there ceased, censori- 
ously asked why the fruits of the victory had 
not been gathered by the capture of Wash- 
ington City. Then some indiscreet friends of 
the generals commanding in that battle, in- 
stead of the easier task of justification chose 
the harder one of exculpation for the imputed 
failure. Their ill-advised zeal, combined, per- 
haps, .with malice against me, induced the al- 
legation that the President had prevented the 
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generals from making an immediate and vig- 
orous pursuit of the routed enemy. 

“ This, as the other stories had been, was 
left to the correction which time, it was hoped, 
would bring ; the sooner, because it was ex- 
pected to be refuted by the reports of the 
commanding generals with whom I had con- 
ferred on that subject immediately after the 
battle. 

“ After considerable time had elapsed it 
was reported to me that a member of Con- 
gress, who had served on that occasion as a 
volunteer aid to General Beauregard, had 
stated in the House of Representatives that I 
had prevented the pursuit of the enemy after 
his defeat at Manassas. 

" This eave to the rumor such official char- 

o 

acter and dignity as seemed to me to entitle it 
to notice not hitherto given. Wherefore I 
addressed to General Johnston the following 
inquiry, which, though restricted in its terms 
to the allegation, was of such tenor as left it 
to his option to state all the facts connected 
with the slander, if he should choose to do 
me that justice, or should see the public inter- 
est involved in the correction, which, as stated 
in my letter to him, was that which gave it, in 
my estimation, its claim to consideration and 
had caused me to address him on the sub- 
ject : 
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“ ‘ Richmond, Va., November 3, 1861. 

“ ‘ General J. E. Johnston, Commanding 
Department of the Potomac. 

“ ‘ Sir : Reports have been and are being 
widely circulated to the effect that I prevented 
General Beauregard from pursuing the ene- 
my after the battle of Manassas, and had sub- 
sequently restrained him from advancing up- 
on Washington City. Though such state- 
ments may have been made merely for my 
injury, and in that view might be postponed 
to a more convenient season, they have ac- 
quired importance from the fact that they 
have served to create distrust, to excite dis- 
appointment, and must embarrass the admin- 
istration in its further efforts to reinforce the 
armies of the Potomac, and generally to pro- 
vide for the public defence. For these public 
considerations I call upon you, as the com- 
manding general, and as a party to all the 
conferences held by me on July 21st and 22d, 
to say whether I obstructed the pursuit of the 
enemy after the victory of Manassas, or have 
ever objected to an advance or other active 
operation which it was feasible for the army 
to undertake. 

“ ‘Very respectfully yours, etc., 

“Jefferson Davis.’ 
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“‘Headquarters, Ckntreville, 
NovenilH;! lo, l86l. 

“ ' To His Excellency the President. 

“ ‘ Sir : I have had the honor to receive 
your letter of the 3d instant, in which you call 
upon me “ as the commanding general, and as 
a party to all the conferences held by you on 
July 2 1st and 2 2d, to say whether you ob- 
structed the pursuit after the victory of Ma- 
nassas, or have ever objected to an advance 
or other active operation which it was feas- 
ible for the army to undertake ? ” 

“ ‘ To the first question I reply, No ; the 
pursuit was “obstructed” by the enemy’s 
troops at Centreville, as I have stated in my 
official report. In that report I have also 
said why no advance was made upon the 
enemy’s capital for reasons as follows ; 

“ ‘ The apparent freshness of the United 
States troops at Centreville, which checked 
our pursuit, the strong forces occupying the 
works near Georgetown, Arlington, and Alex- 
andria ; the certainty, too, that General Pat- 
terson, if needed, would reach Washington 
with his army of more than thirty thousand 
sooner than we could ; and the condition and 
inadequate means of the army in ammunition, 
provisions, and transportation, prevented any 
serious thought of advancing upon the Capi- 
tol. 
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“ ‘ To the second question I reply that it has 
never been feasible for the army to advance 
farther than it has done — to the line of 
Fairfax Court - House, with its advanced 
posts at Upton’s, Munson’s, and Mason’s 
Hill. After a conference at Fairfax Court- 
House with the three senior general officers, 
you announced it to be impracticable to give 
this army the strength which those officers 
considered necessary to enable it to assume 
the offensive. Upon which I drew it back 
to its present position. Most respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

“'J. E. Johnston.’” 

" This answer to my inquiry was conclusive 
as to the charge which had been industrious- 
ly circulated, that I had prevented the imme- 
diate pursuit of the enemy and had obstructed 
active operations after the battle of Manassas, 
and thus had caused the failure to reap the 
proper fruits of the victory. 

“No specific inquiry was made by me as 
to the part I took in the conferences of July 
2 1st and 2 2d, but a general reference was 
made to them. The entire silence of General 
Johnston in regard to those conferences is 
noticeable from the fact that, while his answer 
was strictly measured by the terms of my in- 
quiry as to pursuit, he added a statement 
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about a conference at Fairfax Court-House, 
which occurred in the autumn, say October, 
and could have had no relation to the ques- 
tion of pursuit of the enemy after the \ ictorj’ 
of Manassas, or other active operations there- 
with connected. The reasons stated in my 
letter for making an inquiry, naturally pointed 
to the conferences of July 21st and aad, but 
surely not to a conference held months sub- 
sequent to the battle, and on a question quite 
different from that of hot pursuit. In regard 
to the matter of this subsequent conference I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

“ I left the field of Manassas proud of the 
heroism of our troops in battle, and of the 
conduct of the officers who led them. Anx- 
ious to recognize the claim of the army on 
the gratitude of the country, it was my pleas- 
ing duty to bear testimony to their merit in 
every available form. 

“ With all the information possessed at 
the time by the commanding generals, the 
propriety of maintaining our position while 
seeking objects more easily obtained than 
the capture of the United States capital, 
seemed to me so demonstrable as to re- 
quire no other justification than the state- 
ments to which I have referred, in connec- 
tion with the conference of July 2 2d. It 
would have seemed to me then, as it does 
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now,* to be less than was due to the energy 
and fortitude of our troops, to plead a want 
of transportation and supplies for a march of 
about twenty miles through a country which 
had not been denuded by the ravages of war. 

“ Under these impressions and with such 
feelings, I wrote to General Beauregard as 
follows : 


“ ‘Richmond, Va., August 4, 1861. 

“ ' General Beauregard, Manassas, Va. 

“ ‘My Dear Sir: I think you are unjust to 
yourself in putting your failure to pursue the 
enemy to Washington to the account of short 
supplies of subsistence and transportation. 
Under the circumstances of our army, and in 
the absence of the knowledge since acquired, 
if indeed the statements be true, it would 
have been extremely hazardous to have done 
more than was performed. You will not fail 
to remember that, so far from knowing that 
the enemy was routed, a large part of our 
forces were moved by you, in the night of the 
2 1st, to repel a supposed attack upon our 
right, and that the next day’s operations did 
not fully reveal what has since been reported 
of the enemy’s panic. Enough was done for 
glory, and the measure of duty was full. Let 
us rather show the untaught that their desires 


• This was written aftei dehbeiatiun 111 1887. 
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are unreasonable, than, by dwelling on the 
possibilities recently developed, give form and 
substance to the criticisms always easy to 
those who judge after the event. 

“ ‘ With sincere esteem, I am your friend, 

“ ‘Jefferson D.wis.’ " 

“ I had declared myself content and grati- 
fied with the conduct of the troops and the 
officers, and supposed the generals, in recogni- 
tion of my efforts to aid them by increasing 
their forces and munitions, as well as by my 
abstinence from all interference with them 
upon the field, would have had neither 
cause nor motive to reflect upon me in their 
reports, and it was with equal surprise and 
regret that in this I found myself mistaken. 

“ General Johnston, in his report, repre- 
sented an order to him to make a junction 
with General Beauregard as a movement left 
to his discretion, wnth the condition that, if 
made, he should first send his sick and bag- 
gage to Culpepper Court-House. I felt con- 
strained to put upon his report, when it was 
received, the following endorsement : 

“ The teleg-ram referred to bv General 
Johnston in this report, as received by him at 
about one o’clock on the morning of J ;ly 
1 8th, is inaccurately reported : the to'.'.ow.ng 
is a copy : 
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Richmond, July 17, 1861. 

General J. E. Johnston, Winchester, Va. 

“ ‘ General Beauregard is attacked. To 
strike the enemy a decided blow a junction of 
all your effective force will be needed. If 
practicable make the movement, sending your 
sick and baggage to Culpepper Court-House, 
either by railroad or by Warrenton. In all 
the arrangements exercise your discretion. 

“ ‘ S. Cooper, . 

“ ' Adjutant and Inspector- General.' 


“ The word ‘ after ' is not found in the de- 
spatch before the words ‘ sending your sick,’ 
as is stated in the report ; so that the argu- 
ment based on it requires no comment. The 
order to move ‘ if practicable,’ had reference 
to General Johnston’s letters of July 12th and 
15th, representing the relative strength and 
positions of the enemy under Patterson, and 
of his own forces, to be such as to make it 
doubtful whether General Johnston had the 
power to effect the movement. 

“ Upon the receipt of General Beauregard’s 
report of the battle of Manassas, I found that 
it contained matter which seemed to me out 
of place, and therefore addressed to him the 
following letter : 
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“ -RiCHMitND, Va., 0 c :0 er 30. imji. 

“‘General Beauregard, Manassas, Va. 

“ ‘ Sir : Yesterday my attention was called 
to various newspaper publications, purportin';^ 
to have been sent from Manassas, and to be 
a synopsis of your report of the ]»attle of July 
2ist, last, and in which it is represented that 
you have been overruled by me in your plan 
for a battle with the enemy, south of the Po- 
tomac, for the capture of Baltimore and 
Washington, and the liberation of Maryland. 

“ ‘ I inquired for your long-expected report, 
and it has been to-day submitted for my in- 
spection. It appears, by official endorsement, 
to have been received by the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral on October iSth, though it is dated Au- 
gust 26, 1S61. 

“‘With much surprise I found that the 
newspaper statements were sustained by the 
text of your report. I was surprised, be- 
cause if we did differ in opinion as to the 
measure and purposes of contemplated cam- 
paicjns, such facts could have no appropriate 
place in the report of a battle; further, be- 
cause it seemed to be an attempt to exalt 
yourself at my expense ; and, especially, be- 
cause no such plan as that described vas 
sulimitted to me. It is true that, sorre time 
before it was ordered, \oi: expre-^-t' i a ie- 
sire for the junction of General Jon:>:uas 

VoL. II —9 
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army with your own. The movement was 
postponed until the operations of the enemy 
rendered it necessary, and until it became 
thereby practicable to make it with safety to 
the Vedley of Virginia. Hence I believe was 
secured the success by which it was attended. 

“‘If you have retained a copy of the plan of 
campaign which you say was submitted to me 
through Colonel Chesnut, allow me to re- 
quest that you will furnish me with a dupli- 
cate of it. 

“ ‘ Very respectfully yours, etc. 

“‘Jefferson Davis.’ 

“As General Beauregard did not think it 
proper to omit that portion of his report to 
which objection was made, it necessitated, 
when the entire report was transmitted to 
Congress, the placing of an endorsement upon 
it reviewing that part of the report which I 
considered objectionable. The Congress in 
its discretion, ordered the publication of the 
report, except that part to which the endorse- 
ment referred, thereby judiciously suppress- 
ing both the endorsement and the portion of 
the report to wliich it related. In this case 
and every other official report ever submitted 
to me, I made neither alteration nor eras- 
ure. 

“ That portion of the report which was sup- 
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pressed by the Congress has, since the war, 
found its -way into the press, but the endorse- 
ment that belongs to it has not been pub- 
lished. As part of the history of the time, I 
here present both in their proper connection : 

“ ‘ Gexer.vl S. Cooper, Adjulaul and In- 
spcclor-Goicral, Richmond, \’a. 

“ ‘ Before entering upon a narration of the 
general military operations in the presence of 
the enemy on July 21st, I propose, I hope not 
unreasonably, first to recite certain events 
which belong to the strategy of the campaign, 
and consequently form an essential part ol the 
histor)' of the battle. 

“ ‘ Havinof become satisfied that the advance 
of the enemy with a decidedly superior force, 
both as to numbers and war equipage, to at- 
tack or to turn my position in this quarter, was 
immediately impending, I despatched on July 
13th one of my staff. Colonel James Ches- 
nut, of South Carolina, to submit, for the con- 
sideration of the President, a plan of opera- 
tions substantially as follows : 

“ ‘ I proposed that General Johnston should 
unite, as soon as possible, the bulk or the 
army of the Shenandoah with that ot the Po- 
tomac, then under my command, leavin^ o*dy 
sufficient force to garrison his strong wor.<s 
at Winchester, and to guard the nve deicn'>:\ e 
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passes of the Blue Ridge, and thus hold Pat« 
terson in check. At the same time Brigadier- 
General Holmes was to march hither with all 
his command not essential for the defence of 
the position at Acquia Creek. These junctions 
having been effected at Manassas, an imme- 
diate impetuous attack of our combined armies 
upon General McDowell was to follow, as 
soon as he approached my advanced position 
at and around Fairfax Court-House, with the 
inevitable result, as I submitted, of his com- 
plete defeat and the destruction or capture of 
his army. This accomplished, the army of 
the Shenandoah, under General Johnston, 
increased with a part of my forces and re- 
joined, as he returned, by the detachment left 
to hold the mountain-passes, was to march 
back rapidly into the Valley, fall upon and 
crush Patterson with a superior force, where- 
soever he might be found. This, I confident- 
ly estimated, could be achieved within fifteen 
days after General Johnston should march 
from Winchester for Manassas. 

“ ‘ Meanwhile, I was to occupy the enemy’s 
works on this side of the Potomac, if, as I 
anticipated, he had been so routed as to en- 
able me to enter them with him ; or if not, to 
retire again for a time within the lines of Bull 
Run with my main force. Patterson having 
been virtually destroyed, then General John- 
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ston would reinforce General Garnett suin- 
ciently to make him superior to his opponent 
(General McClellan), and able to defeat that 
officer. This done, General Garnett was to 
form an immediate junction with General 
Johnston, who was forthwith to cross the 
Potomac into hlaryland with his whole force, 
arouse the people as he advanced to the re- 
covery of their political rights and the de- 
fence of their homes and families from an 
offensive invmder, and then march to the in- 
vestment of Washington, in the rear, while I 
resumed the offensive in front. This plan of 
operations, you are aware, was not accepta- 
ble at the time, from considerations which 
appeared so weighty as to more than coun- 
terbalance its proposed advantages. In- 
formed of these views and of the decision of 
the War Department, I then made my prepa- 
rations for the stoutest practicable defence of 
the line of Bull Run, the enemv having de- 
velopecl his purpose, by the advance on, and 
occupation of, Fairfax Court-House, from 
which my advance brigade had been with- 
drawn. 

“ ‘ The War Department having been in- 
formed by me, by telegraph, on July 17th, of 
the movement of General McDowell, General 
Johnston was immediately ordered to form a 
junction of his army corps with mine, should 
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the movement in his judgment be deemed 
advisable. General Holmes was also directed 
to push forward, with two regiments, a bat- 
tery, and one company of cavalry.’ ” 

“ The order issued by the War Department 
to General Johnston was not, as herein re- 
ported, to form a junction ' should the move- 
ment in his judgment be deemed advisable.’ 
The following is an accurate copy of the 
order ; 

“ ‘ General Beauregard is attacked. To 
strike the enemy a decisive blow, a junction 
of all your effective force will be needed. If 
practicable make the movement, sending your 
sick and baggage to Culpepper Court-House, 
either by railroad or by Warrenton. In all of 
the arrangements exercise your discretion.’ ” 

“ The words ‘ if practicable ’ had reference 
to letters of General Johnston of July 12th 
and 15th, which made it extremely doubtful if 
he had the power to make the movement, in 
view of the relative strength and position of 
Patterson’s forces as compared with his own. 

“The plan of campaign reported to have 
been submitted, but not accepted, and to have 
led to a decision of the War Department, 
cannot be found among its files, nor any refer- 
ence to any decision made upon it ; and it 
was not known that the army had advanced 
beyond the line of Bull Run, the position pre- 
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viously selected by General Lee, and whicli 
was supposed to have continued to be the de- 
fensive line occupied by the main body of our 
forces. Inquiry has developed the fact that 
a message, to be verbally delivered, was sent 
by the Honorable Mr. Chesnut. If the con- 
jectures recited in the report were entertained, 
they rested on the accomplishment of one 
great condition, namel)-, that a junction of 
the forces of General Johnston and Holmes 
should be made with the arm}' of General 
Beauregard and should gain a victory. The 
junction was made, the victory was won ; but 
the consequences that were predicted did not 
result. The reasons why no such conse- 
quences could result are given in the closing 
passages of the reports of both the command- 
ing generals, and the responsibility cannot be 
transferred to the Government at Richmond, 
w'hich certainly would have united in any 
feasible plan to accomplish such desirable 
results. 

“If the plan of the campaign mentioned in 
the report had been presented in a written 
communication, and in sufficient detail to pe.-- 
mit proper investigation, it must have been 
pronounced to be impossible at that tmie, and 
its proposal could only have been accounted 
for by the want of information of the lorccs 
and positions of the armies in the field. The 
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facts which rendered it impossible are the 
following : 

“ 1 . It was based, as related from memory 
by Colonel Chesnut, on the supposition of 
drawing a force of about 25,000 men from the 
command of General Johnston. The letters of 
General Johnston show his effective force to 
have been only 1 1,000, with an enemy 30,000 
strong in his front, ready to take possession 
of the Valley of Virginia on his withdrawal. 

“ II. It proposed to continue operations by 
effecting a junction of a part of the victorious 
forces with the army of General Garnett, in 
Western Virginia. General Garnett’s forces 
amounted only to 3 or 4,000 men, then known 
to be in rapid retreat before vastly superior 
forces under McClellan, and the news that 
he was himself killed and his army scattered 
arrived within forty-eight hours of Colonel 
Chesnut’s arrival in Richmond. 

“ III. The plan was based on the improb- 
able and inadmissible supposition that the 
enemy was to wait everywhere, isolated and 
motionless, until our forces could effect junc- 
tions to attack them in detail. 

“ IV. It could not be expected that any suc- 
cess obtainable on the battle-field would en- 
able our forces to carry the fortifications 
on the Potomac, garrisoned, and within sup- 
porting distance of fresh troops ; nor, after 
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the actual battle and victory, did the generals 
on the field propose an advance on the Capi- 
tol ; nor does it appear that they since have 
believed themselves in a condition to attempt 
such a movement. 

“ It is proper also to observe that there is 
no communication on file in the War Depart- 
ment, as recited at the close of the report, 
showing what were the causes Avhich pre- 
vented the advance of our forces and a pro- 
longed, vigorous pursuit of the enemy to and 
beyond the Potomac.” 

I reproduce these evidences of the injus- 
tice of the slanders that attributed to my 
husband the failure to follow the victory at 
Manassas, because they have been repro- 
duced in book form, and may be regarded in 
forelcrn lands as Confederate authorities. I 
learn the refutations have not been seen by 
writers who otherwise would have been im- 
partial historians of the war between the 
States, and have far from exhausted the proof 
of the absolute verity of my husband’s refuta- 
tion ; but I have quoted enoujjh ro enable 
the reader to see the yross injustice of the 
accusation that he was responsible for the 
non-action of our armies. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


GENERAL JOHNSTON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

After the battle of Manassas the Confed- 
erate army settled down in camp at and 
around Centreville. 

Although after combining the armies of 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard at Man- 
assas the command of the whole would un- 
questionably devolve upon General Johnston, 
matters did not apparently run smoothly be- 
tween the two generals, and conflicts of au- 
thority occurred, as will appear by the follow- 
ing letters and telegrams.* 

In fact. General Johnston brooked no in- 
terference with his command, even by his su- 
periors in the government at Richmond. 

On July 24, 1861, General J. E. Johnston 
wrote to General Cooper, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, as follows : 

“ General ; Lieutenant-Colonel Maury re- 
ported to me this morning as A. A. G., be- 
ing assigned to that place by General Lee. I 
had already selected Major Rhett for the po- 


* Published £01 the first time. 
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sition in question, who had entered upon its 
duties, and can admit the poucr of 710 officer of 
the Army to aiinid 7 ny order on the subject ; 
nor can I admit the claim of any officer to 
the coimnand of ‘ the forces,' being myself the 
ranking General of the Confederate Army* 

“ Let me add that I have a high opinion of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maury as an officer, and 
warm personal regard for him. 

“ Most respectfull}', 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“Joseph E. Johxston*, 

“ Genci'al C. S. A." 

Upon this letter President Davis endorsed 
the word, “ insubordinate.” 

On July 29, 1861, General Johnston wrote 
again to General Cooper : 


“ He.\dqu\rters, Man*ass\s, Jua' 29, iS 5 i. 

“ General : I had the honor to write to you 
on the 24th instant on the subject ol my rank 
compared with that of other officers of the 
Confederate Army. Since then I have re- 
ceived daily orders purporting" to come irom 
the ‘ Head Oiiarfcys of flic forces' some ot 
them in relation to the internal aftairs ot this 
army. 


* The italiLa .'.re 0 c 
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“ Such orders I cannot regard, because they 
are illegal. 

“ Permit me to suggest that orders should 
come from your ofiSce. 

“ Most respectfully, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ J. E. Johnston, 

“ General C. S. A. ” 

Upon this letter President Davis also en- 
dorsed the word “ insubordinate.” 

On August I, i86i, President Davis wrote 
to General Johnston at Manassas as follows : 

“We are anxiously looking for official 
reports of the battle of Manassas, and have 
present need to know what supplies and 
wagons were captured. I wish you would 
have prepared a statement of your wants in 
transportation and supplies of all kinds, to 
put your army on a proper footing for active 
operations. . . . 

“ I am as ever your friend, 
(Signed) “Jefferson Davis.” 

General Johnston apparently becoming 
more and more impatient and irritated at af- 
fairs at Centreville and at Richmond, wrote to 
the President under date of September loth, 
as follows : 



GEN. JOHNSTON'S CORRESPONDENCE, i^i 
“ Manassas, September lo, iboi. 

“ His ExcELLE^XY, the President. 

" Sir : It was said that during’ the past 
summer I have been censured by the two per- 
sons in Richmond highest in military rank, 
for not having assumed command of this 
army, and that they complain of the incon- 
venience to the service -which had been pro- 
duced thereby. 

“ Permit me to say that this accusation is 
untrue. I am, and have been, in command 
of the army. Have felt the responsibility of 
that command, and understood that, even if 
so disposed, I could not put it aside. 

“ The fact that I treat General Beauregard 
in the manner due to the commander of a 
corps d’arm^e, not in the manner usual from 
a United States colonel to his ne.xt in rank, 
must have produced this impression. Let me 
remind you, too, that in.an army which has 
been almost stationary, there are few orders 
necessary to the commander ol an army 
corps. 

“ Having heard no specification of incon- 
veniences, I shall not attempt specific defence, 
but will venture to say that the inconven- 
iences perceived in the army have been 
thought by it to have been produced in R;ch- 
mond. 

“ I have taken the liberty, more than once. 
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to suggest to you to assume the military func- 
tions of the Presidency, and to command on 
this northern frontier. I thought my mean- 
ing was very plainly expressed. I find I was 
mistaken, and that you regard one of the 
last expressions of this idea as not applicable 
to yourself. I may have written carelessly 
because, being by our laws next in military 
place to yourself, it did not occur to me that 
anyone else could be supposed to be thought 
of. In offering this suggestion, I was prompt- 
ed by the idea that such a course on your 
part would prevent any political agitation in 
the country. 

“ Most respectfully, 

" Your obedient servant, 

“ J. E. Johnston, General" 

“ I could not doubt from your letters to 
me that you considered me as commanding 
this army. “ J. E. Johnston.” 


“Richmond, Va., September 13, t86i. 

General J. E. Johnston, Manassas, Va. 

My Dear General: Yours of the loth 
instant is before me, and I can only suppose 
that you have been deceived by someone 
of that class in whose absence * the strife 
ceaseth.' While you were in the Valley of 
Virginia, your army and that of General 
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Beauregard were independent commands ; 
when you marched to hlanassas, the forces 
joined and did duty together. I trust the 
two officers highest in military rank in Rich- 
mond were too well informed to have doubted 
in either case as to your power and duty. 

“ Persons have talked here of the command 
of yourself and Beauregard as separate armies, 
and complaints have been uttered to the effect 
that you took the reinforcements and guns 
for your own army ; but to educated soldiers 
this could only seem the muttering of the un- 
instructed, the rivalry of those who did not 
comprehend that unity was a necessity, a law 
of existence. 

" Not having heard the accusations, I am 
like yourself ignorant of the specifications, and 
will add that I do not believe any disposition 
has existed on the part of the gentlemen to 
whom you refer to criticise, still less to de- 
tract from, you. If they believed that you did 
not exercise command over the whole it was, 
I doubt not, ascribed to delicacv. 

“ You are not mistaken in your construc- 
tion of my letters havinpf been written to you 
as the Commanding- General. I have, how- 
ever, sometimes had to repel the idea that 
there was a want of co-operation between 
yourself and the second in comniand, or a 
want of recognition of your position as the 
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ident of the Confederate States of five Gen- 
erals of the Confederate Army and fixing their 
relative rank. 

“ I -will not affect to disguise the surprise 
and mortification produced in my mind by the 
action taken in this matter by the President 
and by Congress. I beg to state further, 
with the most profound respect for both 
branches of the Government, that these pro- 
ceedings are in violation of my rights as an 
officer, of the plighted faith of the Confeder- 
acy, and of the Constitution and laws of the 
land. Such being my views, lest my silence 
should be deemed significant of acquiescence, 
it is a duty as well as a right on my part, at 
once to enter my earnest protest against the 
wrong which I conceive has been done me. 
I now and here declare my claim that, not- 
withstanding the nominations made by the 
President, and their confirmation by Congress, 
I still rightfully hold the rank of first Gen- 
eral in the armies of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. I will proceed briefly to state the 
grounds upon which 'I rest this claim. 

“ The act of the Confederate Congress of 
March 6, 1861, section 8, amended by that 
of March 14, 1861, section 2 , creates the 
grade of Brigadier-General as the highest 
rank in their service, and provides that tb.ere 
shall be five officers of that grade. The fifth 
VUL. II. — 10 
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section of the last-named act enacts ‘ That in 
all cases of officers who have resigned, or who 
may within six months tender their resigna- 
tion from the army of the United States, and 
who have been or may be appointed to orig- 
inal vacancies in the army of the Confederate 
States, the commissions issued shall have 
been one and the same date, so that the rel- 
ative rank of officers shall be determined by 
their former commissions in the United States 
Army held anterior to the secession of the 
Confederate States from the United States.’ 

“ Under these laws, on May 13, 1861, R. 
E. Lee and myself were nominated as Briga- 
dier-Generals in the Confederate States Army. 
Samuel Cooper had been nominated to the 
same grade and confirmed a few weeks pre- 
viously. 

“ The nominations of myself and R. E. Lee 
were confirmed by Congress promptly. Each 
of the three had resigned his commission in 
the United States Army in accordance with 
the terms of the law. The other two had re- 
signed colonelcies, but the commission which 
I had resigned was that of a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. It is plain, then, that under these laws 
I was the officer first in rank in the Confed- 
erate Army. Two or three days afterward, 
on May i6th. Congress, by the second section 
of its act of that date, enacted, ‘ That the five 
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general officers provided by existing laws 
for the Confederate States shall have the 
rank and denomination of “ General ” instead 
of “ Brigadier- General,” which shall be the 
highest military grade known to the Confed- 
erate States. They shall be assigned to such 
commands and duties as the President may 
specially direct, and shall be entitled to the 
same pay,’ etc. 

“ I conceive, and I submit to the careful 
consideration of the Government, thatthis sec- 
tion of the act last cited operated in two ways : 
I. It abolished the grade of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army. 2. It at once, 
by the mere force of law, raised the three of- 
ficers already named to the rank and denom- 
ination of ‘ General ’ in the army of the Con- 
federate States. The right, therefore, which 
I claim to my rank is founded on this act. 
Congress by its act, the President by his ap- 
proval of it, at once made us Generals. It is 
clear that such likewise was the construction 
of both branches of the Government, else why 
were not nominations made then ? It was a 
time of flasrrant war. Either we were Gener- 

o 

tils, or the army and country were left without 
such officers. Our former grade had been 
abolished. We were not Brigadier-Generals, 
we were nothing, and could perform no mili- 
tary duty, exercise no command, I think it 
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clear that I was a General by the plain terms 
of the law. It is plain from the action of the 
President and Congress that such was their 
construction, as I was at once ordered to Har- 
per’s Ferry to take command in the valley of 
Virginia, and the President soon after placed 
three Brigadier - Generals under my orders. 
In hurrying to assume the command in the 
valley of Virginia, I did not wait for my com- 
mission to be sent to me. I did not doubt 
that it would be made out, for I was per- 
suaded that it was my right, and had no idea 
that there was any purpose of withholding it. 

I remained two months in the valley, too ear- 
nestly engaged in the public service to busy 
myself particularly in my personal interests. 
But when the emergencies of the campaign 
required me to march to Manassas, and to act 
with another general officer, I appreciated 
the importance and the indispensable neces- 
sity of not leaving the question of rank open 
or doubtful between us. With this view I 
transmitted a telegraphic despatch to the 
President on July 20th, inquiring, in the sim- 
plest and most direct terms, what my rank 
was. He replied that I was a General. The 
battle of Manassas ensued on the next day. 
The President came in person to participate 
in it, but reached the scene of action soon af- 
ter the close of the struggle. The morning' 
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after the battle he announced his purpose to 
elevate General Beauregard to the rank of 
General. He returned to Richmond the en- 
suing day. The nomination was made imme- 
diately on his return, and was promptly con- 
firmed by Congress. General Beauregard 
then became a General and ranked me unless 
I was such by virtue of the act of Congress 
on May i6th, already referred to. Yet from 
the time of General Beauregard’s appoint- 
ment to the day of the renewed nominations 
I continued to act as the commanding Gen- 

o 

eral of the ‘ Army of the Potomac,’ under the 
authority of the President and of the Depart- 
ment of W ar. Thus it appears that I have 
the sanction of the President to my claim of 
rank under the act of Congress. In addition 
to this, my rank was expressly recognized by 
Congress also in the resolutions adopted by 
that body returning the thanks of Congress 
to General Johnston, to General Beauregard, 
and to the officers and soldiers of the army 
for the victory of Manassas. 

“ Thus stood matters when the recent nom- 
inations were made. But one additional name 
was offered — that of A. S. Johnston, His 
commission in the army of the United States 
had been that of Colonel. I as resigning the 
higher rank in that army, was, by the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress of March 14, 1S61, 
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and the plighted faith of the Government of 
the Confederate States, the General first in 
rank in their armies. By that act and that of 
May 1 6, i86i, the rank would stand thus ; J. 
E. Johnston, S. Cooper, A. S. Johnston, R. E. 
Lee, G. T. Beauregard.* 

" I held, and claim to hold, my rank as Gen- 
eral under the act of May 1 6, 1861. I was a 
General thenceforth or never. I had the full 
authority of the constitutional Government of 
the Confederate States to sustain me. Here- 
tofore those who disputed my authority as 
General have done so because they denied 
the existence of the Government whose officer 
I claimed to be. Now that Government joins 
the hostile power in denying my authority. 
When I sent back the missives of the Gov- 


* In a letter from the President, in answer to one of mine regretting 
that General Johnston should feel annoyed, as he was a friend and 
his wife was very dear to me, I find this remark : “ General Johnston 
does not remember that he did not leave the United States Anny 
to enter the Confederate States Army, but that he entered the Army 
of Virginia, and when Virginia joined the Confederacy he came to 
the Confederate States ; also that in the Virginia Army he was the 
subordinate of Lee, and that they were nominated to our Provisional 
Congress at the same time and with the same relative rank they had 
in Virginia. The Quartermaster-General had only assimilated or 
protective rank, and from it derived no right to command, but by law 
was prohibited from exercising command of troops.” General John- 
ston s promotion under the old Government to be Quartermaster- 
General was violently opposed in the Senate, and Mr. Davis, then a 
Senator, spoke for the greater part of two hours to carry the point, 
and did so, and received General Johnston’s acknowledgments for 
the service. 
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ernment of the United States, because they i-.*-- 
nored the Government which I served and ac- 
knowledged, I little thought that one of the 
acts of that Government would be to ignore me 
as its officer, by trampling upon its own solemn 
legislative and executive action. The nomina- 
tion seeks to annul the irrevocable part, and to 
make me such only from the 4th day of July. 
The present, and so far as human legislation 
may operate, the future, may be controlled by 
Congress. Human power cannot affect the 
past. Congress may vacate my commission 
and reduce me to the ranks. It cannot make 
it true that I was not a General before July 
4, 1861. 

“ The effect of the course pursued is this : 
It transfers me from the position first in rank 
to that of fourth. The relative rank of the 
others among themselves is unaltered. It 
is plain that this is a blow aimed at me only. 
It reduces my rank in the grade I hold. This 
has never been done heretofore in the regu- 
lar service in -America but by the sentence of 
a court-martial as a punishment and as a dis- 
grace for some military offence. It seeks to 
tarnish my fair fame as a soldier and as a man. 
earned by more than thirty years of laboriou.-. 
and perilous service. I had but this -the 
scars of many wounds, all honestly taken in my 
front and in the front of battle, and my father's 
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revolutionary sword. It was delivered to me 
from his venerable hand without a stain of dis- 
honor. Its blade is still unblemished as when 
it passed from his hand to mine. I drew it 
in the war, not for rank or fame, but to defend 
the sacred soil, the homes and hearths, the 
women and children, ay, and the men of my 
mother, Virginia — my native South. It may 
hereafter be the sword of a general leading 
armies, or of a private volunteer. But while I 
live and have an arm to wield it, it shall never 
be sheathed until the freedom, independence, 
and full rights of the South are achieved. 
When that is done, it may well be a matter of 
small concern to the Government, to Congress, 
or to the country, what my rank or lot may be. 

“ I shall be satisfied if my country stands 
among the powers of the world free, power- 
ful, and victorious, and that I as a general, a 
lieutenant, or a volunteer soldier, have borne 
my part in the glorious strife, and contributed 
to the final blessed consummation. 

“ What has the aspect of a studied indig- 
nity is offered me. My noble associate with 
me in the battle has his preferment connected 
with the victory won by our common trials 
and dangers. His commission bears the date 
of July 21, 1 86 1, but care seems to be taken 
to exclude the idea that I had any part in 
winning our triumph. 
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“ My commission is made to bear snch a 
date that my once inferiors in the service of 
the United States and of the Confederate 
States shall be above me. But it must not 
be dated as of July 21st, nor be suggestive of 
the victory of Manassas. 

“ I return to my first position. I repeat 
that my rank as General is established by 
the acts of Congress of March 14, 1S61, and 
May 16, 1861. To deprive me of that rank 
it was necessary for Congress to repeal these 
laws. That could be done by express leg- 
islative act alone. It was not done, it could 
not be done by a mere vote in secret session 
upon a list of nominations. 

“ If the action against which I have pro- 
tested is legal, it is not for me to question the 
e.xpediency of degrading one who has served 
laboriously from the commencement of the 
war on this frontier, and borne a prominent 
part in the only great event of that war, for 
the benefit of persons neither of whom has 
vet struck a blow for this Confederacv. 

‘'These views and the freedom with 
which they are presented may be una^uah 
so likewise is the occasion wliich cads them 
forth. 

“ I have the honor to be, most respecttmiV. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ J. E. 
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revolutionary sword. It was delivered to me 
from his venerable hand without a stain of dis- 
honor. Its blade is still unblemished as when 
it passed from his hand to mine. I drew it 
in the war, not for rank or fame, but to defend 
the sacred soil, the homes and hearths, the 
women and children, ay, and the men of my 
mother, Virginia — my native South. It may 
hereafter be the sword of a general leading 
armies, or of a private volunteer. But while I 
live and have an arm to wield it, it shall never 
be sheathed until the freedom, independence, 
and full rights of the South are achieved. 
When that is done, it may well be a matter of 
small concern to the Government, to Congress, 
or to the country, what my rank or lot may be. 

“ I shall be satisfied if my country stands 
among the powers of the world free, power- 
ful, and victorious, and that I as a general, a 
lieutenant, or a volunteer soldier, have borne 
my part in the glorious strife, and contributed 
to the final blessed consummation. 

“ What has the aspect of a studied indig- 
nity is offered me. My noble associate with 
me in the battle has his preferment connected 
with the victory won by our common trials 
and dangers. His commission bears the date 
of July 21 , i86i, but care seems to be taken 
to exclude the idea that I had any part in 
winning" our triumnh 
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“ My commission is made to bear such a 
date that my once inferiors in the service of 
the United States and of the Confederate 
States shall be above me. But it must not 
be dated as of July 21st, nor be suggestive of 
the victory of Manassas. 

“ I return to my first position. I repeat 
that my rank as General is established by 
the acts of Congress of March 14, 1S61, and 
May 16, 1861. To deprive me of that rank 
it was necessary for Congress to repeal these 
laws. That could be done by e.xpress leg- 
islative act alone. It was not done, it could 
not be done by a mere vote in secret session 
upon a list of nominations. 

“ If the action against which I have pro- 
tested is legal, it is not for me to question the 
e.xpediency of degrading one who has served 
laboriously from the commencement ol the 
war on this frontier, and borne a prominent 
part in the only great event of that war, I'er 
the benefit of persons neither of whom has 
yet struck a blow for this Confederacy. 

“ These views and the freedom with 
which they are presented may be t:rii;<t;ai. 
so likewise is the occasion v. iiich cads them 
forth. 

“ I have the honor to be, mo.st respectih'.it . 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ T TT T . 1 1 -v w p -vx- 
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To which letter Mr. Davis briefly replied 
as follows : 


“ Richmond, Va., September 14, 1861. 

“General J. E. Johnston: 

“ Sir : I have just received and read your 
letter of the 1 2 th instant. Its language is, as 
you say, unusual; its arguments and state- 
ments utterly one-sided, and its insinuations 
as unfounded as they are unbecoming. 

“ I am, etc., 

“ Jefferson Davis." 

General Johnston in his “ Narrative ” re- 
specting the foregoing letter says : 

“ I wrote the President such a statement 
as the preceding (referring to his rank in the 
army of the United States), and also ex- 
pressed my sense of the wrong done me. 

“ But in order that the sense of injury 
might not betray me into the use of language 
improper for an officer to the President, I laid 
aside the letter for two days, and then ex- 
amined it dispassionately. I believe, and was 
confident that what it contained was not im- 
proper to be said to the President, nor im- 
properly said. The letter was therefore de- 
spatched. 

“ It is said to have irritated him, and that 
his irritation was freely expressed.” 
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Those who have read the telegrams and 
letters from the President sent to General 
Johnston up to the date of the above-men- 
tioned letter, will observe the kind, courte- 
ous and friendly tone in which the Presi- 
dent always addressed him, and it is not 
to be wondered at that it produced the 
“irritation’’ (if nothing more) that General 
Johnston mentions. That it did not inter- 
fere, however, with their “ official " relation.s 
will be observed in their later correspond- 
ence. 

General Johnston’s remark that the Presi- 
dent’s irritation was freely expressed shows 
either a desire to justify himself for constant 
strictures upon the President, or that he ig- 
nored the President’s reticent temper. In the 
whole period of his official relation to General 
Johnston, in the confidence of family inter- 
course, I never heard him utter a word in de- 
rogation of General Johnston, though he of- 
ten differed from him in his views of military 
strategy. 

Of camp gossip one would suppose that a 
man so eminent as General Johnston won.d 
take no cognizance, still less repeat it as t.'.e 
substance of a charge against another. 

In connection with the foregoing .etter > t 
General Johnston, it may be as well t 1 e 
here the roster ol the "Generals e! t.'.e 
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Confederate army in 1861-62. They were as 
follows ; 

Samuel Cooper, to rank May i6, 1861. 

Albert Sidney Johnston, to rank May 30, 
1861. 

Robert E. Lee, to rank June 14, i86r. 

J. E. Johnston, to rank July 4, 1861. 

G. T. Beauregard, to rank July 21, 1861. 

Braxton Bragg, to rank April 12, 1862. 

To explain even more fully the position 
taken by Mr. Davis in assigning the above- 
named officers to their relative rank, the 
following extract is taken from “ Destruction 
and Reconstruction ” by General Richard 
Taylor. He writes : 

“ Near the close of President Buchanan’s 
administration, in i860, died General Jessup, 
Quartermaster-General of the United States 
Army ; and J. E. Johnston, then Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Cavalry, was appointed to the 
vacancy. 

“ Now the Quartermaster-General had the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of a Brigadier- 
General ; but the rank was staff, and by law 
this officer could not exercise command over 
the troops unless by special assignment. 
When, in the spring of 1861, the officers in 
question entered the service of the Confeder- 
acy, Cooper had been Adjutant-General of 
;he United States Army, with the rank of 
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Colonel ; Albert Sidney Johnston, Colonel, 
and Brigadier-General by brevet, and on duty 
as such; Lee, Lieutenant-Colonel of Caval- 
ry, senior to J. E. Johnston in the line before 
the latter’s appointment above mentioned ; 
Beauregard, Major of Engineers. 

“ General Beauregard, Avho about this time 
was transferred to the Army of the West, 
commanded by Albert Sidney Johnston, was 
also known to have grievances. ... In- 
discreet persons at Richmond, claiming the 
privilege and discharging the duty of friend- 
ship, gave tongue to loud and frequent plaints, 
and increased the confusion of the hour.” 

In a letter to Honorable James Lyons, of 
Richmond, Va., dated August 30, iSyS, Mr. 
Davis says : 

" In relation to the complaint of my giving 
General Lee the higher rank, I have only to 
say that it seems to me quite absurd. Of 
the two, General Lee had the higher rank as 
a cadet ; came out of Me.xico with a higher 
brevet ; had the higher rank in the cavalry of 
the United States ; had the higher rank in 
the Army of X’irginia, from which they both 
came to join the Confederate .Army, and wa> 
named first when both were nominated t<> th.e 
Congress for commissions as Brigadier-Gen- 
erals of the Confederacy. It is true General 
Johnston, as Quartermaster- General the 
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United States, had the staff commission as 
Brigadier-General. It is equally true that he 
was prohibited by virtue of that commission 
from assuming command of troops. 

“ I suppose he knew that when he was 
nominated to be Quartermaster-General. I 
was chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the nomination with the rec- 
ommendation that he be confirmed ; that it 
met serious opposition, and that all my power 
and influence were required to prevent its 
rejection. 

“ In that contest I had no aid from the 
Senators of Virginia, perhaps because of their 
want of confidence in Mr. Floyd. 

“ If Mason were living, he could tell more 
of this than I am disposed to say.” 

An officer of the War Department at Wash- 
ington, when sending Mr. Davis, in Septem- 
ber, 1880, copies of General Johnston’s letters 
of March, 1862, said: “The official records 
when published will not add to, but greatly 
detract from, General Johnston’s reputation.” 
He adds : “I can hardly conceive how you 
(Mr. Davis) could so long have borne with 
the ‘ snarly tone ’ of his letters, which he 
wrote at all times and on all pretexts.” 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE OPPOSITION OF CONGRESS TO THE I RKSl- 
DENT. 

The term of the Provisional Con cress was 
now rapidly drawing to a close. The newly 
elected senators and members were to be 
sworn in, and the President’s co-laborers in 
the formative period of the Government were 
to go out of office. Many of them were val- 
ued friends, and had a co-intelligence with 
him born of esteem and long observation of 
his habits of thought and his methods in the 
United States Senate. He was loth to part 
from them, and felt that their e.xperience 
would render them more useful to the Govern- 
ment than new men could be, even though 
these might possess more ability ; so that the 
year opened with an an.xious sense of s x’-.e- 
thinof beinc out of tune. 

The paramount questions of the hour v. > r- , 
of course, to arm men for the contot, t ' ; r - 
cure ships and equip them for the de-truc- 
tion of the merchant marine of th.e I r.'t- 1 
States, and to form an eiTecti\ e f.nar.ch.. ; 
icy. On this last point there \\< re y 
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opinions, and there had been many efforts 
made by members of both houses to convince 
the President of the expediency of selling 
cotton to the enemy ; a larger party advo- 
cated the exportation of all the cotton grown 
in the country to England. Where the ships 
were to come from for this immense exporta- 
tion they did not point out ; carriers would 
not be swift enough to run the blockade, and 
the cotton would be captured, and serve to 
supply the manufacturers of New England. 
The men whose families were in need, and at 
whose gin-houses the means of relief lay piled 
in bulky plenty, of course leaned toward the 
malcontents. When all this cumbrous and un- 
available wealth was burned by the Govern- 
ment, the dissatisfaction of some gave tongue. 
The President and his advisers looked to the 
stringency of the English cotton market, and 
the suspension of the manufactories, to send 
up a ground-swell from the English operatives 
that would compel recognition, and grudged 
every pound of cotton exported. Now for 
the first time there appeared to be an orga- 
nized party in opposition to the Administra- 
tion. This might have been weakened by 
daily social intercourse, and habituated as we 
were to giving numerous entertainments of 
an official character, we should gladly have 
kept up the custom ; but during every enter- 
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tainment, without exception, either the death 
of a relation was announced to a guest, or 
a disaster to the Confederacy was tele- 
graphed to the President. He was a ner- 
vous dyspeptic by habit, and if he was forced 
to eat under any excitement, was ill after it 
for days. He said he could do either one 
duty or the other — give entertainments or 
administer the Government— and he fancied 
he was expected to perform the latter service 
in preference ; and so we ceased to entertain, 
except at formal receptions or informal din- 
ners and breakfasts given to as many as Mr. 
Davis’s health permitted us to invite. In the 
evening he was too exhausted to receive in- 
formal visitors. The Examiner sent forth a 
wail of regret over the “ parsimony’ of the 
Administration.” It touched feelingly upon 
the deprivation to the y'oung people of Rich- 
mond of not beingf received in the evenin 
the assumption of ** superior dig-nity by thj 
satraps/' etc. This became a fierce grow!, 
as it contemplated the awful contingency c f 
the President getting rich on his savings." 

It would have been much better i: 
President could have met the Congress, an 
the State officials as well as the citizen- 
socially and often, for the magneti-ni c: 1..-^ 
personality would have greatly mol/.ned : r 
resentments ; but for years his physician nai 
Yol, Ii.-n 
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forbidden him to go at all into society in 
Washington, and he found this disability 
greater in Richmond, proportionately to the 
burden he bore. 

One or two of the generals had their little 
cliques who sympathized with them. Some 
disappointed politicians felt that they had 
been overlooked, or their claims disregarded. 
Some thought they knew that their names 
had been preferred for the office which had 
been conferred upon Mr. Davis ; others felt 
sure that everyone except the President had 
preferred them for the portfolios unworthily 
held by others. In fact, it was the " Spec- 
tator’s ” allegory of the man who, dissatis- 
fied with his short face, was allowed to lay it 
down, and yet could find none other to suit 
him. To these malcontents, always non- 
combatants, the blighter’s hand was the Presi- 
dent’s. 

Congressional committees made earnest and 
honest recommendations to him to do this or 
that, ignorant of what had transpired since 
thej" formulated their projects — which were 
perhaps well conceived when formed, but had 
become impracticable from the change of cir- 
cumstances ; a politician would have flattered 
and appeared to confide in them without com- 
municating anything, but Mr. Davis was too 
sincere for this policy. To have explained 
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these difficulties would often have exposed 
the army or navy to danger; he therefore 
had to take refuge in silence ; this was in- 
terpreted to mean contempt or a stubborn 
desire to dictate to the co-ordinate branch of 
government, and increased the discontent 

He was abnormally sensitive to disapproba- 
tion : even a child’s disapproval discomposed 
him. He felt how much he was misunder- 
stood, and the sense of mortification and in- 
justice gave him a repellent manner. It was 
because of his supersensitive temperament and 
the acute suffering it caused him to be mis- 
understood, I had deprecated his assuming 
the civil administration. 

He was always inclined to sacrifice himself 
rather than betray the trust even of an enemy. 
Once, when an officer he loved had been 
censured by one of the generals in a letter 
marked “ private,” and was indicated as one 
whose removal was required, the officer re- 
monstrated warmly with the President, and, 
with the freedom of old friendship, said, “ h ou 
know me, how could I ever ho'J. ir.y iiea 
up under implied censure, from ) c u. m.y ... 
friend?” The President, who c^u'.i net ex- 
plain that he found no fault in him., to co*. er 
his discompo-iure said, curtly. ■' h on .'.m e. I 
believe, recei\ed your orders; 1 can sugge-: 
nothing but obedience.” 
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His old friend left him wounded to the 
quick, and Mr. Davis came home and went, 
without eating, to his room and slept little. As 
soon as he could speak quietly of it, he said ; 
“ I would not secretly censure a man and ask 
another to take the responsibility, but, as the 
letter was confidential, all I could do was to 
make the poor fellow too mad with me to ask 
an explanation.” So, little by little the Con- 
gress became alienated, or at least a large 
portion of them with a few of the military 
men. The President let the conviction gnaw 
at his vitals in silence. He used to say with 
a sigh, “ If we succeed, we shall hear nothing 
of these malcontents; if we do not, then I 
shall be held accountable by the majority of 
friends as well as foes. I will do my best, 
and God will give me strength to bear what- 
ever comes to me.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


BEAUREGARD’S LETTER. 

The victory at Manassas was followed by 
a period of inactivity and of fancied security, 
so sure did many feel that this battle would 
end the war. This was shown by the de- 
crease of enlistments ; but President Davis 
did not coincide with this view. Foreign rec- 
ognition was looked forward to as an assured 
fact, and the politicians began at once to 
speculate upon the future recipients of the 
most prominent offices in the new Conteder- 
acy. 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, about this time 
left the Cabinet, in order, his enemies said, 
that his identification with the Administra- 
tion should not damage his chances as Mr. 
Davis’s successor to the Presidency. Mr. 
Davis was attached to him and t.ioug.'.t ne 
did not care to share the respons:b:.ity c: a 
possible failure. 

General Beauregard was also r.arr.eu :n 
some quarters as the next Confeuerate Presi- 
dent, the popular nominee of an honor to oe 
conferred si.x years hence. Betore t.te p..ta- 
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tive nomination he wrote the following dis- 
couraging letter to the Richmond Whig. 


“ Centreville, Va. (Within hearing of the enemy's guns.) 

November 3, 1861. 

“ To the Editors of the Richmond Whig. 

“ Gentlemen : My attention had just been 
called to an unfortunate controversy now go- 
ing on, relative to the publication of the sy- 
nopsis of my report of the battle of Manassas. 
None can regret more than I do this publica- 
tion, which was made without my knowledge 
or authority. 

“ The President is the sole judge of when, 
and what parts of, the reports of a command- 
ing officer should be made public. I, indi- 
vidually, do not object to delaying its publi- 
cation as long as the War Department shall 
think it necessary and proper for the success 
of our cause. 

“ Meanwhile I entreat my friends not to 
trouble themselves about refuting the slan- 
ders and calumnies aimed at me. Alcibiades, 
on a certain occasion, resorted to a singular 
method to occupy the minds of his traducers ; 
let, then, “ that synopsis ’’ answer the same 
purpose for me in this instance. If certain 
minds cannot understand the difference be- 
tween patriotism, the highest civic virtue, 
and office-seeking, the lowest civic occupa- 
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tion, I pity them from the bottom of my 
heart. Suffice it to say that I {'refer the re- 
spect and esteem of my country men, to tlie 
admiration and envy of the world. I hope, 
for the sake of our cause and country, to b<‘ 
able, with the assistance of a kind Providence, 
to answer my calumniators with new victor- 
ies over our national enemies; but I her.'* 
nothing to ask of the country, the go\tn> 
ment, or my friends, except to afford me all 
the aid they can in the great struggle we 
are now engaged upon. 

“ I am not, and expect or de.sirc tob- . 
a candidate for any civic office in the ^ift ( if 
the people or the E.xecutive. 

“The acme of my ambition is, after having 
cast my mite in the defence cf oar sacr 1 
cause, and assisted to the best of my a' i!::y 
in securing our rights and inderer. h .a 

nation, to retire into private ]ife 
then permitting), never again to ■■".y 

home, unless to fight anew the c: v'y 

country. 

“ Respectfully, your most o’)e 'ivnt -- “ 
(Signed) G. T. Br . . . : ^ 

‘"A true copy, 

‘‘ S.AV. Fergusox, A: i\ - v- C • y 

Prior to the date of tl'.e r/ » . ' 

which General ReaurtL,^..rd e: ^ 
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friends “ not to trouble themselves about re- 
futing the slanders and calumnies aimed at 
him” (in consequence of the publication of 
the synopsis of his report of the battle of 
Manassas), his relations with the Confederate 
officials, “ except Colonel Northrop, the Com- 
missary-General,” “ had been those of un- 
studied friendship.” * 

Having occasion to recommend the ap- 
pointment of an officer as Chief of Ordnance 
of the “ First Corps,” in the place of Captain 
E. P. Alexander, an accomplished officer who 
had been transferred to General Johnston, he 
received from a “ subordinate ” t in the War 
Department the brief reply that “ the Presi- 
dent did not approve the division of the ar- 
my into two corps, and preferred that there 
should be but one chief of ordnance to the ar- 
my of the Potomac.” At this General Beau- 
regard took umbrage, esteeming himself a 
better judge of such matters than the Presi- 
dent. This circumstance led to an estrange- 
ment between General Beauregard and the 
authorities at Richmond, which apparently 
widened as the war progressed. 

The widely published synopsis of General 
Beauregard’s report of the battle of Man- 


* Military Operations of General Beauregard, page 157. 
f Colonel Alfred T. Bledsoe, Assistant Secretaiy of War. 
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assas, wherein it was stated that the rejec- 
tion of his so-called plan of campaign, ver- 
bally presented by Colonel Chesnut to the 
President, in the presence of Generals Lee 
and Cooper, prevented the Federal army 
from being destroyed before July ’ist. 
The President addressed a letter to those 
officers, asking them to give him their opin- 
ions and recollections of the interview in 
question. 

The letter is dated November 4th, the day 
after the publication of General Beauregard's 
letter, written “ within hearing of the enemy s 
guns." The reply of General R. E. Lee 
should render any further discussion of the 
vexed and profitless question unnecessaiy. 


“Richmond, Va., Xovcmler4, iS-': 

“ Generals Cooper and Lee, Confederate 
States Army. 

“ Gentlemen : The injurious effect pro- 
duced by statements widely published to 
show that the army of the Potomac had been 
needlessly doomed to inactivity by my rejec- 
tion of plans for vigorous movements agauns: 
the enemy, which were presented to :r.c ^y 
General Beauregard, induces me to ask yc 
to state what was the communication rnaae 
by that officer, through the Honorab.e Tilr. 
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Chesnut, on the subject of his position at 
Manassas in July last, and what were the 
propositions and requests then conveyed to 
me. 

" You are invited to refer to the introduc- 
tion of General Beauregard’s report of the 
battle of Manassas, that you may see how far 
the statement made therein agrees with the 
communication made to me by the Honor- 
able Mr. Chesnut, in the interview at which 
you were present. 

" I have requested General Beauregard to 
furnish me with a plan of battle and campaign, 
which he says in his report was submitted to 
me, but have not received an answer. 

" Very respectfully yours, etc., 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

“ COOSAWHATCHIE, S. C., November 24, 1861. 

" His Excellency, The President of the 
Confederate States: 

" My absence on an examination of the 
coast of South Carolina and Georgia has pre- 
vented until now my reply to your note of the 
4th instant, asking what communication was 
made by General Beauregard to you through 
the Honorable Mr. Chesnut, on the subject 
of his position at Manassas in July last, and 
what were the propositions and requests con- 
veyed by him. 
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“ I have not seen the report of General 
Beauregard of the battle of Manassas, and am 
unable to refer to his introductory statement 
to which you call my attention. I cannot 
therefore say how far it agrees with the com- 
munication of Mr. Chesnut. I recollect, 
however, that at the interview at which I was 
present Mr. Chesnut urged, on the part of 
General Beauregard, the importance of rein- 
forcing the army of the Potomac to enable it 
to oppose the Federal forces accumulating in 
its front. As a means of accomplishing this 
end, he suggested that a portion of the army 
in the Shenandoah Valley, under Gtmeral 
Johnston, be ordered to join it. With the 
aid thus afforded. General Beauregard thought 
he could successfully resist an attack of the 
enemy. Should he succeed in repulsing him. 
he could in turn reinforce General Johnstrn. 
Should General Johnston succeed in '.ri-. ing 
back General Patterson, then in his fn at. he 
could reinforce the army in Xorthv.-e'tern 
Virginia. The advantages of the nni n 
the armies on the Potomac had he n r- 
than once the subject of considerat: n : y 
and I do not recollect that at the i-.:--’;". •- 
question they were less apparent. The . n.- 
culty of timing the march of the tro:; s 
to benefit one army without jeoyar tn ■ 

object of the other, was therefore main’g. 
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sidered, and you decided that the movements 
of the enemy in and about Alexandria were 
not sufficiently demonstrative as to warrant 
the withdrawal of any of the forces from the 
Shenandoah Valley. A few days afterward, 
however, I think three or four, the reports 
from General Beauregard showed so clearly 
the enemy’s purpose, that you ordered Gen- 
eral Johnston with his effective force to march 
at once to the support of General Beauregard, 
and directed General Holmes, with such 
troops as could be spared from the defence 
of the approaches of Fredericksburg to move 
upon Manassas. 

“ The successful combination of the armies 
was made, and the glorious victory of July 
2 1 St followed. 

“ I have the honor, etc., 

“R. E. Lee.” 

About this time a controversy arose be- 
tween General Beauregard and the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Benjamin, caused by the organi- 
zation of a rocket battery for the Army of the 
Potomac. Mr. Davis wrote as follows : 


“Richmond, Va., October 25, 1861. 

" General Beauregard, Manassas, Va. 

“ My Dear General: Your letters of Oc- 
tober 20th and 21st have just been referred 
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to me, and I hasten to reply without consult- 
ing the Secretary of War. This enables me 
to say, without connecting his expressions of 
feeling with the present case, that j-ou have 
alike his admiration and high personal regard, 
evinced by so many signs that it cannot be 
to me a matter of doubt As the essence of 
offence is the motive with which words are 
spoken, I have thus, it is hoped, removed the 
gravest part of the transaction. 

“You were unquestionably wrong in the 
order to recruit a company for the Provisional 
Army. The Congress, with jealous care, re- 
served to men of such companies the power 
of selecting their own officers. The Execu- 
tive could not recruit a company e.xcept fur 
the regular army, and as provided by law : 
to that extent he could delegate his power 
to Generals in the field, but he could not 
do more. I presume the objection A\as not. 
that it was to be a rocket battery, but w,.-. 
to the recruiting of a company for ='.ec;J 
service, the commander having been se'.ettcd 
not by the men but by the Confederate au- 
thoritj’. 

“More than half of the controversies be- 
tween men arise from difference cl e„..ca;; r. 
and habits of thought. The letter ;n ."c. n 
to the law of organization was wr tten ...\e .. 
lawyer, and had it been addressed to er.e 
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of that profession would not probably have 
wounded his sensibilities, except in so far as 
to provoke debate upon the accuracy of his 
position ; but it was addressed to a soldier, 
sensitive as to the propriety of his motive, and 
careless about the point which I am sure the 
Secretary intended alone to present — inatten- 
tion to, or misconstruction of the laws govern- 
ing the case. He desired that your position 
should be entirely satisfactory to you, and 
that the freest scope should be given for the 
exercise of your genius and gallantry in the 
further maintenance of the cause, which amid 
the smoke and blaze of battle, you have three 
times illustrated. Prompted by that desire, 
he anticipated my purpose, which had been 
communicated to him, to place you in the 
immediate command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, by referring to an order which would 
soon be issued, and which he hoped would 
be satisfactory to you. 

“Now, my dear sir, let me entreat you to 
dismiss this small matter from your mind ; in 
the hostile masses before you, you have a 
subject more worthy of your contemplation. 
The country needs all your mind and your 
heart ; you have given cause to expect all 
which man can do, and your fame and her 
interests require that your energies should 
have a single object. My prayers always 
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attend you, and with confidence I turn to 
you in the hour of peril. 

“Very truly your friend, 
(Signed) “ Jefferson Davis,” 

“ P.S. — The Secretary has not seen your 
letter, and I will not inform him as to the 
correspondence. 

“J. D.” 

The Secretary, writing upon this subject to 
General Beauregard, e.Kpressed his “no small 
surprise ” that he should have committed an 
act “ w'ithout warrant of law,” and e.xcused him 
only on account of his motives and his defect 
of judgment. This letter of Mr. Benjamin 
“ stao^eered ” General Beaurecrard. and he, 
overlooking Mr. Benjamin, referred the letter 
to the President. The President replied to 
the General, under date of November lo, 
i86i, and below his letter is given entire: 

“ FUciimond, V.\., i: 

“ General Be.auregard, Ivlanassas, \ a. 

“ Sir : When I addressed you ;n re.auon 
to your complaint because ol the .etters writ- 
ten to you by Mr. Benjamin, .Actiiig Secretary 
of War, it was hoped that you wou.d see tn,.: 
you had misinterpreted his e.\: ress-.-ir.'. ait . 
■would be content. But while in yours c: t.ie 
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6th instant you accept the assurance given 
that Mr. Benjamin could not have intended 
to give you offence, you serve notice that 
your ‘ motives must not be called into ques- 
tion,’ and that when your ' errors are pointed 
out it must be done in proper tone and style,’ 
and express the fear that Mr. Benjamin ‘ will, 
under all circumstances, view only the legal 
aspect of things, and that insensibly this 
army and myself (yourself) will be put into 
the straight-jackets of the law,’ etc. I do 
not feel competent to instruct Mr. Benjamin 
in the matter of style. There are few whom 
the public would probably believe fit for that 
task. But the other point quoted from your 
letter presents matter for graver considera- 
tions, and it is that which induces me to 
reply. It cannot be peculiar to Mr, Ben- 
jamin to look at every exercise of official 
power in its legal aspects, and you surely did 
not intend to inform me that your army and 
yourself are outside of the limits of the law. 

“ It is my duty to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed, and I cannot recognize 
the pretension of anyone that their restraint 
is too narrow for him, 

“ The Congress carefully reserved to all 
volunteers the selection of their company 
officers, and provided various modes for re- 
cruiting them into service as organized 
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bodies. \\ hen you disregarded that right, 
and the case was brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of War, it could but create sur- 
prise ; and the most mild and considerate 
course which could have been adopted was 
to check further progress under your order 
and inform you of the errors committed. 

" Very respectfully yours, etc., 
(Signed) “ Jeffersox Davis." 

The President w'as in this instance, as in 
every other, watching over the strict con- 
struction of the laws and the individual rights 
of the people of each State. He looked with 
anxious care to the elective rights of the men 
in the army, and it is very apparent by his 
first letter how anxious he was to conciliate 
General Beauregard and while impressing re- 
strictions upon him, to avoid giving him pain. 
The first letter shows his animus, the second 
vindicates the law and protects the dignity of 
the Secretary of War. 

VOL, II. — 12 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ROANOKE ISLAND— MR DAVIS’S INAUGURATION 

The year 1862 was destined to be a noted 
one in the annals of the country, and the mil- 
itary campaigns in the Confederate States 
opened early, to end only with the expiration 
of the year. 

Early in the year, Mr. Walker having re- 
signed his portfolio, a general reorganization 
of the cabinet was arranged, and, on March 
17th, the Senate made the following confirma- 
tions . 

Secretary of State — J. P. Benjamin. 

Treasury — C. G. Memminger. 

Secretaiy of War — J. P. Benjamin. 

Secieta7y of Navy — S. R. Mallory. 

Post7naster- General — J. H. Reagvn. 

Atto7 7iey-Ge7ie7al — Thomas H. Watts. 

The dissolution of his cabinet disquieted 
the Piesident greatly, and about this time the 
organized opposition party began to be felt. 
The enemy also manifested unusual activity. 

Their first move was the capture of Roan- 
oke Island, on the low coast-line of North 
Carolina, for it was an important outpost of 
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the Confederates. Its possession by the 
enemy would give them access to the country' 
from which Norfolk drew its supplies. 

On January 22, 1862, General Henry A. 
Wise was placed in comnjand. 

The defence of this island consisted of six 
land batteries, and after manning the guns 
there were not one thousand effective men for 
duty. Seven gunboats were in the Sound to 
aid in its defence. 

On February 8th General Burnside at- 
tacked the defences of the island, and with 
overwhelming numbers outflanked them, and 
captured almost the entire force. 

In this action Captain O. Jennings Wise, of 
the Richmond Blues, was killed. When he 
fell on the field, with a mortal wound, one of 
his men inquired if he was much hurt. His an- 
swer was, “ Never mind me ; fight on, men, 
fight on, and keep cool.” As he was being 
borne from the field a random shot struck 
and killed him. Nothing could ha\e been 
more pathetic than the moan of his old father, 
" Oh, my brave boy, you have died for me ; 
you have died for me,” 
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THE INAUGURATION. 

The Provisional Government had expired. 
The beginning of the new term of the Exec- 
utive and the opening of the newly elected 
Congress drew nigh. 

A contemporary account of the inaugural 
ceremonies is quoted, as it is, perhaps, a better 
description than could now be given. The sky 
lowered until lo o’clock, and then a hard rain 
poured steadily down for four hours, and Mr. 
Davis came in from an early visit to his office 
and went into his room, where I found him, 
an hour afterward on his knees in earnest 
prayer “ for the divine support I need so 
sorely.” 

“ Richmond, February 22, 1862. 

“ The inauguration took place at 12 o’clock 
to-day, in accordance with the published pro- 
gramme. The two houses of Congress met 
in their respective halls at 11.30 o’clock, and 
soon thereafter repaired to the hall of the 
House of Representatives of Virginia. The 
President and Vice-President-elect were con- 
ducted to the hall by the Joint Committee of 
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Arrangements, the President arriving a few 
minutes after 12 o’clock, and were received 
by the assembly standing. The Honorable 
R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, the President 
of the Senate, occupied the seat on the right 
of the President-elect ; the Vice-President- 
elect that of the left on the President, and the 
Speaker of the House that on the left of the 
Vice-President 

“ Invitations to the hall, and to join in the 
procession from thence to the bronze eque.s- 
trian statue of Washington, at the foot of 
which the inaugural ceremony would take 
place, had been extended to members of the 
cabinet ; the Governor of Virginia and his 
staff ; the Governors of any other of the Con- 
federate States who might be in Richmond, 
and ex-Governor Lowe,* of Mar\*land; the 
Senate and the House of Delegates of \ ir- 
ginia, and their respective officers ; the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and of any of the Con- 
federate District Court at Richmond : the 
members of the late Provincial Congress : the 
officers of the army and navy who mi^ht be 
in the city ; the members of the Pre-s ; the 
mayor and the corporate ai.thor:::es oi t.re 
citv : the reverend cler:;-v and mascif.c i 
Other benevolent societies. 

“These assembled at the hoar t... :a:^ 
and the procession, accompanied by an :;r.- 
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mense crowd, moved from the hall by the 
eastern door of the Capitol to the statue of 
Washington on the public square. 

“A temporary platform and awning had 
been erected at the monument, which is a 
bronze equestrian statue of great size, sur- 
rounded by statues of Jefferson, Henry, and 
Mason. It was fortunate that an awning had 
been provided, since it commenced to rain 
early in the day, and has not yet stopped. 
An immense crowd had assembled around 
the monument, and bravely stood it out to the 
last, notwithstanding the rain.* 

“ The President and Vice-President were 
received with hearty and prolonged cheers. 
Upon the restoration of order an eloquent 
prayer was offered up by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Johns. 

“ The President-elect then delivered his 
inaugural address. It was characterized by 
great dignity, united with much feeling and 
grace, especially the closing sentence. 
Throwing up his eyes and hands to heaven 
he said, ‘ With humble gratitude and adora- 
tion, acknowledging the Providence which 
has so visibly protected the Confederacy 
during its brief, but eventful career, to Thee, 

* It ^Ttls a panorama of iimbtellas, and a wag ^\^lo took the census 
of them found theie were twelve blacks to one blown, eight blacks 
to one green, and the blues hid theii diminibhed heads. 
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O God, I trustingly commit myself, and I'ray- 
erfully inv’oke Thy blessing on mj' cuuntrj iir.il 
its cause.’ ” Thus Mr. Davis entered on his 
martyrdom. As he stood pale and emaciated, 
dedicating himself to the service of the Con- 
federacy, evidently forgetful of ever) thing but 
his sacred oath, he seemed to me a willing 
victim going to his funeral pyre, and the idea 
so affected me that making some excuse I re- 
gained my carriage and went home. 

“ The oath to support the Constitution of 
the Confederate States was then admini.stered 
by Judge Haliburton, of the Confederate 
District Court for this District, a nephew of 
Mrs. Washington. Mr. Hunter, President of 
the Senate, proclaimed Jefferson Davis to be 
President of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica for the term of six years from this day. 
The announcement was received with im- 
mense cheering. 

“ iMr. Hunter next administered the oat.i to 
the Vice-President, and then mace prcc.ama- 
tion that Alexander H. Stephens was t.te 
Vice-President of the Coniccerate States ter a 
siniilarterm ofsixyears. Ta:s ann^ar.ctn't:.. 
was made amid great app.ause. T..ere 4-.* 
effort to induce Mr. Stephen- tJ ^ay s;;:-- 
thing ; but as such a th:ng w".' n 't <■ '.7- 0 
or perhaps proper, he simp.x :na a ; r .4. .. - 
bow to the audience and retarnea tv. ...5 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EFFORT TO EFFECT EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS— 

EVACUATION OF MANASSAS— VISIT TO FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 

About the end of January, 1862, the Con- 
federate Government endeavored to procure 
the exchange of prisoners taken by the ar- 
mies of the belligerents, and an officer was sent 
by General Johnston to General McClellan. 

The proposition was not entertained by 
the Federal Government, and our efforts to 
shorten the imprisonment of the captives in 
our hands met no encouragement from their 
own friends. 

Thus early in the war the Confederate Gov- 
ernment displayed its desire to secure a free 
exchange of prisoners, which, had it been 
carried out in good faith by the Federals, 
would have saved from unavoidable suffering 
and death, thousands of both armies. 

In view of the near approach of the spring 
campaign. President Davis issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

“By virtue of the power vested in me by 
law, to declare the suspension of the privilege 
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of the writ of habeas corpus in cities threat- 
ened with invasion ; 

“I, Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federate States of America, do proclaim that 
martial law is hereby extended over the city 
of Richmond and the adjoining country to the 
distance of ten miles. And 1 do proclaim the 
suspension of all civil jurisdiction with the ex- 
ception of the Mayor of the city, and the sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus Avithin the said city and surrounding 
country to the distance aforesaid. 

“ In faith AV'hereof I have hereunto signed 
my name and set my seal, at the city of Rich- 
mond, on the first day of March, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixtv-two. 

(Seal.) "jErrEKSox Dav:~.'’ 

On February' ad General Beauregar 1 1 »cu 
lea\'e of the Army of the Potomac, having i * n 
transferred to the army in West Tenne-s' e. 
commanded by Albert Sidney Johr..s: n. 

The Federal forces then organic;:' ,^ in :r ■*. 
of Washington, under GenerT. G.. g.. I'. 
McClellan, and estimated tL r.,.:nr.r c. * 
hundred thousand men, ^a’. e n .. : a •- 

tive operations. Genera'. Johnston. :n a •_ ‘ 
sonal intervieAV in Richmond, j,c..e •' t.cj 
he considered his position as ■.■■■'a; • a" 
Avithdrawal of the army i.'’o;n v. -s 
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necessary before McClellan’s invasion; the 
latter accordingly addressed to him the fol- 
lowing letter : 

** Richmond, Va., February 28, 1862. 

“General J. E. Johnston: Your opinion 
that your position may be turned whenever 
the enemy chooses to advance, and that he 
will be ready to take the field before yourself, 
clearly indicates prompt eifort to disencumber 
yourself of everything which would interfere 
with your rapid movement when necessary, 
and such thorough examination of the country 
in your rear as would give you exact knowl- 
edge of its roads and general topography, and 
enable you to select a line of greater natural 
advantages than that now occupied by your 
forces. 

“ The heavy guns at Manassas and Evans- 
port, needed elsewhere, and rej)orted to be 
useless in their present position, would neces- 
sarily be abandoned in a hasty retreat. I re- 
gret that you find it impossible to move llicm. 

" The subsistence stores sliould, when re- 
moved, be placed in positions to answ<‘r 
your future wants. Those* cannot Ije deter- 
mined until you have furnished definite* infor- 
mation as to your plans, es[)ecially the line to 
which you would remove in the; continge'iicy 
of retiring. The Commissary-Gene*ral hael 
previously stopped further shipments to your 
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army, and given satisfactory reasons for the 
establishment at Thoroughfare.* . . 

" I need not urge on your consideration 
the value to our country of arms and muni- 
tions of war ; you know the difficulty with 
which we have obtained our small supply ; 
that to furnish heavy artillery to the advanced 
posts we have exhausted the supplies here 
which were designed for the armament of the 
city defences. Whatever can be, should be 
done to avoid the loss of these guns. . . . 

“ As has been my custom, I have only 
sought to present general purposes and views. 
I rely upon your special knowledge and high 
ability to effect whatever is practicable in this 
our hour of need. Recent disasters have de- 
pressed the weak, and are depriving us of the 
aid of the wavering. Traitors show the ten- 
dencies heretofore concealed, and the selfish 
grow clamorous for local and personal inter- 
ests. At such an hour the wisdom of the 
trained and the steadiness of the brave pos- 
sess a double value. The military paradox 
that impossibilities must be rendered possible, 
had never better occasion for its application. 

“ The engineers for whom you asked have 
been ordered to report to you, and further 
additions will be made to your list of briga- 

* ThDr()Ughf.iie Cap was the point at which the Commissaiy- 
Ceneral had placed a meat-packmg establishment. 
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dier-generals. Let me hear from you often 
and fully. 

“ Very truly and respectfully yours, 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

The President again wrote as follows : 

“Richmond, Va., March 6, 1862. 

“ General J. E. Johnston : Notwithstand- 
ing the threatening position of the enemy, I in- 
fer from your account of the roads and streams 
that his active operations must be for some 
time delayed, and thus I am permitted to hope 
that you will be able to mobilize your army 
by the removal of your heavy ordnance and 
such stores as are not required for active oper- 
ations, so that, whenever you are required to 
move, it may be without public loss and with- 
out impediment to celerity. I was fully im- 
pressed with the difficulties which you pre- 
sented when discussing the subject of a change 
of position. To preserve the efficiency of 
your army, you will, of course, avoid all need- 
less exposure ; and, when your army has been 
relieved of all useless encumbrance, you can 
have no occasion to move it while the roads 
and weather are such as would invoK e serious 
suffering, because the same reasons must re- 
strain the operations of the cmemy. 

“ Very respect lully yours, 

“ Jefferson Davis.” 
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General Johnston began his retreat on 
March 7th, but such was the confusion incident 
upon moving the troops out of their winter 
quarters, that it was not until the evening of 
the 9th that order was restored to the re- 
treating column. The troops moved out on 
the 8th, passed the succeeding twenty-four 
hours on the roadside, and sulfered much from 
the inclement weather and excessive cold. 

The retreat continued to the south bank 
of the Rappahannock, where a halt was called, 
and the troops encamped. 

In the undue haste to retire from the front 
of McClellan, who did not follow, nor even in- 
terfere with General Johnston’s rear-guard, 
stores, arms, clothing, etc., were abandoned 
and burned, notwithstanding the urgent warn- 
ing of Mr. Davis in his letters of February 
28th and of March 6th. 

General Early, in stating the amount of un- 
necessary loss at Manassas, wrote as follows : 

“ A very large amount of stores and pro- 
visions had been abandoned for want of trans- 
portation, and among the stores was a very 
large quantity of clothing, blankets, etc., which 
had been provided by the States south of 
Virginia for their own troops. The pile of 
trunks along the railroad was appalling to be- 
hold. All these stores, clothing, trunks, etc., 
were consigned to the flames by a portion of 
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our cavalry left to carry out the work of their 
destruction. The loss of stores at this point, 
and at White Plains, on the Manassas Gap 
Railroad, where a large amount of meat had 
been salted and stored, was a very serious 
one to us, and embarrassed us for the remain- 
der of the war, as it put us at once on a run- 
ning stock.” 

The same officer subsequently wrote, in 
regard to the loss of supplies : 

“ I believe that all might have been car- 
ried off from Manassas if the railroads had 
been energetically operated.” 

On March loth the President, not then 
informed of General Johnston’s retrograde 
movement, telegraphed him as follows : 

“ Further assurances given me this day that 
you shall be promptly reinforced, so as to 
enable you to maintain your position and re- 
sume first policy when the roads will permit.” 
The first policy was to carry the war beyond 
our own border. 

On March 15th the President received no- 
tice that the army was in retreat, and replied ; 


“Richmond, Va., Maieh 15, 1S62. 

“General J. E. Johnston, 

“ Headquarters Army of the Potomac. 

“ General : I have received your letter of 
the 13th instant, giving the first official ac- 
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count I have received of the retrograde move- 
ment of your army. 

“Your letter would lead me to infer that 
others had been sent to apprise me of your 
plans and movements. If so, they have not 
. reached me ; and before the receipt of yours 
of the 13th I was as much in the dark as to 
your purposes, condition, and necessities, as 
at the time of our conversation on the subject 
about a month since. 

“ It is true I have had many and alarming 
reports of great destruction of ammunition, 
camp equipage, and provisions, indicating 
precipitate retreat ; but having heard of no 
cause for such a sudden movement I was at 
a loss to believe it. 

“ I have not the requisite topographical 
knowledge for the selection of your position. 
I had intended that you should determine 
that question ; and for this purpose a corps 
of engineers was furnished to make a careful 
examination of the country to aid you in your 
decision. 

“ The question of throwing troops into 
Richmond is contingent upon reverses in the 
West and Southeast. The immediate neces- 
sity for such a movement is not anticipated. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

“Jefferson Davis.” 
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On the same day the President sent the 
following telegram : 


" Richmond, Va , March 15, 1862. 

“ General J. E. Johnston, 

“ Culpepper Court-House, Va. 

" Your letter of the 13th recci\ed this day, 
being the first information of 3 our retrograde 
movement. I have no report of your recon- 
naissance, and can suggest nothing as to the 
position you should take, except it should be as 
far in advance as consistent with your safety. 

“jEirUKSON D.U'IS.” 

The President immediately went to Gen- 
eral Johnston’s headquarters, and found him 
on the south bank of the Rappahannock 
River, to which he had retired, in a position 
possessing great natural advantages. 

Upon inquiring whether the south bank of 
the river continued to command the* other side 
down to Fredericksburg, General Johnston 
replied he did not know, that he had not 
been there for many years. 

The President and General Johnston pio- 
cceded to Fredericksburg, and a Kconnais- 
sance soon manifested that th(“ hills on tin 
opposite bank commanded the town, and 
therefore Fredericksburg could only be df - 
fended by an army occupying the opposite 
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hills, for which the Confederate force was in- 
adequate. 

While in Fredericksburg- the President 
and General Johnston were the guests of J. 
Temple Doswell, and at his house met 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
among whom were the Honorable W. S. 
Barton, R. W. Adams, F. T. Forbes, J. L. 
Marye, and the venerable T. B. Barton. In 
answer to the question as to the result of the 
reconnaissance, the President replied to Mr. 
Doswell, during their ride, that Fredericks- 
burg was “ right in the wrong place ” for 
military defence. 

Upon learning that the town was not to be 
defended, young and old, with self-sacrificing 
patriotism, answered, “ If the good of our 
cause requires the defence of the town to be 
abandoned, let it be done.” 

The President returned to Richmond to 
await the further development of the enemy’s 
plans. 

General Johnston, in an article in the Cen- 
tury of May, 1885, entitled “ Manassas to 
Seven Pines,” seems to have entirely for- 
gotten that Mr. Davis visited him at his 
headquarters in the field after he had retreat- 
ed to the south bank of the Rappahannock, 
and that together they went to Fredericks- 
burg. 

VuL I — 13 
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He uses these words : 

“ Mr. Davis’s narrative that follows is dis- 
posed of by the proof that after the army 
left Manassas the President did not visit it 
until about May 14. . . . That he did 

not make such a visit is proved by Major J. 
B. Washington, aide-de-camp, Dr. Fauntlc- 
roy, surgeon, and Colonel F. J. Harvie, staff 
officers, who testify that they have no recollec- 
tion whatever of such a visit at such a time.” 

While it may not be of any great importance 
to history whether Mr. Davis and General 
Johnston did or did not visit P'redericksburg 
together, still positive proof i ; presented that 
such a visit was made, and that General 
Johnston’s memory has failed him. 

In the Rebellion Records, published by the 
War Department at W’’ashinglon, volume .\i., 
part 3, page 392, will be found tin; following 
order, issued to General Johnston by the 
President, while at P'reilerirksburg, May 22, 
1862. 

“ l*'KKI)KKICKSHUIt<;, \ M.iull 22, lSl)2. 

‘‘ GkNKRAL JosKRII II. 

‘'Sir: I. You will rclicv(i Major-C 
HolnuFS of liis command, and dirf'cl him to 
report at Richmond for further ordcu's. 

" II. You will cleta(*h two hrii^ades ol in- 
fantry and two companic‘s of artilhu'y, with 
orders to report to Major-Genei al 1 lolmes with 
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the least delay at his headquarters in the 
field. 

“III. The troops when passing through 
Richmond will be reported to the Adjutant- 
General for any instructions which it may be 
needful to give them at that point. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

“Headquarters, Department of Northern Virginia, 
“Rapidan, March 23, 1862. 

“Special Orders, No. 83. 

“ Under orders of the President: 

“ I. Major-General T. H. Holmes, com- 
manding Acquia District, is relieved from the 
command of that district, and assigned to 
duty temporarily with General Lee, and will 
report to the Adjutant and Inspector-General, 
Richmond, Va., for further orders. 

“ By command of General Johnston. 

“ A. P. Mason.” 

The following letters, written by residents 
of Fredericksburg, are also appended to prove 
conclusively that Mr. Davis, and not Gen- 
eral Johnston, is right: 

“Fredericksburg, Va., August lo, 18S5 

“ Judge William S. Barton. 

“ My Dear Sir : In reply to your inquiry 
whether I knew that President Davis visi- 
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He uses these words : 

“ Mr. Davis’s narrative that follows is dis- 
posed of by the proof that after the army 
left Manassas the President did not visit it 
until about May 14. . . , That he did 

not make such a visit is proved by Major J. 
B. Washington, aide-de-camp, Dr. Fauntlc- 
roy, surgeon, and Colonel E. J. Harvie, staff 
officers, who testify that they have no recollec- 
tion whatever of such a visit at such a time.” 

While it may not be of any great importance 
to history whether Mr. Davis and General 
Johnston did or did not visit Fredericksburg 
together, still positive proof is presented that 
such a visit was made, and that General 
Johnston’s memory has failed him. 

In the Rebellion Records, j'Jublished by tlie 
War Department at Washington, volume xi., 
part 3, page 392, will be found the following 
order, issued to General Johnston by the 
President, while at Fredericksburg, May 22, 
1862. 

“Fredericksburg, Va., M.ulIi 22, 1862. 

“ General Joseph H. Johnston, 

“Sir: I. You will relieve Major-General 
Holmes of his command, and direct him to 
report at Richmond for further orders. 

"II. You will detach two brigades of in- 
fantry and two companies of artillery, with 
orders to report to Major-Genc'ral I lohnes with 
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the least delay at his headquarters in th 
field. 

“ III. The troops when passing- throug 
Richmond will be reported to the Adjutan 
General for any instructions which it may b 
needful to give them at that point. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

“ Jefferson Davis.” 

“Headquarters, Department of Northern Virgind 
“Rapidan, March 23, 1862. 

“ Special Orders, No. 83. 

“ Under orders of the President: 

“ I. Major-General T. H. Holmes, com 
manding Acquia District, is relieved from th< 
command of that district, and assigned tc 
duty temporarily with General Lee, and wil 
report to the Adjutant and Inspector-General 
Richmond, Va., for further orders. 

“ By command of General Johnston. 

“A. P. Mason.” 

The following letters, written by residents 
of Fredericksburg, are also appended to prove 
conclusively that Mr. Davis, and not Gen- 
eral Johnston, is right: 

“ Fredericksburg, Va., August lo, 1885. 

‘‘Judge Wiixiam S. Barton. 

“ My Dear Sir : In reply to your inquiry 
whether I knew that President Davis visi- 
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ted Fredericksburg in March, 1862, I beg to 
say that I know he did. At what time of 
the month it was, I cannot now state posi- 
tively, but my impression is, it was between 
the 1 5th and the 20th. 

“ On my return from Richmond, about 9 or 
10 A.M., I found President Davis, General 
Johnston, and General Holmes at my house. 
Very soon after General Holmes ordered me 
(I was his aide) to go with the President 
and General Johnston across the river, to 
make a reconnoissance of the country, etc. 

“ On the return from the reconnoissance 
across the river, I well remember, in coming 
through the little town of Falmouth, the 
President, at whose side I was riding at the 
time, made this remark to me : ' To use a 
slang phrase, your town of Fredericksburg is 
right in the wrong place,’ to which I replied 
I was well aware of the fact, so far as its ca- 
pability for being defended against an invad- 
ing force was concerned. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ J. T. Doswkll.” 


‘‘ Frederickshurg, August 17, 1885. 

“In March, 1862, President Davis and Gen- 
eral J. E. Johnston visited Fredericksljurg, 
and were guests of my friend and connection, 
Mr. J. T. Doswell, The morning after their 
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arrival, they crossed to the north side of the 
Rappahannock River, and were absent some 
hours examining the country. On their re- 
turn to Mr. Doswell’s house, many citizens 
called to pay their respects to the President 
" The result of their examination of the lo- 
cality was understood here to be unfavorable 
to the defence of the town itself against an 
attack from the opposite bank of the river. 
I am unable to give the exact date of that 
visit. But some matters, personal to myself 
and distinctly remembered, enable me to state 
positively that it was before the arrival here 
of any of General Johnston’s troops on their 
movement toward Yorktown, and before any 
of General McClellan’s transports had passed 
down the Potomac River. 

” W. S. Barton.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE EXECUTIVE MANSION— THE HOSPITALS. 

In July we moved to the “ old Brocken- 
brugh house,” and began to feel somewhat 
more at home when walking through the old- 
fashioned terraced garden or the large airy 
rooms in the seclusion of family life. 

The mansion stands on the brow of a steep 
and very high hill, that is sharply defined 
against the plain at its foot through which 
runs the Danville railway that leads to the 
heart of Virginia.* 


* On this plain, where the working class lived exclusively, the 
“ Butcher cats ” laid in wait for, and were swoin to eternal enmity 
against, the Hill cats. These high contending parties had a heiedi- 
tary hate which had impelled them for nearly a hundred years to 
fight whenever close enough for either stones or fists to strike. 'I’liey 
were the children of the poor against the gentlemen’s sons. “ I wa.s,” 
said a very steady painter’s aptirentice to me, “a lJutcher tat 
before I moved up on Main Street.” Allegiance scemeil to change 
with the domicile. Woe betide tlic boy who stood at ceilain houis 
on the hill alone ; a shower of stones and bricks were thrown by the 
sturdy little lowlanders The Hill cats gathered to tlie si)iind of a 
shrill whistle and sallied down with hands full of like weapons, to 
flee again to their hill-top as soon as they had disdi.uged them. 
There were also set battles, m which, though the Hill c.ds li.id the 
advantage of position, the Butcher cats nu^st often caim* out \i( tois 
A little orphan free negro boy whom we had rescued from one of 
his own color, who had beaten him terribly, lived fium that time 
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The house is very large, but the rooms are 
comparatively few, as some of them are over 
forty feet square. The ceilings are high, the 
windows wide, and the well-staircases turn 
in easy curves toward the airy rooms above. 
The Carrara marble mantels were the delight 
of our children. One was a special favorite 
with them, on which the whole pilaster was 
covered by two lovely figures of Hebe and 
Diana, one on either side in bold relief, 
which, with commendatory taste, were not 
caryatides. The little boys, Jefferson and 
Joe, climbed up to the lips of these “pretty 
ladies ” and showered kisses on them. The 
entablature was Apollo in his chariot, in basso 
relievo. Another was a charming conception 
of Cupid and Psyche, with Guido’s Aurora 

with us. Mr. Davis, notwithstanding his absorbing cares, went to 
the Mayor’s office and had his free papers registered to insure Jim 
against getting into the power of the oppressor again. Jim Limber, 
which he said was his name in his every-day clothes, who became 
Jeems Henry Brooks in his best suit on Sunday, was a fearless ally 
of the Hill cats. Once he came in with the blood pouring over 
liis face from a scalp wound made by a stone. 

Mr. Davis was much troubled, for we were fond of the little boy. 
He descended tlic hill and, relying on his popularity with children, 
he made a little speech to the Butcher cats, in which he addressed 
them as the futuie iiilers of theii country. They listened attentively, 
nudging their apjiroval to each other, hut when he concluded, tl e 
tallest boy said, “ President, we like you, we didn’t want to hurt any 
of your boys, but we ain’t goin’ to be friends with them Hill 

cats.” So the President, like many another self-appointed jieace- 
maker, came back without having accomplished anything except an 
exhausting walk. 
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for the entablature. A lady more in love 
with art than learned in pronouncing gazet- 
teers, said, with pleasure shining through her 
eyes, " I do so love Cupid and Pish, some- 
times I forget anyone is talking to me in 
gazing at them.” 

The tastes, and to some extent the occupa- 
tions and habits, of the master of a house, if 
he, as in this case, assisted the architect in his 
design, are built in the brick and mortar, and 
like the maiden’s blood in the great bell, they 
proclaim aloud sympathy or war with those 
whom it shelters. One felt here the pleasant 
sense of being in the home of a cultivated, 
liberal, fine gentleman, and that he had dwelt 
there in peaceful interchange of kind offices 
with his neighbors. The garden, planted in 
cherry, apple, and pear trees, sloped in steep 
terraces down the hill to join the plain below. 
To this garden or pleasance came always in 
my mind’s eye a lovely woman, seen only by 
the eye of faith, as she walked there in 
“maiden meditation.” 

Every old Virginia gentleman of good so- 
cial position who came to sec us, looked jien- 
sively out on the grounds and said, with a tone* 
of tender regret, something like this: “ 'I'liis 
house was perfect when lovely Mary Ilroek- 
enbrugh used to walk there, singing among 
the flowers ; ” and then came a description 
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of her light step, her dignified mien, her swee 
voice, and the other graces which take hole 
of our hearts with a gentle touch, and hole 
them with a grip of steel. At first it seemee 
odd, and we regretted our visitor’s disappoint- 
ment, but after a while Mary came to us, too 
and remained the tutelar goddess of the gar- 
den. Her name became a household word. 
“ Whether Mary would approve,” was a 
question my husband playfully asked, when 
he liked the arrangement of the drawing- 
rooms. 

Mrs. James Grant lived in another fine old 
house next door to us, and with her we 
formed a lasting friendship, which was testi- 
fied on her part by every neighborly atten- 
tion that kind consideration could suggest. 
If Mr. Davis came riding up the street with 
General Lee, and their staff officers clattering 
after them, Mrs. Grant heard them and sent 
some dainty which her housewifely care had 
prepared, or fruit from her farm on the out- 
skirts of Richmond. If our children were ill, 
she came full of hope and kind offices to 
cheer us by her good sense and womanly 
tenderness. The very sight of her handsome 
face broucht comfort to our hearts. She fed 
the hungry, visited the sick, clothed the 
naked, showed mercy to the wicked, and her 
g-oodness, like the city set upon the hill, '' could 
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not be hid.” Her brothers, the Crenshaws, 
had great flouring mills near Richmond, and 
made a noble use of their surplus in their un- 
ostentatious Quaker fashion. When flour be- 
came scarce and so high-priced as to prohibit 
the use of it to the poor, they dispensed it 
with glad alacrity to all Avho were in need. 
There were numbers who received it gratui- 
tously and daily in small quantities from the 
mills. When a great fire consumed everything 
about them, the mills were untouched, and we, 
who believed in a special Providence, thought 
they were saved through the righteousness 
of their owners. 

On my first introduction to the ladies of 
Richmond, I was impressed by the simplicity 
and sincerity of their manners, their beauty, 
and the absence of the gloze acquired by as- 
sociation in the merely “ fashionable society.” 
They felt the dignity attached to personall}’ 
conducting their households in the best and 
most economical manner, cared little for fash- 
ionable small-talk, but were full of enthusiasm 
for their own people, and considered wisely 
and answered clearly any practical question 
which would tend to promote the good of 
their families or their country. 

I was impressed by a certain offishncss in 
their manner toward strangers ; they seenu'd 
to feel that an inundation of people perhaps 
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of doubtful standards, and, at best, of different 
methods, had poured over the city, and they 
reserved their judgment and confidence, while 
they proffered a large hospitality, -It was the 
manner usually found in English society tow- 
ard strangers, no matter how well introduced, 
a wary welcome. In the more southern and 
less thickly settled part of our country, we 
had frontier hospitality because it was a ne- 
cessity of the case. In Virginia, where the 
distances were not so great, and the candi 
dates for entertainment were more numerous, 
it was of necessity more restricted. 

We were fortunate in finding several old 
friends in Richmond. The Harrisons, oi 
Brandon, and the handsome daughters of Mr. 
Ritchie, who had been for many years dear 
and valued friends. During our stay there we 
made other friends, who, if I never have the 
good fortune to meet them again, will remain 
to me a blessed memory. As I revert to the 
heroic, sincere, Christian women of that self- 
sacrificing community, it is impossible to spe- 
cify those who excelled in all that makes a 
woman’s children praise her in the gates and 
rise up and call her blessed, and this tribute 
is paid to them out of a heart full of tender 
reminiscences of the years we dwelt with 
them in mutual labor, sympathy, confidence, 
and affection. They clothed and cared for 
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their own households, sewed for the soldiers, 
made our battle-flags, and sent their dearest 
and only bread-winners to give their lives for 
them. They fed the hungry, cared for the 
orphans, deprived themselves of every wonted 
luxury to give it to the soldiers, and were 
amid their deprivations so cheerful, as to ani- 
mate even the men with hope. When all 
was lost, they awaited their fate with as much 
silent courage as was evinced by the men. 
The exception was a woman who did not 
nurse at some hospital. I did not, because 
Mr. Davis felt it was best for me not to ex- 
pose the men to the restraint my presence 
might have imposed, and in lieu of nursing I 
issued provisions which had been sent to me 
from the Governor of Virginia, and other 
persons charitably inclined toward the fami- 
lies of soldiers. 

Among those who labored in the hospitals, 

I recall now with great clearness Mrs. Lucy 
Webb, Miss Emily V. Mason, Mrs. Phoebe 
Pember, and as well, Mrs. James Alfred 
Jones’s beautiful young face, in a tobacco 
warehouse which had been converted into a 
hospital ward for desperately wounded men. 
She came forward with a bowl of water and a 
sponge with which she had been wetting the 
stump of a suffering soldier’s arm. Tlie at- 
mosphere was fetid with the festering wounds, 
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and must have oppressed her greatly, for she 
was as fragile as she was beautiful ; the tears 
brimmed over her lovely eyes as she ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, Mrs. Davis, there has been a 
case of pyaemia here, can nothing be done ? ” 
We took counsel together for a moment, and 
then I went to my husband, who had the 
wounded men camped out, and fortunately 
only one died. 

Here I saw a remarkable instance of the 
position our private soldiers occupied at home. 
Some money had been sent to me from 
Vicksburg to relieve the “ boys from Warren 
County.” Hearing that there were several 
at this hospital, I walked from one end to the 
other and tried in vain to find a man who de- 
sired pecuniary aid. One fair - haired boy, 
with emaciated face and armless sleeve, looked 
up and whispered, “ There is a poor fellow 
on the other side who I think will take a little, 
I am afraid he has no money ; my father gives 
me all I want.” I crossed the room and 
asked the sufferer, who had neither hand, if I 
could not get him something he craved. He 
flushed and said, “ I thank you, madam, for 
your visit, but I do better than that poor fel- 
low over there ; he has lost his leg and suffers 
dreadfully.” And so on to the end of the 
ward. 

Mr. James Lyons and his handsome wife 
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dispensed a large and graceful hospitality at 
Laburnum, their country home in the suburbs, 
and a finer example of a high-bred Virginia 
household could not have been found. The 
Haxalls, McFarlands, Allens, Archers, An- 
dersons, Stewarts, Warwicks, Stanards, and 
others well and admiringly remembered, kept 
pace with them, and bravely they bore aloft 
the old standard of Virginia hospitality. 

My husband’s health was at this time very 
precarious, and he was too weak to ride to 
headquarters. General Lee came up from 
camp one day evidently worn out and worried, 
to find Mr. Davis lying quite ill on a divan, in a 
little morning-room in which we received only 
our intimate friends. General Lee, with a bow 
and excuse for coming in on the white carpet 
with his splashed boots, sat down and plunged 
at once into army matters ; the outlook was 
not encouraging, and the two friends talked 
in a circle until both were worn out. There 
was a little silver saucepan on the hearth, 
and the General stopped abruptly and said, 
“ Thatis a comfortable and pretty little thing, 
what do you use it for ? ” And then what a 
delight it gave me to heat steaming hot the 
caftl a,7t lait it contained and hand it to him 
in a little Sevres cup. When I attempted to 
ring for a servant to bring luncheon, he said, 

“ This drink is exquisite, but I cannot eat ; do 
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not call a servant, it is very cozy just so ; ’ 
then looking at the cup, he remarked, with c 
twinkle in his eye, “ my cups in camp are 
thicker, but this is thinner than the coffee.’ 
Behind the playful speech I saw the intense 
realization he had of the coarse ways and un- 
comfortable concomitants of a camp, and that 
he missed as keenly the refinements of life tc 
which he had been accustomed after foui 
years, as he did at first. 

In the last part of the war no one had deli- 
cacies, invitations very common among inti- 
mate friends were, “ Do come to dinner 01 
tea, we succeeded in running the blockade this 
week.” This meant coffee after dinner, pre 
served fruits, loaf-sugar, good tea, or some 
times that which was always very acceptabh 
to Mr. Benjamin’s palate, anchovy paste. He 
used to say, with bread made of Crenshaw’s 
flour spread with the paste, English walnuts 
from an immense tree in the grounds, and e 
glass of the McHenry sherry, of which we hac 
a small store, “a man’s patriotism became 
rampant.” Once, when lie was invited to par 
take of a beefsteak pie, of which he was ver} 
fond, he wrote : “I have never eaten them ir 
perfection except in the Cunard steamers (ni) 
cook had been chef on one), and I shall enjo} 
the scream of the sea-birds, the lashing of the 
sea, and see ‘ the blue above and the blue 
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below,’ while I eat it; so you may expect 
me.” 

The close relations • that fellowship in dan- 
ger brings about are sweet memories, and 
are harder to relinquish than those of courtly 
ceremony or triumph. Our women knitted 
like Penelope, from daylight until dark. They 
did it, however, not as a subterfuge, but to 
clothe their families and the soldiers — socks, 
gloves, mufflers, under-clothing, everything 
that could be worn of this fabric, was made 
and admirably shaped. 

Mr. W. C. Rives was an exceedingly neat, 
well-dressed man always, and the careful at- 
tention he gave to his attire made him ap- 
pear much younger than his long and dis- 
tinguished service proved him to be. lie 
came by invitation to our house one morn- 
ing to breakfast, wearing such a beautifully 
fitted suit of gray clothes, with gaiters of 
the same, and they became him so well, that 
some of the young men remarked upon it 
and suggested that Mr. Rives must have 
“run the blockade;” he overheard tluMu 
and whispered to me, “ Look at me, my wife 
knitted every stitch of those clothes herself, 
and had the yarn spun and dyed first. She 
even knitted covering for the buttons.” It 
required very close inspection by young 
eyes to see that they were knitted, and the 
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dainty, soigne old gentleman looked his best 
in them. 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee and her daughters, all 
honor to them, furnished one hundred and 
ninety-six socks and gloves to Posey’s Brig- 
ade, and this when Mrs. Lee was confined to 
her chair, a hopeless victim of rheumatism, 
and her daughters’ time was consumed by 
nursing in the hospitals. 

Mrs. Mary Arnold, wife of W. T. Arnold, 
of Coweta, Ga., made in the year 1863 one 
thousand and twenty-eight yards of cloth, be- 
sides knitting gratis socks and gloves for the 
soldiers. 

The ladies made themselves natty little 
gloves embroidered beautifully. Mrs. Pem- 
berton sent me an admirable pattern, which 
with increase or decrease served our whole 
family. They covered their worn-out shoes 
with pieces of silk and satin, drawn from old 
boxes long unused ; old scraps of silk were cut 
in strips, picked to pieces, carded and spun 
into fine yarn, and silk stockings knitted from 
it. The most beautiful hats were plaited from 
palmetto, dried and bleached, as well as from 
straw. The feathers from domestic fowls 
were so treated that they were very decora- 
tive to their bonnets, and if one sometimes 
regretted that millinery should be a matter of 
private judgment, still, in their pretty home- 

Voi.. H —14 
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spun dresses they would have passed favor- 
ably in review with any ladies. 

All their accomplishments were pressed 
into the service of the soldiers. I remember 
going to one of the hospitals, to carry delica- 
cies to the sick. Miss Emily V. Mason sat 
by one bed reading the prayers of the church 
to a man Z7t extremis, while her gentle sister, 
Mrs. Roland, sat in another ward singing old- 
fashioned songs to her guitar as the dying 
boy would call for them, her eyes full of un- 
shed tears, and her voice of melody. She was 
going blind and could not work, so she gave 
what she could. 

We had no artificial appliances at the be- 
ginning of the war to supplement the loss of 
any member of the body. There had been, 
happily, little need for such aids before the 
war, and these few had been bought at the 
North ; but very soon the most perfect arti- 
ficial limbs were made in Charleston, as good, 
one maimed general told me, as those to be 
had anywhere. 

It is a proud memory that the people of 
our country rose in their might, and met 
every emergency with industry, ingenuity, 
self-sacrifice, and reckless daring, worthy of 
their noble cause. 
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liberating all the slaves by a proclamation of 
gradual emancipation. He hoped to com- 
pass the voluntary relinquishment by each 
State of the right to hold them, by the man- 
ner of their manumission. His plan was to 
make it subject to the decision of each State, 
and the compensation for ithe loss was to 
be decided upon by the State with the co- 
operation of the United States Government. 
He said : “ The leaders of the existing rebel- 
lion entertain the hope that this government 
will ultimately be forced to acknowledge the 
independence of some part of the disaffected 
region, and that all the slave States north of 
such part will then say, ‘ The Union for which 
we struggled being already gone, we now 
choose to go with the Southern section.’ To 
deprive them of this hope substantially ends 
the rebellion, and the initiation of cmancii)a- 
tion will deprive them, and all .States includ- 
ing it.” 

President Lincoln hoped the love of gain 
would distract the counsels and alienate the 
rank and file of the Confederates, hut fearctl 
that when slavery was abolished the Western 
States would find no further objection to a 
union with the Southern States, their natural 
allies, their neighbors and congeners in man- 
ners and tastes, and the Union would not be 
completely restored. The philanthropists and 
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agitators, however, very soon saw, after a gen- 
eral computation, that if the proposition should 
be accepted by the States, the Government 
could not assume the payment of four hun- 
dred billions for the manumitted slaves, even 
though this might be an inadequate com- 
pensation to their owners. So the project of 
legally emancipating the slaves by the con- 
sent of their owners, and by offering com- 
pensation for them was abandoned. 

Of the Act of Confiscation, issued July 25, 
1862, Mr, Lincoln wrote, July 17, 1862 : 

“ It also provides that the slaves of persons 
confiscated under these sections shall be free. 
I think there is an unfortunate form of express- 
ing, rather than a substantial objection to 
this. It is startling to say the Congress can 
free a slave without a State, and yet, were it 
said that the ownership of the slave had first 
been transferred to the nation, and that Con- 
gress had then liberated him, the difficulty 
would vanish, and this is the real case. The 
traitor against the general Government for- 
feits his slave, at least as justly as he does 
any other property, and he forfeits both to 
the Government against which he offends.* 


* “ How,” said Mr. Davis, “ can a people who glory in a Decla- 
ration of Independence which broke the slumbers of a world, de- 

claie that incMi united in defence of liberty, property, and the pursuit 
of happinebi are ‘ traitors ? ^ Is it henceforth to l)e a dictum of hu** 
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The Government, so far as theie can be own- 
ership, owns the forfeited slaves ; and the 
question to Congress, in regard to them, is ; 
Shall they be made free or sold to new mas- 
ters ? I see no objection to Congress decid- 
ing in advance that they shall be free.” 

On September 15th, Mr. Lincoln, to a dep- 
utation who urged him to issue the emanci- 
pation proclamation without compensation or 
restrictions, answered, with one of his pithy 
antitheses, " Such a proclamation would have 
no more effect than the Pope’s tirade against 
the comet.” 

When our army suffered defeat, he concili- 
ated the Radicals ; when we were victorious, 
he took counsel with the more conservative 
men. We were just at that time in the as- 
cendant, but after Sharpsburg Mr. Lincoln 
felt that he was in position to issue his first 
proclamation, in which he declared slavery 
abolished in all States after the ist of January 
succeeding, except in such States as had suli- 
mitted to Federal authority. After a hun- 
dred days he issued his second proclamation, 
to take effect at once. 


inanity that man may no more take ui) anus in of ii;'lit., 

liberty, and property ? . . . Is the lii^lnv.iyin.in In in (■l.nlli to 

be lord of the highway, and the pooi, j.lun.lcicd ti.urlhi t.. Imm* 
no property which he may defend at the lisk of the life <.t tlic high- 
wayman ? ” 
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Then was consummated the series of ag- 
gressions of the anti-slavery party of the 
North, extending over thirty years, which 
now sought at a single dash of the pen to 
annihilate four hundred billions of our pro- 
perty, to disrupt the whole social structure of 
the South, and to pour over the country a 
flood of evils many times greater than the 
loss of property. 

The effect of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion on the people of the South was unmis- 
takable. It roused them to a determination 
to resist to the uttermost a power that re- 
spected neither the rights of property nor con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

The authority under which this usurpation 
was to be accomplished was alleged to be 
derived first from a " military necessity,” and 
second, from the clause which gave to the 
Federal Government the right “ to provide 
for the general welfare.” 

The verdict rendered by the people in their 
next elections was, therefore, a protest not only 
against interference with slavery in the Con- 
federate States, but against the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus, and the other 
usurpations of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. 

The Confederates were willing to have 
peace, but not to yield their rights under the 
Constitution, and the projects for reconstruc- 
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tion discussed by the North; none of them 
guaranteed our equality in the Union. The 
fatal policy of compromise was still adhered 
to by our enemies, and the South was in Mr. 
Webster’s words on another occasion, to 
“get just what the North yielded, nothing.” 
Meanwhile, almost every family in the South 
had lost some dear defender of their honor, 
who had died for liberty’s sake, and the 
bonds of the old loving Union had been 
wrenched asunder. Our people were unwill- 
ing to yield an inch to the aggressions of the 
North, for they no longer loved the Union as 
it had been distorted by our enemies, and as 
sincerely detested it as the abolitionists had 
before secession, though even then our peo- 
ple did not characterize it as “ a compact 

with h .” The time had passed when a 

compromise of our rights would have been 
willingly made, that we might fight under the 
banner our fathers so manfully aided to make 
the ensign of freedom to all nations. 

President Davis said : “ The proclamation 
will have a salutary effect in calming the fears 
of those who have constantly evinced the ap- 
prehension that this war might end by some 
reconstruction of the old Union, or some re- 
newal of close political relations with the 
United States. These fears have itever been 
shared by me, nor have 1 been able to perceive 
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on what basis they could rest. But the procla- 
mation affords the fullest guarantee of the im- 
possibility of such a result. It has estab- 
lished a state of things which can lead to but 
one of three consequences — the extermination 
of the slaves, the exile of the whole white 
population of the Confederacy, or absolute 
and total separation of these States from the 
United States.” 

Now the North bent its energies to the 
effort of subjugating the South, cast the 
Constitution to the winds, and kept their 
“ powder dry.” But though the majority of 
the Confederates knew that, without a mir- 
acle, they must submit to the forces of the 
world arrayed against them, they felt,” 


Si cadere necessi est, occurrendum discrimini. 


The condition of our servants began to be 
unsettled, -and it was said that there were clubs 
of disaffected colored men in Richmond, gen- 
erally presided over by a white man, who were 
furnished with two thousand dollars for each 
servant who ran off from our service ; however, 
as we lost but two in that w ay, it was hoped the 
negroes did not sympathize with their abduc- 
tors. 

One young woman, who was an object of 
much affectionate solicitude to me, followed 
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her husband off, but systematically arranged 
her flight, made a good fire in the nursery, 
and came to warn me that the baby would be 
alone, as she was going out for a while. We 
never saw her afterward, and the following 
article copied in a Washington paper filled us 
with grave apprehensions for the poor creat- 
ure’s safety. 

Octi>l)cr 7, 1862. 

“ There are thousands of contrabands in 
Alexandria, and such another set of misera- 
ble beings I have never seen in this country. 
Some entire houses are set apart for them, 
and into these the abandoned flock in droves. 
Others live in tents, and others in the oi)en 
commons of the town. 

“ There is already great mortality among 
them, and an Alexandria physician told me 
that the small-pox had already broken out, 
and would undoubtedly make great ravages 
in their midst as soon as the cold weath(‘r 
sets in. There is little or no occupation for 
these contrabands. They arc, in nine ('.ases 
out of ten, lazy, good-for-nothing vagabonds, 
who seem impressed with the idea that it is 
the duty of the Government to provide for 
them. It is certain that Cuffee finds small 
favor in the eyes of the troops who are now 
there, particularly since the issue of the eman- 
cipation decree. Every day negroes are un- 
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mercifully beaten by white soldiers, and con- 
sider themselves lucky to get off with whole 
bones. Well-dressed darkies are the special 
aversion of the volunteers, and woe be unto 
them if they show themselves in fine feathers 
on King Street.” (Alexandria, Va.) 
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MISSOURI, MONITOR, AND VIRCllNIA (MERRIMAC). 

The Confederate hopes were not easily- 
daunted. After each disaster victory again 
crowned our army, and our confidence kept 
pace with our pride and admiration. 

While the fight was going on in Missouri, 
the most dramatic contest of the war was in 
progress on the waters — a fight that not only 
ended in a great victory for the Confederacy, 
but revolutionized the art of naval warfare. 

It was the fight between the 
(formerly the United States frigate A/crri- 
mac) and the Federal fleet, including the new 
iron-clad the Monitor, at I lampton Roads, in 
which the Virginia sunk the Congress, ami 
disabled and sunk several smaller vessels, 
besides silencing all the guns at Newport 
News but one. 

The evacuation of Norfolk necessitated tin* 
destruction of the ram Virginia, as she could 
not be brought up the James river. The 
consternation was great when her loss was 
known— coming as it did so fast upon the 
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heels of her triumph over the Federal fleet. 
The flag captured by her was brought to the 
Executive mansion for the President to see. 
It was borne by Colonel John Taylor Wood, 
a gallant participant in the fight, and was a 
bunting flag of very fine quality and large 
size. I took hold of it and found it damp 
with blood, and retired to my room sick of 
war and sorrowful over the dead and dying 
of both sections. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


SHILOH, 1862.— CORINTH. 

On February 4th General Beauregard ar- 
rived at Bowling Green and reported to his 
superior officer, General Albert Sidney John- 
ston. On the 6th Fort Henry surrendered 
after a soldierly defence. 

February nth the evacuation of Bowling 
Green was begun and ended on the 13th, 
and General Beauregard left for Columbus, 
Ky. 

On the 1 6th Fort Donelson fell. 

The loss of Forts Henry and Donelson 
opened the river routes to Nashville and North 
Alabama, and thus turned the [jositions both 
at Bowling Green and Columbus, and sub- 
jected General Johnston to severe criticism. 
The President was appealed to, to lemove 
him; but his confidence in General Johnston 
remained unimpaired. In a letter to the Pres- 
ident, dated March iS, 1862, General Johnston 
himself writes : “ The test of merit in my pro- 
fession, with the peoples is success. It is a 
hard rule, but I think it ri^ht." 

In reply to the letter from which the above 
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is an extract, the President wrote him as fol- 
lows : 

“Richmond, Va., March 26, 1862. 

“My Dear General; Yours of the i8th 
instant was this day delivered by your aid, 
Mr. Jack. I have read it with much satisfac- 
tion. So far as the past is concerned, it but 
confirms the conclusions at which I had al- 
ready arrived. My confidence in you has 
never wavered, and I hope the public will soon 
give me credit for judgment, rather than con- 
tinue to arraign me for obstinacy. 

“ You have done wonderfully well, and now 
I breathe easier in the assurance that you will 
be able to make a jmiction of your two ar- 
mies. 

“ If you can meet the division of the enemy 
moving from the Tennessee before it can 
make a junctio7i with that advancing from 
Nashville, the future will be brighter. If this 
cannot be done, our only hope is that the peo- 
ple of the Southwest will rally en masse with 
their private arms, and thus enable you to op- 
pose the vast army which will threaten the 
destruction of our country. 

“ I have hoped to be able to leave here for 
a short time, and would be much gratified to 
■confer with you, and share your responsibili- 
ties. I might aid you in obtaining troops ; 
no one could hope to do more unless he un- 
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derrated your military capacity. I write in 
great haste, and feel that it would be worse 
than useless to point out to you how much 
depends on you. 

“ May God bless you, is the sincere prayer 
of your friend, Jefker.so.v D.wis.” 

General Beauregard left Nashville on Feb- 
ruary 14th, to take charge in West Tennessee, 
and made his headquarters at Jackson, on 
February 17 th. 

He was somewhat prostrated with sickness, 
which partially disabled him through the cam- 
paign. The two grand divisions of his army 
were commanded by the able (hmerals Bragg 
and Polk. On March 26th he removed to 
Corinth. 

The enemy commenced moving u[) the 
Tennessee River March loth, with the de- 
sign to mass the forces of Grant and Buell 
against the Confederate forces und<‘r Johnston 
and Beauregard at Corinth. Genc'ral Grant 
assembled his army at Pittsburg L, Hiding on 
March 17th. 

The Confederate force at Corinth numbered 
about forty thousand, divided into four corps 
commanded respectively by Major-Generals 
Polk, Bragg, and Harch'e, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Breckinridge. General Beauregard was 
second in command under General Johnston. 
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The orders for the march and battle of the 
Confederate army were issued on the after- 
noon of April 3d, and the movement began 
with the intention of striking the enemy at 
Pittsburg Landing on the 5th, but delays, 
caused by confusion and intermingling of 
corps upon the road, were so great that the 
line of battle was not formed in front of the 
enemy’s outposts until late in the evening of 
that day.* 

General Bragg, in a monograph on the 
battle of Shiloh, says : “ During the after- 
noon of the 5th, as the last of our troops 
were taking position, a casual and partly ac- 
cidental meeting of general officers occurred 
just in rear of our second line, near the bi- 
vouac of General Bragg. The Commander- 
in-Chief, General Beauregard, Generals Polk, 
Bragg, and Breckinridge, are remembered as 
present. In a discussion of the causes of the 
delay and its incidents, it was mentioned that 
some of the troops, now in their third day 
only, were entirely out of food, though hav- 
ing marched with five days’ rations. General 


• Telegram from ihe President. 

“ Richmond, Va,, April 5, 1862. 
“To General A. S. Johnston, Coiintli, Miss. 

“ Your despatch of yesterday received. I hope you will be able 
to close with the enemy before his two coliwins unite. I anticipate 
victoiy. 


VOL. II. -It; 


“Jefferson Davis,” 
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Beauregard, confident our movement had been 
discovered by the enemy, urged its abandon- 
ment, a return to our camps for supplies, and 
a general change of programme. In this opin- 
ion no other seemed fully to concur ; and when 
it was suggested that the enemy’s supplies 
were much nearer, and could be had for the 
taking. General Johnston quietly remarked, 
‘ Gentlemen, we shall attack at daylight to- 
morrow.’ The meeting then dispersed, upon 
an invitation of the commanding general to 
meet at his tent that evening.” Thtit meet- 
ing did not change their detiTinination. “ 'Fhe 
next morning, about dawn of dti}', tin; 6th, as 
the troops were being put in motion, sciveral 
generals again met at tin; ramp-fin; of the gen- 
eral-in-chief. The discussion was renew<'d, 
General Beauregard again e.\’])ressing his dis- 
sent; when rapid firing in tlu* front indica- 
ting that the attack had commenred, General 
Johnston closed the discussion by remarking: 
‘The battle has opened, gentlemen ; it is too 
late to change our dispositions.’ He pre- 
pared to move to the front, and his subordi- 
nates promptly joined their respective com- 
mands, inspired by his coolness, conildence, 
and determination. Few men have ec[iialle(l 
him in the possession and displ.iy, at the 
proper time, of these great qutdities of the 
soldier,” 
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The results of the first day of this famous 
battle are summarily presented in the follow- 
ing brief report of General Beauregard : 

“ At 5 A.M., on the 6th instant, a reconnoi- 
tring party of the enemy having become en- 
gaged with our advanced pickets, the com- 
mander of the forces gave orders to begin the 
movement and attack as determined upon, 
except that Trabue’s brigade of Breckin- 
ridge’s division was detached and advanced 
to support the left of Bragg’s corps and line 
of battle, then menaced by the enemy ; and 
the other two brigades were directed to ad- 
vance by the road to Hamburg to support 
Bragg’s right ; and at the same time Maney’s 
regiment of Polk’s corps was advanced by the 
same road to reinforce the regiment of cav- 
alry and battery of four pieces, already thrown 
forward to watch and guard Grier’s, Tanner’s, 
and Borland’s Fords of Lick Creek. 

“ Thirty minutes after 5 a.m. our lines and 
columns were in motion, all animated evi- 
dently by a promising spirit. The front line 
was engaged at once, but advanced steadily, 
followed in due order, with equal resolution 
and steadiness, by the other lines, which were 
brought successively into action with rare 
skill, judgment, and gallantry by the several 
corps commanders, as the enemy made a 
stand with his masses rallied for the struggle 
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for his encampments. Like an Alpine ava- 
lanche our troops moved forward, despite the 
determined resistance of the enemy, until after 
6 P.M., when we were in possession of all his 
encampments between the Owl and Lick 
Creeks but one ; nearly all of his field-artil- 
lery, about thirty flags, colors, and standards, 
over three thousand prisoners, including a 
division commander (General Prentiss) and 
several brigade commanders, thousands of 
small-arms, an immense supply of subsist- 
ence, forage, and munitions of war, and a 
large amount of means of transportation, all 
the substantial fruits of a most complete vic- 
tory — such, indeed, as rarely have followed 
the most successful battles, for never was an 
army so well provideil as that of our (‘iiemy. 

“ The remnant of his army had hc'en driven 
in utter disorder to the immediate vicinity of 
Pittsburg, under the shelter of the heavy guns 
of his iron-clad gunboats, and we remained 
undisputed masters of his well-selected, ad- 
mirably provided cantonments, after twelve* 
hours of obstinate conflict with his forces, 
who had been beaten from them and tlu' con- 
tiguous covert, but only by thc> sustaineil on- 
set of all the men we could bring into action.” 

There are two w'ords in this report vhich, 
if they could have been truthfully omitted, it 
would have been worth to us the surrender of 
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all “the substantial fruits of a most complete 
victory.” It says; “Our troops moved for- 
ward despite, the determined resistance of the 
enemy, until after 6 p.m., when we were in 
possession of all his encampments between 
the Owl and Lick Creeks, but one." It was 
that “ one ” encampment that furnished a foot- 
hold for all the subsequent reinforcements 
sent by Buell, and gave occasion for the final 
withdrawal of our forces ; whereas, if that 
had been captured, and the “ waters of the 
Tennessee” reached, as General Johnston 
intended, it was not too much to expect that 
Grant’s army would have surrendered ; that 
Buell’s forces would not have crossed the 
Tennessee. 

General Johnston fell at 2.30 p.m., while his 
victorious army was pushing the enemy be- 
fore him and in the full tide of glorious victory. 

“ The mortal wound was from a Minie-ball, 
which tore the popliteal artery of the right 
leg. He did not live more than ten or fifteen 
minutes after receiving it. It was not neces- 
sarily fatal. General Johnston’s own knowl- 
edge of surgery was adequate for its control 
by an extemporized tourniquet, had he been 
aware or regardful of its nature. 

“Dr. D. W. Yandell, his surgeon, had at- 
tended his person during most of the morning, 
but finding a large number of wounded men. 
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including many Fcderals, at one point, (ion- 
eral Johnston ordered Vandcll to stop there, 
establish a hospital, and give tht'in his ser- 
vices. He said to Yandell, ‘ 'I'hese men 
were our enemies a moment ago, that are 
prisoners now ; take care of them.’ Yandell 
remonstrated against leaving him, but he was 
peremptory, and the doctor began his work. 
He saw General Johnston no more. Ihul 
Yandell remained with him, he would have 
had little difficulty with the wound. It was 
this act of unselfish charity which cost him 
his life.” * 

When rumors began to be circulated in 
Richmond that a battle had becui fought and 
won at Corinth, the President endured th<‘ k«‘<‘n- 
est anxiety; when remonstrance was inadt* 
against his depression he .said, “ I know John- 
ston, and if he is alive either good or bad news 
would have been communicated at once.” 
When at last the dreadful certainty settled 
upon him that General Johnston was no more, 
he said the cause could ha\e spared a whole 
State better than that great soldiir. lie 
wrote of him in the “ Rise and ball : ” 

“ Sidney Johnston fell in tin* sight of \i( 
tory; the hour he h:id waited for, the e\ent 
he had planned for, had arrived, llis f.une 


sun. 


* Life of A. S. Johiisiuii, l.j In-. 
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was vindicated, but far dearer than this to 
his patriotic spirit was it with his dying eyes 
to behold his country’s flag, so lately droop- 
ing in disaster, triumphantly advancing. In 
his fall the great pillar of the Southern Con- 
federacy was crushed, and beneath its frag- 
ments the best hope of the Southwest lay 
buried. A highly educated and richly en- 
dowed soldier, his varied experience embraced 
also civil affairs, and his intimate knowledge 
of the country and people of the Southwest 
so highly qualified him for that special com- 
mand, that it was not possible to fill the place 
made vacant by his death. Not for the first 
time did the fate of an army depend upon a 
single man, and the fortunes of a country 
hang, as in a balance, on the achievements 
of a single army. To take an example far 
from us, in time and place, when Turenne 
had, after months of successful manceuvring, 
finally forced his enemy into a position which 
gave assurance of victory, and had marshalled 
his forces for a decisive battle, he was, when 
making a preliminary reconnoissance, killed 
by a chance shot ; then his successor, instead 
of attacking, retreated, and all which the one 
had gained for France, the other lost.” 

The extracts which have been given 
sufficiently prove that, when General John- 
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ston fell, the Confederate army was so fully 
victorious that, had the attack been vigorously 
pressed, General Grant and his army would 
before the setting of the sun have been fugi- 
tives or prisoners. 

The command then devolved upon General 
Beauregard, who checked the advance all too 
soon. An hour more and the enemy would 
have surrendered or perished in the Tennes- 
see. That this is not a reckless statement, 
let us hear what the actors in the battle have 
to say. 

General Hardee, who commanded the first 
line, says in his report; 

“ Upon the death of General Johnston, the 
command having devolved upon General 
Beauregard, the conflict was continued until 
sunset, and the advance divisions were within 
a few hundred yards of Pittsburg, wliere the; 
enemy were huddled in confusit)n, w/iot the 
order to withdraw was received." 

General Polk in his report says : 

'‘We had one hour or more of daylight 
still left, were within one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred yards of the enemy’s position, 
and nothing seemed wanting to complete tin; 
most brilliant victory of the war but to press 
forward and make a vigorous assault on the 
demoralized remnant of his forces.” 
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Statement of Colonel C. H. LeBaron. 

“About 2 o’clock P.M., the first day’s fight, 
when the enemy held a stubborn front to us, I 
was near General Bragg. He ordered me to 
go to General Johnston to ask for reinforce- 
ments. I obeyed his command and went to 
look for General Johnston. Some distance in 
the rear of the line of battle, I met Major 
Thomas Jordan, one of General Beauregard’s 
staff. I was acquainted with him, and asked 
where I could find General Johnston. His 
reply was, ‘ General Johnston has been 
killed. General Beauregard is now in com- 
mand; say nothing of General Johnston’s 
death, the army must not know it. You will 
find General Beauregard back there, tell him 
Major Jordan requests him to come nearer to 
the front’ I went on my errand and asked 
for reinforcements, but said nothing about 
Major Jordan’s request about coming nearer 
to the front. 

“ I returned to General Bragg and informed 
him of the death of General Johnston. The 
Confederates continued to drive the Federals 
from one stand to another, until about five 
o’clock P.M., when the latter ceased fighting 
and got under the river bank. At this time 
all was quiet, except an occasional shell from 
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the gunboats, which wtuit high over our 
heads; the Confederates coming up to the 
front and resting. At this time, I saw at a 
short distance off the 'rwenty-first Alabama 
Regiment. Having two nej)h<*\vs and a cousin 
in it, with numerous friends from Mobile, I 
asked General Hragg’s jmrmission to go to 
that regiment, which In; granUsl. I fouiul 
them all in high spirits, ft;eling as if tin; work 
had been done completel}'. Major .Stewart, in 
command, requested me to askGeimral l»ragg 
for orders. I went back to General llragg, 
and he ordere.d the Twenty-first Alabama to 
advance and drive the enemy into tiu* river, 
and ordere<l me to carry the order along the 
line. I left Major .St<;warl ami was ai»out to 
carry out General bragg’s ord<Ts, when 1 
met one of General beauregard’s stalf, who 
inquired for General bragg. I rode back to 
General Bragg wdth this officer, who said to 
General Bragg, ‘ t/cneral beaureg.ard orders 
you to cease fightingand to rest \our nu'ii to- 
night; ’ to which Cicneral bragg replied, 
‘Have you promulgate<l this order to ihi- 
command?' The officer replied, ‘I ha\e.' 
General Bragg said; ‘ If you liad not, 1 would 
not obey it ; the batth; is lost.’ ” 
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Statement of Colonel William H. Me Car die. 

“ As A. A. General of the First Division of 
the First Corps (Polk’s), I had occasion to see 
General Beauregard twice during Sunday, 
April 6th. The first time I saw him was 
between ten and eleven o’clock a.m. ; and the 
second time was between the hours of two and 
three o’clock p.m. Each time I saw him at his 
headquarters, some two miles in the rear, a 
distance that was constantly being lengthened 
by the advance of our troops and the retire- 
ment of the enemy. On each occasion he 
was eagerly anxious for news in regard to the 
progress of the fight. While retracing my 
steps to the front (with Howell Hinds) in the 
afternoon, I was met by Colonel Mumford, of 
the staff of General Johnston, who informed 
me of the death of General Johnston, and that 
he was hastening to General Beauregard to 
announce to him the sad news, and that the 
command devolved upon him. Of course it 
amounts to nothing when I say that I did not 
see General Beauregard on the field until 
after the fall of Johnston, but the conclusion 
is irresistible that he was not present until 
after that disastrous event. ... I have 
nothing to say of the blunders of Beauregard 
after the death of Johnston, for they are suf- 
ficiently manifest to every one. 
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As the condition of affairs on the Confeder- 
ate side has been plainly shown, what was 
that of the enemy, and what would have been 
the result of a further advance of the Confed- 
erates ? 

Colonel Geddes, of the Eighth Iowa Volun- 
teers, says as follows : 

" About three p.m., all communications with 
the river (landing) ceased, and it became evi- 
dent to me that the enemy was turning the 
right and left flanks of our army. . . . 

“About two o’clock the whole Union right, 
comprising the Forty-sixth Ohio, which ha<l 
held that flank two hours or more, was driven 
back in disorder, and the Confederate forces 
cut the centre off from the landing soon aftCT 
General Johnston’s fall.” 

When General Beauregard sent the order 
for the battle to cease. Nelson’s division of 
Buell’s army had just arrived on the opposite 
bank of the river at Pittsburg, and was pre- 
paring to cross and go to the rescue of a 
beaten and demoralized army. The junction 
of the two Federal armies that General John- 
ston had tried to anticipate had been madis 

In the “ History of the Sixth Ohio Regi- 
ment,” by E. Hannaford, the arrival of Ntd- 
son is thus described : 

“ On reaching the river opposite the battle- 
field, General Nelson looked in vain for the 
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promised boats. The two or three stern- 
wheel steamers that were lying under the 
eastern bank, had come over simply to avoid 
the rush of the mob on the farther shore, not, 
however, until after some scores of the scared 
wretches had succeeded in getting on board. 

“ Nelson had almost to force the captains 
of these boats to take his foremost regiment, 
the Thirty-sixth Indiana, across ; and, hav- 
ing given orders to Colonel Ammen to get 
his brigade over as quickly as possible and 
then to follow in person, crossed to Pittsburg 
Landing. He was the first to ride off the 
boat. Dr. Bradford being the second. Gen- 
eral Buell met him on the bank, and ordered 
the men formed rapidly into line as they 
should arrive, and moved to the front. ‘ You 
have had the advance throughout the march,’ 
said Buell, ‘and here. General, is your op- 
portunity. There is still one hour left in 
which to decide this fight.’ At this time 
the roar of battle sounded appallingly near ; 
everything was in confusion ; thousands of 
panic-stricken fugitives were cowering under 
the bluff, filling the air with their cries and 
lamentations; and hundreds of teams, with 
all the dfebris of a beaten army, were com- 
mingled in the utmost disorder, and covered 
the landing down to the water’s edge. It 
was a sickening sight — one that has never 
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been ailecjuately described, am! never can 1k‘. 
Findinj^ that werds wen; thr<»\vn away vipcni 
the rabble around him, (Icneral Nelson after- 
ward asked permission to ojjen lire upon 
them. ‘ Get out of the way, yt)u d ■■ d 
cowards,’ he exclaimed, furiously, as a rush 
was made toward one of th<‘ bo.its whenn* a 
detachment of the .Sixth Ohio was disembark- 
ing ; “ get out of the way ! If you won't fight 
yourselves let these men off that will. .Sixth 
Ohio, follow me ! ’ 

“ Upon the bluff overlooking th<‘ landing, 
General Grant was met, moody and sih-nt, 
and at that moment on foot. Colonel . Xia- 
men, having meanwhih' iransmilte{l to Colo 
nels IJruce and Ilazen th(‘ order to hurry tin* 
men across, reported to Xid'am upon tlu’ 
bluff. The 'I'hirty-sixth Indiana was over. 
Companies .\, I', and 1), of the Sixth ()hiii 
were landing, and the 'rwenty-fourth, timl the 
remaining companies of the .Sixth ( )hio. were 
either in the stream or in tin- art of disem 
barking. Grant told Ammen that lu' want<-d 
him to support' that battery on tin* left there,’ 
pointing, as he spoke, to Captain .Stone's bat- 
tery ; whereupon Colonel Amm<'n hastmied 
to form such of his troops as had already ar- 
rived. While affairs were in this po.tiire, a 
cannon-ball came whistling between the trees, 
took the head of one of Grant’s or<lerli<‘s ofl. 
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shot away the saddle from under Lieutenant 
Graves, one of Nelson’s aids, and went plung- 
ing over the bluff into the river below, pro- 
ducing consternation indescribable among the 
thousands herded about the landing. ‘ Don’t 
stop to form. Colonel, don’t stop to form,’ im- 
plored a staff officer, hurrying toward Colonel 
Ammen ; ‘ we shall all be massacred if you 
do ! There isn’t a man out yonder, on the 
left, between us and the rebels. For God’s 
sake, Colonel, hurry your men forward.’ 
. . . As soon as the Thirty-sixth Indiana 

could be formed, and, without waiting for the 
remainder of the brigade, Colonel Ammen 
moved it forward ; General Buell, who had 
previously examined the ground, showing 
him where to post it. The position assigned 
it was only about two hundred yards from the 
bluff, on the extreme left of the Union line, if 
line it might have been called, and behind the 
crest of the hill that rises above the ravine 
before described. Companies A, F, and D, 
of the Sixth Ohio, formed on its left and a 
little in the rear, but the rebel attack was too 
far to their right to permit them to get into 
action that night. In this quarter the artil- 
lery had been left absolutely without any or- 
ganized infantry support, and the handful of 
troops that still remained, chiefly cannoneers, 
were in extreme disorder. Had Bragg been 
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able to renew his assault upon this portion of 
the Union lines before the opportune arrival 
of Ammen’s brigade- in all human probabil- 
ity he would have forced the position.” 

Says a staff officer of the Tenth Brigade, 
U. S. A. : 

“ I doubt whether, on any battle-field dur- 
ing the war, any set of men ever formed un- 
der just such circumstances as the Sixth Ohio 
at Shiloh. I shall never forget the sceim. 
More than half of our artillery was gone, our 
entire force driven into twelve or fifteen acres 
of ground, a thousand wagons and nearly all 
of the tents were captured, the enemy press- 
ing forward almost in sight ; batteries and 
musketry in front, and a cross-fire of (\'innon 
from above, and ten thousand panic-stricken 
men of our own fled out of the. fight, hailing 
the troops just arriving with such crii's as, 

‘ We’re whipped ! ’ ‘The fight is lost ! ’ * \Ve’r<‘ 
cut to pieces ! ’ ' It’s no use to form ! ’ ‘ They’re 
driving us into the river,’ etc. In this terri- 
ble extremity the regiment fell ([uickly and 
orderly into line, and at the word moved 
gallantly forward. I could not resist the 
temptation of riding my iron-gray close up to 
the lines, and crying out, ‘ Bully for the Sixth 
Ohio ! ’ The regiment was halted a short 
distance in the rear of the Thirty-sixth Indi- 
ana, the firing having materially slackened ; 
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in a few minutes it ceased entirely. Within 
the next half-hour the deepening darkness, 
setting at rest the question of further fight- 
ing for that day, had decided the issue of 
the struggle : ‘ Night and Blucher had both 
come. 

Mr. Davis, in reply to a letter from a friend, 
says : “ There was no need to say more than 
you have said about Shiloh, concerning which, 
notwithstanding his report, where little was 
said of Sidney Johnston except the fact that 
he was killed, Beauregard has but two sus- 
tained claims. One to have prepared the 
order of march, which resulted in failure to 
bring the troops on the ground at the time 
and manner required ; and the other, to have 
withdrawn the army at the moment of victory, 
and thus to have sacrificed all which the skill 
and heroism of Johnston had achieved.” 

On the morning of the 7th, the enemy, 
now reinforced by Wallace’s division and the 
army of Buell, advanced about six o’clock and 
opened a heavy fire of musketry and artil- 
lery. 

The Confederates fought these new ene- 
mies with their accustomed valor and spirit, 
but after the junction of Buell and Grant had 
been effected, and General Johnston’s plan 
for fighting them in detail miscarried by the 
delays incident upon getting the troops upon 
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the field, a retreat to Corinth l)(‘cainc; a ne- 
cessity. 

The field return of the army of Mississij)pi 
before the battle of Shiloh, slu»\\(*tl a total of 
40,335. The t*ffei:tiv«‘ force of (irant’s army 
was 49,314: r<‘inforcements of Buell, 21,5/9; 
total, 70,893. 'I'he casualtij-s were as fol- 
lows: Confetlerat<*s killed, woundi‘il, and 
missing, 10,699; (Irant’s army, .Xpril 6th, 
11,220, leaving for duty on the 7th, 59.673. 

"About 9 I’.M. on the evenin;.; that we 
crossed the river,” says Dr. .Siepluuii, surgeon 
of the Si.xth Ohio, " Lieut<'n.int -('olonel An- 
derson ordered me to lake charge of th<“ old 
log-hou.se on the top of the blutf (tin* same 
building, as it would appear, th.tt Ceueral 
Grant had occupied during th< d.i\ a, head- 
quarters), and there organize our h giinent.d 
hospital, which was accordingly done, and th<- 
place maile as comfortabh' a, its li.ire w.ill. 
and our scanty supj)lies would permit, .\boul 
eleven o’clock our attention w.is lalleil to 
some general and a staff olfu er se.ue<l < lo.e 
together on the to[) (jf two euqity b.in<'l > that 
stood in the middle of one of tlu- ro<iins. I 
thought it a strange place for them. ,ind \\a. 
still more surprised a fiwv minutes aft< rw.ird 
to hear the staff officer address his ( oinp.in 
ion as General Grant. Both otl'u ers .ip])<Mr<sl 
to be much dejected (as was my iinpia-ssiou 
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at the time), very little conversation, how- 
ever, being carried on between them. Sev- 
eral times during the night, guns and pistols 
were fired close around the building by some 
of the demoralized troops at the landing. 
This appeared to annoy the General greatly, 
and once or twice he left his seat on the bar- 
rel, and, going to the door, cried, at the top 
of his voice, ‘ Stop that firing ! ’ Once, on re- 
turning to his companion, he said, ‘ The 
cowards ! if they were to get their deserts, 
the first thing to be done in the morning 
would be to take a cannon and shell them out 
from there.’ The pair occupied their posi- 
tions on the top of the barrels, ‘grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar,’ until daylight of Monday morn- 
ing, when they disappeared as mysteriously 
as they came.” * 

On April 9th, General H. W. Halleck left 
St. Louis and proceeded to assume command 
of the Federal force at Pittsburg Landing. 
A reorganization was made in which General 
Grant’s divisions formed the right wing ; those 
of General Buell the centre ; and those of Gen- 
eral Pope the left wing ; and an advance on 
Corinth was commenced on April 28th, with a 
force exceeding 85,000 effectives. On May 
2d he had reached within eight miles of Co- 


Sttjiy of a KcgiuiUiL (bi\lli Ohio), 
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rinth, and on the 21st his batteries were with- 
in three miles. His inovemeuls were very 
slow, and at night his army was protected by 
an intrenched camp ; by day he was assailed 
by the Confederate skirmishers. At 9 .\.m. 
of the 29th, Halleck’s works wert; sul^stan- 
tially done and the siege train brought for- 
ward. 

The force of Beauregard was less than 45,- 
000 men. He estimated that of the enemy 
between 85,000 to 9 1 ,000. 

General Beauregard being unable to hold 
Corinth, commenced the removal of his sick 
preparatory to an evacuation on May 26th, and 
on the ne.xt day arrangements w<Te mad(‘ 
for falling back on the 29th. The evacuation 
was complete, not only the army but <‘very 
piece of ordnance was withdrawn. 'I'he re- 
treat was continued to Tupelo, the enemy not 
interfering. 

On June 14th orders wer(; sent to General 
Bragg from Richmond to proceeil to Jackson, 
Miss., and temporarily to assuim* command 
of the department then under the command 
of General Lovell. The order com hided as 
follows : 

“ After General Magruder joins, your fur- 
ther services there may be ilisp(‘nse(l with. 
The necessity is urgent and absolute. 

“ Jki'kkrson Dwis.” 
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On application to General Beauregard for 
the necessary orders, he replied : 

“ Y ou cannot possibly go. My health does 
not permit me to remain in charge alone here. 
This evening my two physicians were insist- 
ing that I should go away for one or two 
weeks, furnishing me with another certificate 
for that purpose, and I have concluded to go, 
intending to see you to-morrow on the sub- 
ject; and I leave you in command.” 

The certificate of the surgeons was as fol- 
lows : 

“ We certify that, after attendance on Gen- 
eral Beauregard for the past four months, and 
treatment of his case, in our professional opin- 
ion he is incapacitated physically for the ar- 
duous duties of his present command, and we 
earnestly recommend rest and recuperation. 

(Signed) “ R. L, Brodie, P.A.F.S. 

“ Sam. Choppin.” 

These facts were telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent at once by General Bragg. Soon after 
Mr. Davis sent him another telegram, renew- 
ing the order, and expressing his surprise 
that he should have hesitated to obey, when 
the original order stated “ the necessity is ur- 
gent and absolute." Before this second tele- 
gram was received by General Bragg, Gen- 
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eral Beauregard had transf(;rr<;d tht; command 
of the army to him, and had departed for 
Bladen Springs. General Hra-^g thus de- 
scribes the subsequent proceedings: 

“ Prepared to move, I telegraplieil l)ack to 
the President that the altereil condititnis in- 
duced me to await orders. In rei)ly to this I 
was immediately notified by telegraph of my 
assignment to 'permanent command of the 
army.’ 

The telegram read as follows : 

" General Br.wton’ Bkacc, 'rupelo, Miss. 

“ Your despatch informing me that ( ieiK'nd 
Beauregard had turned over the eoinmanil to 
you and left for Mobile on surgeons’ certifi- 
cate was duly received. 

“You arc assigned permanently to the 
command of the department, as uill be more 
formally notified to you by the .Secretary ol 
War. 

“ You will corrcspoml directly anil lecii^e 
orders and instructions from the (io\ernmeiit 
in relation to your future operations. 

“ Jkm i,i:-i i\ I)\\i>.” 

As the telegrams sent U) .Secret.ary of W'.ir 
Stanton, after the evacuation ol ('orinth, are 
of such a remarkable character, and exinciie; 
so little regard for the truth that thej- are 
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amusing, I cannot refrain from adding the 
following as specimens : 

“Halleck’s Headquarters, June 4th. 

“ General Pope with 40,000 is thirty miles 
south of Corinth, pushing enemy hard. He 
already reports 10,000 prisoners and desert- 
ers from the enemy, and 15,000 stand of arms 
captured. Thousands of the enemy are throw- 
ing away their arms. A farmer says that 
when Beauregard had learned that Colonel 
Elliott had cut the railroad on his line of re- 
treat, he became frantic and told his men to 
save themselves as best they could. . . . 

“ H. W. Halleck, 

“ Major-General (Commanding). 
“To E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War." 

“ Corinth, June 9, 1862. 

The enemy has fallen back to Saltillo 
(Tupelo ?), fifty miles by rail and near seventy 
by wagon road. General Pope estimates 
rebel loss from casualties, prisoners, and de- 
sertions at 02^cr 20,000, and General Buell at 
between 20,000 and 30,000. An Englishman 
employed in the Confederate Commissary De- 
partment says they had 120,000 men in Co- 
rinth, and that they cannot muster much over 
80,000. Some fresh Q^raves on the road have 
been opened and fo2cnd filled with anus (?). 

‘‘II. W. Halleck, Major- GencraC 
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“Corinth, July 3, 1864. 

“ , . . lam not responsible for the iruiA 

of the statements thus communicated. . . . 

“ In regard to the number of prisoners and 
arms taken, I telegraphed the exaci langjiage 
of General Pope. If it was erroneous the re- 
sponsibility is his, not mine. 

“H. W. Halleck, Major-Gcfieral'' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

NKW ORLEANS. 

Although depressed by the loss of the 
victory virtually won by General Johnston at 
Shiloh, because " someone had blundered ” 
after his death, the people were still far from 
being hopeless of final success. They knew 
that we were still masters of the river south 
of Fort Pillow, and they believed that we 
should be able still to retain the rich valley of 
the lower Mississippi. 

But general disappointment and a tempo- 
rary feeling of alarm suddenly arose from an 
event unexpected, and never hitherto feared : 
the fall of New Orleans, which had been re- 
garded as strong enough to repel the attack- 
inof force. Such also had been the belief of 
General Lovell, the military commander 
there, as late as December 5, 1861. Chains 
were stretched across the approaches to New 
Orleans, and obstructions sunk in the river 
at the narrowest points ; the forts had been 
all strengthened ; but all these were passed. 
Our new ram, the Mississippi, was destroyed 
by our forces, and all the machinery and ma- 
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teriel of war was lost, and the key to the 
Mississippi was in the enemy’s hands. 

The loss of New Orleans was a terrible 
disaster. But deeply as its capture was de- 
plored by die Confederate.s, the spirit of the 
people did not become despondent, and a 
series of Confederate victories soon revived 
their most ardent hopes of achieving national 
independence. 

General Butler was soon inaugurated as 
the autocratic ruler of the city. 

His course in hanging Mumford upon the 
charge of hauling down the Unitetl States 
flag from the Mint, of which act he was in- 
nocent, and in issuing “ Order No. 28,” ex- 
cited strong resentment not only in the .South, 
but in the North and abroad, but does not 
properly come within the scoi)C ofa biograpliy 
of the President of the Confederacy! 'I'he 
moral effect of his infamous “ Order i\h). 28 ” 
was great, and reconciled whomsoever might 
have differed from the i)olicy of the C'on- 
federate leaders within our l)orilers.'' 


* Gt'jit'i ii/ Biith'j's Oi iie> 2.S. 

“irEAD OUARIKUS I >KI*AK I'M KN 1 (>I (In l, 

OKI !• \\s, M.it I- iSt.j 

“As officers and soldiers of ihc Vmw,\ si.n, .1 mm 1.. . n u'.i- . t 
lo repeated insults from woimlmi (..dliip; ili.-.ns It- . I.idi, , ,.1 -v 
Orleans, in return fur llie must scnipuluns imn-nili il. n n. . .■nd 1 ..in 
tesy on our part, it is oidercd liciiMftcT, wlieii niiv li nul.- li d), l v 
mere gesture or movement, lusuk oi slunv emtempt fm any nihu is 
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Butler’s government in New Orleans, and 
his assaults upon the helpless women and non- 
combatants, filled our army with horror and 
indignation. 

Upon the receipt of a copy of this infamous 
order. President Davis issued his proclama- 
tion as follows : 

After reciting that General Halleck had put 
General Lee off by delay, to avoid either 
avowal or disavowal of General Butler’s cruel 
course in the execution of an innocent non- 
combatant, the President said ; 

“ And whereas, the silence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its maintaining 
of said Butler in high office under its author- 
ity for many months after his commission of 
an act that can be viewed in no other light 
than as a deliberate murder, as well as of 
numerous other outrages and atrocities here- 
after to be mentioned, afford evidence only 
too conclusive that the said Government 
sanctions the conduct of said Butler, and is 
determined that he shall remain unpunished 
for his crimes ; 

“ Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, Presi- 


or soldiers of llic United States, she sliall he icj^.irded and lield 
liable to be treated as a woman about town ]>lyin|^ her avocation. 

“ r»y coinniand of 

“ Major-Gkneral IUjtler. 


“George C. Sirong, A. A. G.’ 
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dent of the Confederate States of America, 
and in their name, do pronounce and declare 
the said Benjamin F. Butler to be a felon, de- 
serving of capital punishment. I do order 
that he be no longer considered or treated 
simply as a public enemy of the Confederate 
States of America, but as an outlaw and com- 
mon enemy of mankind ; and that in event of 
his capture, the officer in command of the 
capturing force do cause him to be immedi- 
ately executed by hanging ; and I do further 
order that no commissioned officer of the 
United States taken captive shall be released 
on parole before exchange until the said But- 
ler shall have met with due punishment for 
his crimes. 

“ And whereas the hostilities waged against 
this Confederacy by the forces of the United 
States under the command of said Benjamin 
F. Butler have borne no resemblance to such 
warfare as is alone permissible by the rules 
of international law or the usages of civiliza- 
tion, but have been characterized by repeated 
atrocities and outrages, among the large num- 
ber of which the following may be cited as 
examples : 

“Peaceful and aged citizens, unresisting 
captives and non-combatants, have been con- 
fined at hard labor, with balls and chains at- 
tached to their limbs, and are still so held, in 
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dungeons and fortresses. Others have been 
subjected to a like degrading punishment for 
selling medicines to the sick soldiers of the 
Confederacy. 

“ The soldiers of the United States have 
been invited and encouraged by general or- 
ders to insult and outrage the wives, the 
mothers, and the sisters of our citizens. 

“ Helpless women have been torn from 
their homes and subjected to solitary confine- 
ment, some in fortresses and prisons, and one 
especially on an island of barren sand under 
a tropical sun ; have been fed with loathsome 
rations that had been condemned as unfit for 
soldiers, and have been exposed to the vilest 
insults. 

“ Prisoners of war, who surrendered to the 
naval forces of the United States on agree- 
ment that they should be released on parole, 
have been seized and kept in close confine- 
ment. 

“ Repeated pretexts have been sought or 
invented for plundering the inhabitants of the 
captured city by fines, levied and exacted un- 
der threat of imprisoning recusants at hard 
labor with ball and chain. 

" The entire population of the city of New 
Orleans have been forced to elect between 
starvation, by the confiscation of their prop- 
erty, and taking oath against conscience to 
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bear allegiance to the invaders of their coun- 
try. 

“ Egress from the city has been refused 
to those whose fortitude withstood the test, 
even to lone and aged women and to helpless 
children ; and after being ejected from their 
homes and robbed of their property, they have 
been left to starve in the streets or subsist on 
charit)’. 

“ The slaves have been driven from the 
plantations in the neighborhood of New Or- 
leans till owners would consent to share the 
crops with the commanding general, his 
brother, Andrew J. Butler, and other officers ; 
and when such consent had Ijeen extorted, 
the slaves have been restored to the planta- 
tions, and there compelled to work under the 
bayonets of guards of United States soldiers. 

“ Where this partnershij) was refused, armed 
expeditions have been sent to the jdaiitations 
to rob them of everything that was susc('pt- 
ible of removal, and even slaves too aged or 
infirm for work have, in spite of ihedr en- 
treaties, been forced from ihtt hom(;s provided 
by the owners and driven to wander helpless 
on the highway. 

“By a recent order (No. pi), the entire 
property in that part of Louisiana lying west 
of the Mississippi River has been .se([uestrated 
for confiscation, and officers have been as- 
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signed to duty, with orders to ‘ gather up 
and collect the personal property, and turn 
over to the proper officers, upon their receipts, 
such of said property as may be required for 
the use of the United States Army; to col- 
lect together all the other personal property 
and bring the same to New Orleans, and cause 
it to be sold at public auction to the highest 
bidders ’ — an order which, if executed, con- 
demns to punishment by starvation at least 
a quarter of a million of human beings of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions ; and of which the 
execution, although forbidden to military offi- 
cers by the orders of President Lincoln, is in 
accordance with the confiscation law of our en- 
emies, which he has directed to be enforced 
through the agency of civil officials. And, 
finally, the African slaves have not only been 
excited to insurrection by every license and 
encouragement, but numbers of them have 
actually been armed for a servile war — a war 
in its nature far exceeding in horrors the most 
merciless atrocities of the savages. 

“And whereas the officers under the com- 
mand of the said Butler have been in many 
instances active and zealous agents in the 
commission of these crimes, and no instance 
is known of the refusal of any one of them 
to participate in the outrages above nar- 
rated ; 
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“And whereas the President of the United 
States has, by public and official declaration, 
signified not only his approval of the effort to 
excite the servile war within the Confederacy, 
but his intention to give aid and encourage- 
ment thereto if these independent States shall 
continue to refuse submission to a foreisrn 
power after the first day of January next, and 
has thus made known that all appeals to the 
laws of nations, the dictates of reason, and 
the instincts of humanity would be addressed 
in vain to our enemies, and that they can be 
deterred from the commission of these crimes 
only by the terms of just retribution ; 

“Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America, 
and acting by their authority, appealing to 
the Divine Judge in attestation that their con- 
duct is not guided by the passion of reveng(“, 
but that they reluctantly yield to the sa]<‘mn 
duty of repressing, by necessary severity, 
crimes of which their citizens arc the victims, 
do issue this my proclamation, and i>y virtue 
of my authority as Commander-in-chief of 
the Armies of the Confederate States, do 
order : 

“First. That all commissioned oflicHU's in 
the command of said Benjamin I-'. Butler Be 
declared not entitled to be considered as sol- 
diers engaged in honorable warfare, But as 
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robbers and criminals, deserving death ; and 
that they and each of them be, whenever cap- 
tured, reserved for execution. 

“ Second. That the private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers in the army of 
said Butler be considered as only the instru- 
ments used for the commission of the crimes 
perpetrated by his orders, and not as free 
agents ; that they therefore be treated, when 
captured, as prisoners of war, with kindness 
and humanity, and be sent home on the usual 
parole that they will in no manner aid or 
serve the U nited States in any capacity during 
the continuance of this war, unless duly dis- 
charged. 

" Third. That all negro slaves captured in 
arms be at once delivered over to the execu- 
tive authorities of the respective States to 
which they belong, to be dealt with according 
to the laws of the said States. 

“ Fourth. That the like orders be executed 
in all cases with respect to all commissioned 
officers of the United States, when found 
serving in company with armed slaves in in- 
surrection atrainst the authorities of the dif- 
ferent States of this Confederacy. 

‘'In testimony whereof I have signed these 
presents and caused the seal of the Con- 
federate States of America to be affixed 
thereto, at the city of Richmond, on this 23d 
VoL. II.— 17 
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day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

“ Jkkkkkson Davis.” 

In the House of Lords, on the 13th, Lord 
Carnarvon called attention to (ieneral But- 
ler’s proclamation relative to the ladies of 
New Orleans, and condemned it in severe 
terms as without precedent in the annals of 
war. He asked if the Government had in- 
formation of its authenticity, anil if it had pro- 
tested against it He also asked if there was 
any truth in the rumors of the mediation of 
France and England. The success of such 
mediation would depend greatly upon the 
manner in which, and the time when, it was 
offered, but he trusted the Ciovernineiu was 
in position to give the subject fivorable con- 
sideration. 

Earl Russell said that, from Lord I.>ons’s 
despatches, the Government believed the proc- 
lamation to be authentic, but with ri'speci to 
any action of the IJniti'd States ( loveriinicnl, 
in the way of approval or disapproval, they 
had no information. Lord Lyons had made 
no representation to the .Xmeric.in Goicrn- 
ment upon the .subji'ct, and he did not a]>pcar 
to have any information respeiting thcproi- 
lamation upon which he could do so. l-'or his 
own part, he (Russell) hoped the Americ.in 
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Government would, for its own sake, refuse its 
sanction to and disapprove the proclamation. 
It was important to the whole world that the 
usages of war should not be aggravated by 
proclamations of this kind. He then gave 
the explanation of the treatment the procla- 
mation referred to, but thought such procla- 
mation, addressed to forces which had just 
captured a hostile town, was likely to lead to 
great brutality. He therefore thought this 
explanation was no defence for the proclama- 
tion, and sincerely hoped the American Gov- 
ernment would disavow it. 

With respect to the rumors of mediation, 
Earl Russell was glad the question had been 
put, for the rumors were likely to lead to 
much mischief. Her Majesty’s Government 
had made no proposal to France, and the 
French Government had made no proposal 
to England ; and therefore upon this subject 
there had been no communications of any 
kind between the two Governments. With- 
out, however, giving any opinion as to the 
propriety of offering mediation at some future 
time, if circumstances should prove favorable, 
he must say that at the present time such 
mediation appeared to him to be the most 
inopportune. He conceived that in the em- 
bittered state of feeling in America, it would 
not only lead to no good, but would re- 
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tard the time for such offer being favorably 
made. 

Mr. Hopwood asked if there \va.s any 
truth in the mediation rumors. 

Lord Palmerston said that no communi- 
cation had been received from the I'rench 
Government on the subject ; and as to the 
British Government, they had no intention at 
present to offer mediation. 
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YORKTOWN AND WILLIAMSBURG. 

On February 27, 1862, with the approval 
of the President, the office of Commanding- 
General of the Confederate forces was created 
by the House of Representatives. 

When General McClellan heard of the re- 
treat of the Confederate Army from Manassas, 
he ordered a reconnoissance and ascertained 
that our troops had crossed the Rapidan. 

General McClellan’s account of this move- 
ment was given in a report to the Secretary 
of War, dated Fairfax Court-House, March 
II, 1862, 8.30 p.M. From it I make a short 
extract : 

“ I have just returned from a ride of more 
than forty miles. Have examined Centreville, 
Union Mills, Blackburn’s Ford, etc. The 
works at Centreville are formidable ; more 
so than at Manassas. Except the turnpike, 
the roads are horrible. The country entirely 
stripped of forage and provisions. Having 
fully consulted with General McDowell, I pro- 
pose occupying Manassas with a portion of 
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Banks’s command, and then at once throwing- 
all the forces I can concentrate upon the line 
agreed upon last week.” 

The “ formidable fortifications " at Centre- 
ville consisted of nine small earthworks con- 
taining thirty-one wooden guns, known at 
that time as “ Quakers.” They wer(; made 
of pine logs, charred black, and were in some 
cases mounted on wagon wheels ; where they 
were not, leaves and brush were laid over the 
embrasures. 

This armament was indeed formidable, in 
appearance at least, and had the effect of pro- 
ducing the impression desired upon (leneral 
McClellan. “ Intelligent contrabands ” made 
frequent reports to him of the strong jjosition 
of the Confederates at Centn-ville. 

The Federal army was transfernsl to the 
Peninsula early in Aj^ril, and (leneral .Mc- 
Clellan landed about one hundnsl thousand 
men at Fortress Monroe. i\t this time (leu 
eral Magruder occupied the lower Peninsula 
with seven or eight thousand men. 

General Magruder was then n-inforced un- 
til his army numbered about >,< v k > men. 

As soon as it was <lelinitely .'iscerl. lined 
that General McClellan, with his main .inny, 
was on the Peninsula, (jeneral [. h'.. [ohnston 
was assigned to the command of that dep.irt- 
ment. After spending a day on Magruder’s 
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lines, he returned to Richmond, recommend- 
ed the abandonment of the Peninsula, and 
that a position nearer Richmond should be 
taken. 

The recommendation was held for consid- 
eration, and the President proposed to invite 
to the conference the Secretary of War, 
George Randolph, and General Lee, then 
stationed in Richmond. 

General Johnston asked that he might in- 
vite General Longstreet and General G. W. 
Smith to be present, which was assented to. 

After hearing the views expressed by the 
several officers named, the President decided 
to resist the enemy on the Peninsula, and, 
with the aid of the navy, to hold Norfolk and 
keep command of the James River. 

The Confederates numbered, when General 
Johnston took command, over 50,000 men. 

On April i6th, an assault was made upon 
the Confederate lines at Warwick, but was re- 
j)ulsetl with heavy loss. 

The month of April was cold and rainy, 
and our men were poorly provided with shel- 
ter and witli only the plainest rations, but la- 
bored steadily to perfect the defences. 

By the following telegram, sent by the Pres- 
ident to General Johnston, the contents of 
that which he had received from him will be 
readily inferred. 
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“ KiniMoNii, Va., May i, 1862. 

“ General J. E. Johnston, Vorktown, Va. 

“ Accepting your conclusion that you must 
soon retire, arrangements arc commenced for 
the abandonment of the Xavy Yard and 
removal of public property both from Norfolk 
and the Peninsula. 

“Your announcement to-day that you 
would withdraw to-morrow night, takes us 
by surprise, and must involvi; enormous loss- 
es, including imfinishetl gunboats. Will the 
safety of your army allow more time } 

“ JkI'KEKS<iN I ) wis," 

General John.ston withdn*\v his arm}- from 
the line of the Warwick River on th<‘ night 
of April 3d. Heavy cannonading lioth on the 
night of the 2d and 3d, concealed his inten- 
tion, and the evacuation was madt; so suc- 
cessfully that the enemy was surprised the 
next morning to find the lines unoccupied. 

The loss of pulilic property was, as antici- 
pated by Mr. Davis, very great. 

General Johnston, after an engagement at 
Williamsburg, in which the I-'iftli North ( ‘aro- 
lina was annihilated, and the 'I'wenty- I'oui-tli 
Virginia suffered terribly in oft'ieers and men, 
and General Early was wounded, retired 
from the Peninsula, and halusl his tirmy in the 
vicinity of Richmond. 
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As soon as Norfolk was evacuated, a very 
severe course was adopted toward the citizens. 
In consequence of some fancied offence to the 
wife of General Viele, the ladies were forbid- 
den to speak while crossing on the ferry-boat, 
and every species of indignity was inflicted 
upon the townspeople. Mr. Davis’s anxieties 
were greatly increased by the evacuation of 
the Peninsula, and the consequent losses that 
he saw no speedy means to repair. 

He thought it could have been held, and 
yet had much faith in General Johnston’s 
military opinions, and more in his patriotism. 

Our supplies of every useful implement 
were beginning to require replenishing. We 
had lost large numbers of entrenching tools on 
the retreat, and many heavy guns, including 
some recently received and not yet mounted. 

General Beauregard appealed for bells to 
be melted into cannon, March 20, 1862. 
These bells were contributed, and captured 
by the enemy in New Orleans, and sold in 
Boston at Lombard’s North Wharf, East 
Boston, and averaged thirty cents a pound ; 
the sum for which they were sold amounted to 
over $30,000. Thus resulted the sacrifice so 
gladly made by individuals in the Confederacy. 

In this year the Church and the world sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Bishop 
Meade. 1 le had been General Lee’s precep- 
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tor, and when the (.ienerul went to see him, 
he called him in the oKl simple way : “ Rob- 
ert, come near that I may blt;ss you.” 

He left a messa<f<* for the Confederate peo- 
ple. “Tell your people to lx,* more deter- 
mined than ever. This is th<* most unjust 
and iniquitous war that was ever waff(‘d.” 
He was buried from St. Paul’s Church, and 
followed by a multitude of .sincere mourners. 

In these days of self-sacrifice an<I dumb 
suffering many things were endured which 
should e.xalt the name of Conf<-derates. 

The burning of all tht* cotton in the coun- 
try was a stupendous sacrifice, and th<‘r<; is 
probably no man who remembers it now well 
enough to state the facts, (lener.-illy it was 
burned by the owner, but in a few ciises the 
Government agent was charged with thi* 
duty. The following is th<- form of ci-rtifi- 
cate given for cotton burned [une m, i.So.?: 

“This is to ciTtify that bales of i otton, 
belonging to - ---, was burned on his pl.inta- 
tion this day. 


“ Parish, 

The issues for which we were b.ittling for- 
tunately rendered us indifferent to the per- 
sonal losses we wctc everywhen* sustaining. 
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Mr. Davis, after hearing of the loss of our 
property, the sacking of our house on Brier- 
field, the destruction of our fine library, the 
loss of all the blooded stock on the place, and 
the demoralization of the negroes, and 'their 
forcible deportation, wrote to me a long letter 
about the army, etc., and in a paragraph said; 

“You will have seen a notice of the de- 
struction of our home. If our cause succeeds 
we shall not mourn over any personal depri- 
vation ; if it should not, why, “ the deluge.” I 
hope I shall be able to provide for the com- 
fort of the old negroes.” 

It is hard, in recalling the memory of all our 
heroes who fought and fell, to individualize 
their separate acts, heroism, or self-abnegation, 
but here is one culled from an old newspaper. 

“ The officers of the Second Louisiana 
Regiment, Stafford’s Brigade, Johnson’s Di- 
vision, Army of Northern Virginia, went into 
the ranks as privates, not being near enough 
home to recruit.” No word of approval is 
appended to the announcement — the act 
elicited no expression of surprise. 

These men came of 23eople who act rather 
than write, and now they have no histori- 
ans ; but their names are affectionately re- 
called by our firesides, and their deeds here, 
like the righteousness of the Hebrew war- 
riors, exalted their nation. 



CHAPTKR XXVI. 

THE (;UN-B<)AT.S IN TIIK JAMES kl\ KK-IIATTI.K OF 
SIA KN I'IM.S. 

About May 9th Mr. Davis insisted that we 
should leave Riclnnond, anti relieve him from 
•unnecessary an-xiety. ( )n the eve of the 9th 
there was a reception, and we were to in 
three days. A courier came to the I’n.'sident 
with despatches, and as he pas‘>ed me on his 
return to the drawini^-rtntm I looked a tjues- 
tion and he respondeil, in a wlii ;per, " 'Fht; 
enemy’s j^un-houts are ascending the river.” 
Our guests remtiined tpiite late, and there was 
no opportunity for further coin ersation. 

As soon as they were gone iny huslt.unl told 
me he hoped tin; ohstrnctions uoiilil prevent 
the gun-boats reaching the ri\er, lait tli.it he 
preferred we should go the ne\t morning. 
Always averse to tlight, I <'ntre.iled him to 
grant a little delaj', but he w.i •> firm, .ind 1 i one 
municated the news to th<- l.unils. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Gwin and his daughter were \i,iting 
us, and a friend from the nevt corner had t.ir- 
ried beyond the rest. .\s soon ,is our dear 
little neighbor was tohl the news, she dropped 
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on her knees and raising her hands to heaven, 
ejaculated, “ Lord Jesus, save and help me.” 
Notwithstanding the crucial period through 
which we were passing, we all laughed heart- 
ily, except our friend. She was a woman of 
rare attainments and keen wit, and had writ- 
ten a journal which exten'ded over a long pe- 
riod of intercourse with the greatest men of 
their day at home and abroad. Such a record 
of the passing show would have been almost 
as valuable an addition to the history of the 
time as Madame Junot’s or Madame de Rdmu- 
sat’s diaries, but she burnt it at once for fear 
of its being taken from her by the enemy. 

We left for Raleigh, N. C., on the morning 
of May loth ; the panic began some days later, 
and it was pitiable to see our friends coming 
in without anything except the clothes they 
had on, and mourning the loss of their trunks 
in a piteous jumble of pain and worriment. 

The Sunday before our departure, Mr. 
Davis was baptized at home by Mr. Minne- 
gerode, in the presence of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Johns, and a peace which parsed un- 
derstanding seemed to settle in his heart, 
after the ceremony. His religious convictions 
had long occupied his thoughts, and the joy 
of being received into the Church seemed to 
pervade his soul. 

Now the campaign began in dreadful ear- 
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nest. Soon afUT (icnoriil Johnston took posi- 
tion on the nortli si«h* of tin: C'hii'kahoininy ; 
accompanied hj’ ('n-n<‘ral my husband 

rode out to his he.uitpnirtcrs in the field, in 
order to establish a mon: tljorous^li co-intelli- 
gence with him. (l<*iu‘ral Johnston came in 
after they arrived, saying In* h.ad been riding 
around his lines to se<* how his position could 
be improved. .\ long conversation lollowed, 
which was so inconclusive that it lasted until 
late at night, so late that they remaiue<l until 
the ne.Kt morning, when Mr. 1 )avis sent me 
the following letter: 

'• l:jf IlMMSli, M.tv I 

** Yesterday afternoon I went to th<* head- 
quarters of (h'lKTul Joiinston’s army. aI>out 
twenty-two or thn‘(‘ inilos from hcr<*. lie 
was out when wt: rra<'IuMl thrro, and tin* dis- 
tance was so j^reat that atlf-r (‘ouMiltalion it 
was decidtal to remain, and I rod?* in lliis 
morninjr. 

“ The; army is reportnl in line >[>irits and 
condition. If the withdrawal triiin the Pen- 
insula and Nortolk h,id het-n with due prepa- 
ration and a desiiMhlf* delil)erati( ni. I '.hould he 
more sanj^uinti of a su(ac*.,lul «!#’temf‘ol this 
city. Various (Muses ha\<* dfla\<‘d the oh- 

structions and th(‘ arniain<*nl of tin- M)\erin;^ 

fort, while th<i hasty evacanilit »ii < >1 t he < b -lenees 
below and the destruction of the ///a/ 
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hastens the coining of the enemy’s gun- 
boats. 

“ I know not what to expect when so many 
failures are to be remembered, yet will try to 
make a successful resistance, and if it were 
the first attempt, would expect to sink the 
enemy’s boats.” 

On May 15th, the enemy’s fleet of five 
ships of war, among them the Monitor, 
steamed up the James River, and took posi- 
tion within range of the fort at Drewry’s 
BlufiF, and opened fire between eight and 
nine o’clock. The little Patrick Henry was 
lying above the obstructions, and co-operated 
with the fort in its defence. General Lee 
had also some light batteries in position on 
the banks of the river to sweep the ships’ 
decks with cannister. 

The Monitor and Galena steamed up to 
within six hundred yards of the fort, the 
smaller vessels were kept at long range. 

When it was known in Richmond that 
General Johnston’s army had fallen back to 
the vicinity of the city, and that the enemy’s 
gun-boats were ascending the James, a panic 
became imminent. Many were apprehensive 
that Richmond would b(‘ abandoned by the 
Confederate' forces. 

During the engagemc-nt whicli c-nsued with 
the fort the flag-shij) Galena was badly in- 
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jured by its guns, and Ikt <*n:\v driv<‘n be- 
low by the light pieces on the banks, with 
many casualties, d'lu; Mouitor was struck 
repeatedly, but th<‘ shot di<l little damage, 
save denting some of h<‘r plates. 

At eleven o’clock tin* i‘n«‘my <lrew off, out 
of range, and moved down tin; river, 'fhe 
attempt was not renewe<l. 

Richmond breatheil fn-er, when it was 
known the danger had passed. On the 
i6th, my husband rotle out to sei* th<‘ works 
and obstructions in th»; James River, and 
upon his return wrot«- to me as follows : 

“. . . I returiK’il this evening from a 

long ride through rain and mud, having gone 
down the. James River to sev* tlie w(trks 
and obstructions on which we r<’ly to stop 
the gun-boats. The attack of yesteplay has 
given an impulse; to the public, and our work- 
ing parties have been increased so much that 
a few days will now enable u-. to etfcci nion' 
than has been ihuie in weeks pa .t. I re.ai lied 
the fort yesterday, arriving after the liriug had 
ceased, ami found the garri .on ipiite elated 
at their success, ami each om- proinjit to tel] 
that the gun-boats uereele.ir ;.;<ine. l),i\id 
was under lire ami eldijueut in rekitinii to 
the nervousness of the r.iw troops, he and 
the marines being the veOT.m . . . . 

The panic here has subsided, .ui<l with in- 
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creasing confidence there has arisen a desire 
to see the city destroyed rather than surren- 
dered. 'They lightly talk of scars who 
never felt a wound,’ and these talkers have 
little idea of what scenes would follow the 
battering of rows of brick houses. I have 
told them that the enemy might be beaten 
before Richmond, or on either flank, and we 
would try to do it, but that I could not allow 
the army to be penned up in a city. The 
boats, we ought to be, and I hope are, able 
to stop. Their army, when reduced to small- 
arms and field pieces, I think we can defeat, 
and then a vigorous pursuit will bring results 
long wished for, but not given to the wind. 
. , . Be of good cheer and continue to 

hope that God will in due time deliver us 
from the hands of our enemies and ' sanctify 
to us our deepest distress.’ As the clouds 
grow darker, and when one after another of 
those who are trusted are detected in secret 
hostility, I feel like mustering clans were in 
me, and that cramping fetters had fallen from 
my limbs. The great temporal object is to 
secure our independence, and they who en- 
gage in strife for personal or party aggran- 
dizement deserve contemptuous forgetful- 
ness. I have no political wish beyond the 
success of our cause, no personal desire but 
to be relieved from further connection with 
Vor,. II.— 18 
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Hce ; opposition in any form can only dis- 
irb me insomuch as it may endanger the 
ublic welfare. . . . Maggie is a wise 

hild. I wish I could learn to let people alone 
cho snap at me, in forbearance and charity 
D turn away as well from the cats as the 
nakes. Dear little Joey may well attract ad- 
niration, and the people who think him like 
ne must have formed complimentary ideas of 
ny appearance. . . . Our church was 

lot fully attended to-day, the families have to 
1 great extent left town, and the excitement, 
10 doubt, kept away many men. Mr. Minne- 
yerode was sick. Bishop Johns preached ex- 
temporaneously, and his address was fervent 
and appropriate. I thought him more elo- 
quent than on any former occasion. The 
resemblance to Mr. Clay is probably acci- 
dental.” 

Not receiving a definite reply to a letter 
sent to General Johnston by his aide-de- 
camp, Colonel G. W. C. Lee, Mr. Davis 
rode out to visit him at his headquarters, and 
was surprised, in the surburbs of Richmond, 
the other side of Gillis’s Creek, to meet a ])or- 
tion of the light artillery, and to learn that the 
whole army had crossed the Chickahominy. 

General Johnston explained that he thought 
the water of the Chickahominy would prove 
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injurious to his troops, and had therefore di- 
rected them to cross, and to halt at the first 
good water. 

General McClellan following up John- 
ston’s movement, drew his lines nearer to the 
Confederate capital. His army at this time 
numbered, present and absent, 156,838 ; ef- 
fectives present 105,825. The army under 
Johnston, 62,696 effectives. 

On May 19th, my husband again wrote to 
me as follows : 

“ . . . I have but a moment to say that 

I am well as usual, and busier than hereto- 
fore. General Johnston has brought his 
army back to the suburbs of Richmond, and 
I have been waiting all day for him to com- 
municate his plans.” 

“ The enemy have pushed out their pick- 
ets, and have found out his movements while 
concealing their own.” 

“We are uncertain of everything, except 
that a battle must be near at hand.” 

Under date of May 28th Mr. Davis wrote 
me as follows ; 

. . We are steadily developing for 

a great battle, and under God’s favor I trust 
for a decisive victory. The enemy are pre- 
paring to concentrate in advance by regular 
approaches ; we must attack him in motion, 
and trust to the valor of our troops for sue- 
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cess. It saddens me to feel how many a 
mother, wife, and child will be made to grieve 
in bitterness, but what is there worse than 
submission to such brutal tyranny as now 
holds sway over New Orleans. . . . ” 

Continuing Mr. Davis’s narrative in refer- 
ence to the operations around Richmond at 
this time, he said : 

“ Seeing no preparation to keep the enemy 
at a distance, and kept in ignorance of any 
plan for such purpose, I sent for General R. 
E. Lee, then at Richmond, in general charge 
of army operations, and told him why and how 
I was dissatisfied with the condition of affairs. 

“ He asked me what I thought it was 
proper to do. Recurring to a conversation 
held about the time we had together visited 
General Johnston, I answered that McClellan 
should be attacked on the other side of the 
Chickahominy before he matured his prepa- 
rations for a siege of Richmond. To this he 
promptly assented, as I anticipated he would, 
for I knew it had been his own opinion. 1 le 
then said : ‘ General Johnston should of 
course advise you of what he expects or pro- 
poses to do. Let me go and see him, and 
defer this discussion until I return.’ 

“. . . When General Lee came back, 

he told me that General Johnston proposed, 
on the next Thursday, to move again.st the 
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enemy as follows : General A. P. Hill was to 
move down on the right flank and rear of the 
enemy. General G. W. Smith, as soon as 
Hill’s guns opened, was to cross the Chick- 
ahominy at the Meadow Bridge, attack the 
enemy in flank, and by the conjunction of the 
two it was expected to double him up. Then 
Longstreet was to come on the Mechanics- 
ville Bridge and attack him in front. From 
this plan the best results were hoped by both 
of us. 

“On the morning of the day proposed, I 
hastily despatched my office business and 
rode out toward the Meadow Bridge to see 
the action commence. On the road I found 
Smith’s division halted and the men dis- 
persed in the woods. Looking for someone 
from whom I could get information, I finally 
saw General Hood, and asked him the meaning 
of what I saw. He told me he did not know 
anything more than that they had been halted. 
I asked him where General Smith was ; he 
said he believed he had gone to a farm-house 
in the rear, adding that he thought he was ill. 

“ Ridinof on the bluff which overlooks the 
Meadow Bridge, I asked Colonel Anderson, 
posted there in observation, whether he had 
seen anything of the enemy in his front. He 
said that he had seen only two mounted men 
across the bridge, and a small party of infan- 
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try on the other side of the river, some dis- 
tance below, both of whom, he said, he could 
show me if I would go with him into the 
garden back of the house. There, by the use 
of a powerful glass, were distinctly visible two 
cavalry videttes at the further end of the 
bridge, and a squad of infantry lower down 
the river, who had covered themselves with a 
screen of green boughs. The Colonel in- 
formed me that he had not heard Hill’s guns ; 
it was, therefore, supposed he had not ad- 
vanced. I then rode down the bank of the 
river, followed by a cavalcade of sight-seers, 
who I supposed had been attracted by the 
expectation of a battle. The little squad of 
infantry, about fifteen in number, as we ap- 
proached, fled over the bridge, and were lost 
to siofht. 

“ Near to the Mechanicsvillc Bridge I 
found General Howell Cobb, commanding the 
support of a battery of artillery. He pointed 
out to me on the opposite side of the river the 
only enemy he had seen, and which was 
evidently a light battery. Riding on to the 
main road which led to the Mechanicsville 
Bridge, I found General Longstreet, walking 
to and fro in an impatient, it might be said 
fretful, manner. Before speaking to liim, he 
said his division had been under arms all day 
waiting for orders to advance, and that the 
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day was now so far spent that he did not know 
what was the matter. I afterward learned 
from General Smith that he had received in- 
formation from a citizen that the “ Beaver-dam 
Creek presented an impassable barrier, and 
that he had thus fortunately been saved from 
a disaster.” Thus ended the offensive-de- 
fensive programme from which Lee expected 
much, and of which I was hopeful.” 

On the morning of May 3 fst my husband 
wrote me as follows : 

“ . . . I packed some valuable books 

and the sword I wore for many years, to- 
gether with the pistols used at Monterey 
and Buena Vista, and my old dressing-case. 
These articles will have a value to the boys 
in after-time, and to you now. . . . They 

will probably go forward to-day. 

“ Thank you for congratulations on success 
of Jackson. Had the movement been made 
when I first proposed it, the effect would have 
been more important. 

“ In that ni^rht’s Ion"’ conference it was re- 
garded impossible. We have not made any 
balloon discoveries. The only case in which 
much is to be expected from such means will be 
when large masses of troops are in motion."^ 


* A balloon called “the Inlicpid,” containing two people, ascend- 
ed fioni Richmond and hung over McClellm’s camp foi two houis, 
about tlie end of July, 1862. 
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“ Yesterday morning I thought we would 
engage the enemy, reported to be in large 
force on the Upper Chickahominy. The re- 
port was incorrect, as I verified in the after- 
noon by a long ride in that locality. 

“ I saw nothing more than occasional cav- 
alry videttes, and some pickets with field ar- 
tillery. 

“ General Lee rises to the occasion . . . 

and seems to bfe equal to the conception. I 
hope others will develop capacity in execu- 
tion. . . . If we fight and are victorious, 

we can all soon meet again. If the enemy re- 
treat to protect Washington, of which there 
are vague reports, I can probably visit you.” 

In the meantime the enemy moved up, and 
finding the crossing at Bottom Bridge unde- 
fended, on the 25th threw a corps across the 
Chickahominy. 

He afterward added another corps, and 
commenced fortifying a line to Seven Pines. 

Mr. Davis continued his narration in “ The 
Rise and Fall ” of the Confederacy : 

“In the forenoon of May 31st, riding out 
on the New Bridge road, I heard firing in the 
direction of Seven Pines. As I drew nearer, 
I saw General Whiting, with part of General 
Smith’s division, file into tlie road in front of 
me ; at the same time I saw General John- 
ston ride across the field from a house before 
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which General Lee’s horse was standing. I 
turned down to the house, and asked Gene- 
ral Lee what the musketry firing meant. He 
replied by asking whether I had heard it, and 
was answered in the affirmative ; he said he 
had been under that impression himself, but 
General yohnston had assured him that it 
could be nothing more than an artillery duel 
It is scarcely necessary to add that neither of 
us had been, advised of a design to attack the 
enemy that day. 

''We then walked out to the rear of the 
house to listen, and were satisfied that an ac- 
tion, or at least a severe skirmish, must be 
going on. 

" General Johnston states in his report that 
the co7tdition of the air was peculiarly unfav- 
orable to the trans^nission of somid. 

" General Lee and myself then rode to the 
field of battle, which may be briefly described 
as follows : 

"The Chickahominy flowing in front, is a 
deep, sluggish, and narrow river, bordered by 
marshes and covered with tangled wood. 
The line of battle extended along the Nine- 
mile road, across the York River railroad, 
and Williamsburg stage-road. The enemy 
had constructed redoubts, with long lines of 
rifle-pits covered by abatis, from below Bot- 
tom Bridge to within less than two miles of 
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New Bridge, and had constructed bridges to 
connect his forces on the north and south 
sides of the Chickahominy. The left of his 
forces, on the south side, was thrown forward 
from the river ; the right was on its bank, and 
covered by its slope. Our main force was on 
the right flank of our position, extending on 
both sides of the Williamsburg road, near to 
its intersection with the Nine-mile road. The 
wing consisted of Hill’s, Huger’s, and Long- 
street’s divisions, with light batteries, and a 
small force of cavalry ; the division of General 
G. W. Smith, less Hood’s brigade ordered to 
the right, formed the left wing, and its posi- 
tion was on the Nine-mile road. There were 
small tracts of cleared land, but most of the 
ground was wooded, and much of it so cov- 
ered with water as to seriously embarrass the 
movements of troops. 

“ When General Lee and I, riding down 
the Nine-mile road, reached the left of our 
line, we found the troops hotly engaged. 
Our men had driven the enemy from his ad- 
vanced encampment, and he had fallen hack 
behind an open field to the bank of the river, 
where, in a dense wood, was concealed an in- 
fantry line, with artillery in jiosition. .Soon 
after our arrival. General Johnston, wdio had 
gone farther to the right, where the conflict 
was expected, and whither reinforcement 
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from the left was marching, was brought back 
severely wounded, and, as soon as an ambu- 
lance could be obtained, was removed from 
the field. 

“ Our troops on the left made vigorous 
assaults under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. They made several gallant attempts 
to carry the enemy’s position, but were each 
time repulsed with heavy loss. 

“ After a personal reconnoissance on the 
left of the open in our front, I sent one, then 
another, and another courier to General Ma- 
gruder, directing him to send a force down 
by the wooded path, just under the bluff, to 
attack the enemy in flank and reverse. Im- 
patient of delay, I had started to see Gene- 
ral Magruder, when I met the third courier, 
who said he had not found General Magruder, 
but had delivered the message to Brigadier- 
General Griffith, who was moving by the 
path designated to make the attack. 

“ On returning to the field, I found that the 
attack in front had ceased ; it was, therefore, 
too late for a single brigade to effect anything 
against the large force of the enemy, and 
messengers were sent through the woods to 
direct General Griffith to go back. 

“ The heavy rain during the night of the 
30th had swollen the Chickahominy ; it was 
rising when the battle of Seven Pines was 
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fought ; but had not reached such height as 
to prevent the enemy from using his bridges ; 
consequently, General Sumner, during the 
engagement, brought over his corps as a re- 
inforcement. He was on the north side of 
the river, had built two bridges to connect 
with the south side, and, though their cover- 
ings were loosened by the upward pressure 
of the rising water, they w'ere not yet impas- 
sable. With the true instinct of the soldier 
to march upon fire, when the sound of the 
battle reached him, he formed his corps and 
stood under arms waiting for an order to ad- 
vance. He came too soon for us, and, but for 
his forethought and promptitude, he would 
have arrived too late for his friends. It may 
be granted that his presence saved the left 
wing of the Federal army from defeat. 

“ As we had permitted the enemy to fortify 
before our attack, it would have been better 
to have waited another day, until the bridges 
would have been rendered impassable by the 
rise of the river. 

“ General Lee at nightfall gave instructions 
to General Smith, the senior officer on that 
part of the battle-field, and left with me to 
return to Richmond.” 

Mr. Davis had a personal observation of 
the left of the line of battle only, b'or the 
operations on the right he referred to the 
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report of General Longstreet, who was in 
chief command. From this report, published 
by the War Department at Washington, the 
following extract is taken ; 

“ Agreeably to verbal instructions from the 
Commanding General, the division of Major- 
General D. H. Hill was, on the morning of 
the 31st ultimo formed at an early hour on 
the Williamsburg road, as the column of 
attack upon the enemy’s front on that road. 

. . . . The division of Major-General 

Huger was intended to make a strong flank 
movement around the left of the enemy’s 
position, and attack him in the rear of that 
flank. . . . After waiting some six hours 

for these troops to get into position, I 
determined to move forward without regard 
to them, and gave orders to that effect to 
Major-General D. H. Hill. The forward 
movement began about two o’clock, and our 
skirmishers soon became engaged with those 
of the enemy. The entire division of General 
Hill became engaged about three o’clock, and 
drove the enemy back, gaining possession of 
his abatis and part of his intrenched camp. 
General Rodes, by a movement to the right, 
driving in the enemy’s left. The only rein- 
forcements on the field, in hand, were my 
own britjades, of which Anderson’s, Wilcox’s, 
and Kemper's were put in by the front on 
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natives presented to him was to rebuild the 
bridge or leave his artillery. He chose the 
former, which involved the delay that has 
subjected him to criticism. If any should 
think an excuse necessary to justify this de- 
cision, they are remanded to the accepted 
military maxim, that the march must never be 
so hurried as to arrive unfit for service ; and, 
also, that they may be reminded that Huger’s 
specialty was artillery, he being the oflacer 
who commanded the siege-guns with which 
General Scott marched from Vera Cruz to 
the City of Mexico.” 

General Rodes, alluding to the difficulty he 
had with his infantry in getting on the field, 
said: “The progress of the brigade was 
delayed by the washing away of the bridge, 
which forced the men to wade in water waist- 
deep, and a large number were entirely sub- 
merged. . . . The ground was covered 

with thick undergrowth, and the soil very 
marshy. It was with great difficulty that 
either horses or men could get over it — 
guided as they were only by the firing in 
front. Only five companies of the Fifth Ala- 
bama emerged from the woods under a heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry.” 

General IluQer’s line of march was nearer 
to the swamp, and the impediments conse- 
([iiently greater than where General Rodes 
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found the route so difficult as to be dangerous 
even to infantry. 

On the next day, June ist, the enemy en- 
deavored to retake the works Hill’s division 
had captured the day before. 

General Longstreet was ordered to attack 
on the morning of the 31st. The division of 
General D. H. Hill drove the enemy steadily 
back until nightfall. Our troops on the left 
did not co-operate with General Hill. If the 
battle ivas preconceived, Avhy did they not 
come to his aid ? Why were they so far re- 
moved as not to hear the first guns ? 

General G. W. Smith seems not to have 
been informed of the Federal works in his 
front, as he says in his report : 

“ The enemy was driven, but they were re- 
inforced and held a strong position cither 
fortified or naturally stro)ig. . . . Tdrc 

came from a lota bank of an old ditch, cither 
drain or foimdation of a fence very ?icar the 
surface of the ground!' 

General Smith continued : “ After leaving 
the wood, I heard for the first time that Gen- 
eral Johnston had been severely wounded, 
and compelled to leave the field. This un- 
fortunate casualty placed mi; in command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. . . . The 

next morning I was compelled by illness to 
leave the field.” 
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Mr. Davis wrote : 

“ On the morning of June ist, I rode out 
toward the position where General Smith 
had been left on the previous night, and 
where I learned from General Lee that he 
would remain. After turning into the Nine- 
mile road, and before reaching that position, 
I was hailed by General Whiting, who saw 
me at a distance, and ran toward the road to 
stop me. He told me I was riding into the 
position of the enemy, who had advanced on 
the withdrawal of our troops, and there, point- 
ing, he said, ‘ is a battery which I am sur- 
prised has not fired on you.’ I asked where 
our troops were. He said his was the ad- 
vance, and the others behind him. He also 
told me that General Smith was at the house 
which had been his (Whiting’s) headquar- 
ters, and I rode there to see him. To relieve 
both liim and General Lee from any embar- 
rassment, I preferred to make the announce- 
ment of General Lee’s assignment to com- 
mand previous to his arrival. 

“ After General Lee arrived, I took leave, 
and being subsequently joined by him, we 
rode together to the Williamsburg road, 
where we found General Longstreet, his 
command being in front, and then engaged 
with the enemy on the field of the previous 
day’s combat. 

VoL. JI. — iq 
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“ On the morning’ of June ist, the army was 
withdrawn to its old position in front of Rich- 
mond. 

“By official reports our loss, ‘ killed wound- 
ed, and missing,” was 6,804; which 4,851 
were in Longstreet’s command on the right, 
and 1,233 Smith’s command on the left. 
On the right we captured 10 pieces of artil- 
lery, 4 flags, a large amount of camp-equip- 
age, and more than 1,000 prisoners. 

“ Our aggregate of both wings was about 

OC> O C> 

40,500. The enemy’s 37,936, until Sumner’s 
corps crossed the Chickahominy, when the 
enemy’s aggregate in excess of ours was in 
round numbers 16,000. 

“ General R. E. Lee was now in immediate 
command, and thenceforward directed the 
movements of the army in front of Richmond. 
Laborious and e.xact in details, as he was vigi- 
lant and comprehensive in graiid strategy, 
a power, with which the public had not 
credited him, soon became manifest in all 
that makes an army a rapid, accurate, com- 
pact machine, with responsive motion in all 
its parts. I extract the following sentence 
from a letter from the late Colonel R. II. 
Chilton, Adjutant and Inspector-General of 
the Army of the Confederacy, because^ of his 
special knowledge of the subjc'ct : 

“ ‘ I consider General Lee’s exhibition of 
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grand and administrative talents and indomit- 
able energy, in bringing up that army in so 
short a time to that state of discipline which 
maintained aggregation through those terrible 
seven days fights around Richmond, as prob- 
ably his grandest achievement.’ ” 

On June 2d* and 3d my husband wrote 
me the following letters : 

“ . . . On Saturday we had a severe 

battle and suffered severely in attacking the 
enemy’s intrenchments, of which our Generals 
were poorly informed. Some of them, and 
those most formidable, were found by receiv- 
ing their fire. Our troops behaved most 
gallantly, drove the enemy out of their en- 
campments, captured their batteries, carried 
their advanced redoubts, and marched for- 
ward under fire more heavy than I had ever 
previously witnessed. Our loss was heavy, 
that of the enemy unknown. General J. E. 
Johnston is severely wounded. The poor 


* June 2, 1862, the President addressed a letter of thanks “To 
tlic Army of Richmond.” 

“At a part of youi operations it was my fortune to be present. 
On no other occasion have I witnessed more of calmness and good 
order than you exhibited while advancing into the very jaws of 
death, and nothing could exceed the prowess with which you closed 
U[)tm tlie enemy wlion a sheet of file was blazing in youi faces. 
. . . You aie I'ujhting lor all tliat is d'*iicsl to men ; and ll'ough 

opposed to a foe who disrcgaids many of the usages of civilized wai, 
your himianily to the wounded and tlie piisoners was the fit and 
0 owning glory to your valor.” 
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fellow bore his suffering most heroically. 
When he was about to be put into the ambu- 
lance to be removed from the field, I dis- 
mounted to speak to him ; he opened his 
eyes, smiled, and gave me his hand, said he 
did not know how seriously he was hurt, but 
feared a fragment of .shell had injured his 
spine. It was probably a shell loaded with 
musket-balls, as there appears to be; a wound 
of a ball in his shoulder ranging down toward 
the lungs. I saw him j-'csterday evening ; his 
breathing was labored, but he was free from 
fever and seemed unshaken in his nervous sys- 
tem. Mrs. Johnston is deeply distressed and 
very watchful. They are at Mr. Crenshaw’s 
house, on Church Hill. I offered to share 
our house with them, but his staff obtained a 
whole house and seemed to desire such ar- 
rangement. General Lee is in the field, com- 

o 

mandlnof. General G. \V. Smith lias comc^ in 
this mornini’;’, sick his old diseasci, it is said. 

'‘Yesterday wc! had soinci h(‘avy skirmish- 
ing', and increasc*d our stock of prisoiUM's, hut 
no important result was gained. I hiafx'oiint- 
ablc delays in bringing some of our troops in- 
to action j)revented ns from gaining a dcx'isi\{‘ 
victory on Saturday, d'he opportunity l)(‘ing 
lost, we must try to find anotlier. Idle sanu* 
point and manner of tittack would not succeed 
if again attempted. 
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“ God will, I trust, give us wisdom to see, 
and valor to execute, the measures necessary 
to vindicate the just cause.’’ 

“ Richmond, Va., June 3, 1862. 

“ . . . I cannot telegraph to you of our 

military operations without attracting atten- 
tion and exciting speculation which it is desir- 
able to avoid. The events of the last few 
days have not varied our condition in any 
decisive manner, and you have seen enough 
of rumor to teach you to reject babbling. 

“ General Johnston is improving, and 
though his confinement must be long, it is 
confidently believed that his wounds will not 
prove fatal. General Smith is sick, a return 
of his former disease, superinduced, it is said, 
by loss of sleep. 

“ The movements of the enemy are slow 
and well concealed ; our scouts will, I hope, 
succeed better hereafter, than heretofore, in 
obtaining intelligence. 

" The Yankees had been eight or ten days 
fortifying the position in which we attacked 
tJiem on Saturday, and the first intimation I 
had of their having slept on this side of the 
ChickalLoininy, zoas after I had gone into an 
encampment from which they had beczi driven. 

‘ ‘ The ignorance of their works caused much 
of the loss we suffered. . . . 
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“ If the Mississippi troops, lying in camp 
when not retreating under Beauregard, were 
at home, they would probably keep a section 
of the river free for our use, and closed against 
Yankee transports. 

“ It is hard to see incompetence losing op- 
portunity and wasting hard-gotten means, but 
harder still to bear is the knowledge that 
there is no available remedy. I cultivate hope 
and patience, and trust to the blunders of our 
enemy and the gallantry of our troops for ul- 
timate success. 

“ Tell Helen that Captain Keary has been 
in the column most distinguished of late. 
. . . Jackson is probably now marching 

toward this side of the Blue Ridee.” 

O 



■CHAPTER XXVII. 


JACKSON IN THE VALLEY. 

On May 8th, General Jackson formed a 
junction in the valley with General Edward 
Johnston. 

On May 25th Generals Jackson, Edward 
Johnston, and Ewell, drove the enemy across 
the Potomac into Maryland. Two thousand 
prisoners were taken. General Banks, the 
commander-in-chief, said, “ there never were 
more grateful hearts in the same number of 
men than when, at midday on the 26th, we 
stood on the opposite shore.” 

General Geary moved to Manassas Junc- 
tion, burned his tents and destroyed a quan- 
tity of arms, and General Duryea telegraphed 
to Washington for aid. A panic en.sued in 
Washington, and the Secretary of War issued 
a call to the Governors of the “ loyal ” States 
“for militia to defend the city.” 

Jackson pressed eagerly on to disperse 
the garrisons at Charlestown and Harper’s 
Ferry. 

General Winder’s brigade drove the ene- 
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my in disorder from Charlestown toward the 
Potomac. 

When in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, 
General Jackson, with an effective force of 
about fifteen thousand men, much less than 
either of the two armies under Shields and 
Fremont that were marching to intercept 
him, by a forced march, arrived on the night 
of May 31st at Strasburg, and learned that 
General Frdmont’s advance was in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

General Ewell held Fremont in check with 
so little difficulty that General Taylor de- 
scribed it as “ offering a temptation to make 
a serious attack upon Fremont’s whole army.” 

Ashby, vigilant and enterprising, soon per- 
ceived this, and pointing it out to Ewell, askial 
for infantry to attack the pursuing i)arty so as 
to destroy them before their sup[)orts could 
get up. This force was given to him, an<l 
just in the dusk of the evening .Ashby came 
upon them intrenched behind a fence. In a 
moment Ashby’s horse was shot dead, but 
jumping to his feet he cried, “ \’irginians, 
forward! ” and in the instant fell dead. .\s he 
fell Colonel Johnson with the hirst Maryland 
charged and swept the fence clear, and killed 
and wounded most of the routed c-nemy ; 
they proved to be the Pennsylvania Puck- 
tails, a crack battalion under Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Kane, who was wounded and capt- 
ured. 

Colonel Johnson’s horse was killed, shot in 
three places. His color-sergeant and three 
corporals were shot down in instantaneous 
succession at the colors, but Corporal Shanks 
seized them and bore them to the end. 

Two days afterward, June 8th, as the First 
Maryland was moving into the battle of Cross 
Keys they passed General Ewell. He said 
to the commanding officer, “ Colonel Johnson, 
you ought to affix a bucktail to your colors 
as a trophy.” Whereupon Colonel Johnson 
took a bucktail from the cap of one of the men 
in ranks and tied it to the color lance above 
the colors, where it was carried in pride and 
triumph in all the battles of the regiment. 
After the battle of Port Republic, General 
Ewell issued the following order: 


“ ITeadquarters Third Division, June 12, 1S62. 

“ General Order, No. 30. 

“In commemoration of the gallant conduct 
of the First Maryland Regiment on June 6th, 
instant, when led by Colonel Bradley T. John- 
son, they drove back with loss the Pennsylva- 
nia Bucktail Rifles, in the engagement near 
Ilarrisonburgh, Buckingham County, Vir- 
ginia, authority is given to have one of the 
captured bucktails (the insignium of the Fed- 
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eral Regiment) appended to the color staff 
of the First Maryland Regiment. 

“ By order of 

“ Major-General Ewell. 
"James Barbour, A. A. G.” 

At Crosskeys, on June 8th, Jackson de- 
feated Fremont, and on the 9th, General 
Shields at Port Republic. With .such eagle- 
like swoop he had descended upon each army 
of the enemy, that his name had come to in- 
spire terror. It was believed that he was 
about to come down, like an avalanche, upon 
Washington, with a vast army. 

The magnificently e(][uipped armies of Mil- 
roy, Banks, Shields, and Fremont, had all 
melted away before the resistless charges of 
Jackson’s hard-fighting, hard-marchin_g, rag- 
ged " foot-cavalry,” and the Valley of the 
Shenandoah was our own again. 

Jackson went into cam[) near Port Repub- 
lic, where the vall(*y was well wooded, and 
thus closed his faim)us valley campaign of 
1862. 

A description of the pcu'sonal a[)i)C‘arance 
of the now famous “ Stonewall ” Jackson may 
prove of interest to my readers. I will iIkm'c;- 
fore insert the interesting account given by 
General Dick Taylor, of their first mc'eting. 

“ The mounted officer who had been sent 
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out in advance, pointed out a figure perched 
on the topmost rail of a fence overlooking the 
road and field, and said it was Jackson. Ap- 
proaching, I saluted and declared my name 
and rank, and waited for a response. Before 
this came I had time to see a pair of cavalry 
boots covering feet of immense size, a mangy 
cap with vizor drawn low, a heavy, dark 
beard, and weary eyes — eyes I afterward saw 
filled with intense but never brilliant light. 
A low, gentle voice inquired the road and dis- 
tance marched that day, ' Keazle-town road, 
six and twenty miles.’ ‘You seem to have 
no stragglers.’ ‘ Never allow stragglers.’ 
‘You must teach my people, they straggle 
badly.’ A bow in reply. Just then my Cre- 
oles started their band and a waltz. After a 
contemplative suck of a lemon, ‘ Thoughtless 
fellows for serious work,’ came forth. I ex- 
pressed the hope that the work would be not 
less well done on account of the gayety. A 
return to the lemon gave me an opportunity 
to retire. Where Jackson got his lemons 
‘ no fellow could find out,’ but he was rarely 
without one.” 

He adds : 

“ lire the war closed the valley of Virginia 
was ravaged with a cruelty surpassing that 
inflicted on the Palatinate two hundred years 
aero. That foul deed smirched the fame of 
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Louvois and Turenne, and public opinion, in 
what has been deemed a ruder age, forced an 
apology from the ' Grand Monarque.’ Yet 
we have seen the official report of a Federal 
General wherein arc recounted • the many 
barns, mills, and other buildings destroyed ; 
concluding with the assertion that ‘ A crow 
flying over the Valley must carry his own ra- 
tions,’ In the opinion of the admirers of the 
officer making this report, the achievement, 
on which it is based, ranks with Marengo. 
Moreover, this same officer, many 5-ears after 
the close of the war, denounced S(;veral hun- 
dred thousands of his fellow-citizens as ‘ ban- 
ditti,’ and solicited p(;rmission to deal with 
them as such. May we not well ask whetlier 
religion, education, science, and art combined 
have lessened the brutality of men since Wal- 
lenstein and Tilly ? ” 



CHAPTER XXVIIL ' 

MR. DAVIS’S LITERARY PREFERENCES. 


In one of the most disheartening periods of 
the War, when Norfolk had been evacuated 
and the Virginia destroyed, he came home, 
about seven o’clock, from his office, staggered 
up to a sofa in his little private office, and laid 
down. He declined dinner, and I remained 
by his side, anxious and afraid to ask what 
was the trouble which so oppressed him. In 
an hour or two he told me that the weight of 
responsibility oppressed him so, that he felt 
he would give all his limbs to have someone 
with whom he could share it. I found that 
nothing comforted him, and at last picked up 
Lawrence’s “ Guy Livingstone.” Knowing 
that he had not read it, I thought it might dis- 
tract his mind. The descriptions of the horses 
and the beau sabreur Guy interested him at 
first, in a vague kind of way, but gradually 
he became absorbed, and I read on until the 
sky became gray and then pink. He was so 
wrapped in the story that he took no notice 
of time. When Guy’s back was broken, and 
when Cyril Brandon in the interview that fol- 
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lowed, struck him, my husband rose up, in the 
hio-hest state of excitement, and called out, 
“ I should like to have been there to punish 
the scoundrel \vho would strike a helpless 
man when he was down.” 

The stream of light literature which was 
then just gathering into a flood, had flowed 
by him, with very few exceptions, from 1845 
until 1861, and he had read none of it, being 
loo busy with the severer studies of state- 
craft to attach any importance to it. 

The first book bearing u[jon anything e.x- 
cept governmental prolflems that he read with 
eagerness, was the introduction to lUickle’s 
“ History of Civilization." W'e reail this to- 
gether, and he seemed to greatly enjoy the 
stately fragment. 

Novels were to him only a means of driving 
out thoughts c>f more serious things. I'or 
many years he did not rcacl th(‘in at all, and 
preferred essays, history, hio^^iMpliy, or j.^'ov- 
ernmcntal trealis(‘s ; thcmi^h hr r( incinbrrrd 
with astonishinc:;' el(‘arn(‘ss \Valt(‘r Scott’s 
poems and novels, Cooper’s novtds, “ 'I'Ih^ 
Children of the Ahbcy,” “ I'Ik* S<otlish 
Chiefs,” TheodcM'c Ilool ds, and even Miss 
Edgeworth’s books. 'I'here was one s[)orting 
novel, which came out in short in^I.ilment . in 
the old Spirit of lltc 'J iiiics, calhsl “ '1 he 
Handley Cross Hounds,’’ in wliich he look 
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great delight, and so frequently quoted from 
it that his brother declared he would cease to 
take the paper, if the story was continued. 
One special jest in it was Jorax’s statement 
that “ he called his horse Zerxes and his little 
groom’s horse Arterzerxes, ’cause Bengy rode 
arter him.” 

His love for poetry was continuous through- 
out his life. In his youth he memorized a large 
part of Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” Byron’s 
“ Childe Harold,” “ The Giaour,” “ Lara,” 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and 
especially the storm in "Don Juan,” and the 
" Lady of the Lake.” I have often seen him 
sitting at night, and, in a half-whisper, re- 
peating : 

“Time lolls its course, 

The lACC of yoic that danced our infancy upon its knee ; 

How aic tliL) blotted fiom the things that be ? ” 

Ills voice was musical in the extreme, and 
added cliarm to the numberless \ erses he had 
unconsciously comniilted to memory from his 
favorite poets. 

The fight at Coilantogle’s Ford was another 
great favorite of his. Fitz-James s interview 
with Blanche of Devon before her death, and 
Douglas’s contempt of the fickle crowd who 
deserted him, were two others. I Us recita- 
tion of "I saw Duncanon’s Miilow stand, 
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her husband’s dirk gleamed in her hand,” 
gave new force to the verse. He was so fa- 
miliar with Hums, that at almost any part of 
his poems he could, when given a line, go on 
to repeat those contiguous to it, especially 
“ The Cotter’s .Saturday Night,” and the 
“Advice to a Young Friend.” 

In after-years Clough’s “ Poems of Patriot- 
ism ” were grcMt favoritc;s with him, and the 
edition we have is markttd all through with 
passages which he admiretl. Milton to him 
was a dreadful bore, wlaile he was very famil- 
iar with Virgil, and loved to ([uote from him. 
He read parts of Tennyson, aitd a little of 
Browning, but had little S3'mpathy with tlu; 
latter. Of heroic: songs, he had memorized 
a great number, and cpioted them in int'inati' 
intercourse with his friends with apposite- 
ness. I never saw anyone wlio eould resist 
the charm of these recitations, wlu-n lie was 
in the mood, lie liad :i lovelx ,.hi;;h harltom 
voice in song, no musical culture, hut :i fine 
ear; and if he hcaird a song rendered accu- 
rately and well, sang it .'ifti'ru ,ird \ery 
sweetlj'. One of his fivorites was Moore’s 
“ Had I the leisure to sigh atid mourn, h'an- 
nie dearest. I’d mourn for thee.” Another 
was, “ Has sorrow th)' young days shaded 
and those he liked the hc’st were, “ d'he harp 
that once in Tara’s halls,” and “ The Minstrel 
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Boy.” These were the fashionable songs 
of his day, and his retentive memory kept 
them intact as long as he lived. His voice 
never lost its sweetness, or its upper notes, 
and, when feeling very well, it was common 
for him to sing in his room while arranging 
his papers. There was an Indian song 
which calmed our children whenever they 
were obstreperous : 

‘‘ Cora wankee shangmonee, sheereerra 
notty hiee, notty hiee.” 

The translation he gave — of so much as I 
remember — was, “ Friends, a man walks 
through your village.” 

He was at one time able to speak several 
Indian languages rather fluently, and knew a 
great deal of the Indian traditions and cus- 
toms, and was a more than ordinarily good 
French scholar, but had learned the language 
simply to read military books, and pro- 
nounced it as though it were English. He 
was also a very good Spanish scholar, and 
was fond of reading Spanish literature in his 
younger days. He was also a fair classical 
scholar, and never forgot his Greek and 
Latin. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES AROUND RICHMOND. 

Mr. Davis wrote substantially the following- 
account, which is condensed. For the full text 
see “ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government.” 

“ When riding from the field of battle 
(Seven Pines) with General Robert 1C. Lee, 
on the previous day, I informed him that he 
would be assigned to the command of the 
army, vice General Johnston, wtnmcled. On 
the next morning he procc’c’dc’il to the field 
and took comm<md of the troops. Duiing 
the night our forces on the left had f.illen back, 
but those on the right remained in the posi- 
tion they hail gained, ami sonu comI)ats oc- 
curred there between the o[)posing forii s. 

‘‘Our army was in lini’ in front ol Kidi- 
mond, but without intrenclimi nts. Gimnd 
Lee immediately constructed e.irthuoiks. 
They were necessarily feeble bicauseol our 
deficiency in tooK. It sc-cnm d to be tin in- 
tention of the enemy to assail Richmond by 
regular approaches, which our nuincric.d in- 
feriority and want of proper utensils made 
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it improbable that we should be able to re- 
sist. 

“ The day after General Lee assumed com- 
mand, I was riding out to the army, and I 
found him in a house in consultation with a 
number of his general officers. Their tone 
was despondent, and one, especially, pointed 
out the inevitable consequence of the enemy’s 
advance by throwing out boyaux, and con- 
structing successive parallels. I expressed 
my disappointment at their views, and Gen- 
eral Lee remarked that he had, before I came 
in, said very much the same thing.* I soon 
withdrew and rode to the front, where Gen- 
eral Lee joined me, and entered into conver- 
sation as to what, under the circumstances, I 
thought it most advisable to do. I answered, 
substantially, that I knew nothing better than 
the plan he had previously explained to me, 
which was to have been executed by General 
Johnston, but was not carried out; that the 
change of circumstances would make one mod- 
ification necessary — it would be necessary to 
bring the stronger force of General T. J. Jack- 


* “ Ml. Davis told me at the lime that some generals of high rank 
liad in god in council that we should not maintain a line of defence 
noitli of James River, and thatGencial Lee answered, witli consider- 
able feeling, tliat such a couise of aigument, puisuedto it'^ legUvmalc 
lesulls, would leave us nothing, except gradually to fall back to the 
Gulf of Mexico.'’— Coi oNEi. William Preston Johnston, Bel- 
foid’s Magazine for June, 1890. 
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son from the Valley of the Shenandoah. So far 
as we were then informetl, General Jackson 
was hotly engaged with a forct: superior to his 
own, and, before he could be withdrawn, it was 
necessary to drive the enemy out of the \'al- 
ley. For this purjjose, ami to mask our design 
to make a junction of Jackson's forces with 
those of Lee, a strong division umler General 
Whiting was detached to go by rail to join 
General Jackson, ami, by a vigorous assault, 
drive the enemy across the Potomac. i\s soon 
as he commenced a retreat which unmistakably 
showed that his flight wouhl not stop within 
the limits of \’irginia, Gem'ral Jackson was, 
with his wluile force, to move rapiilly on tlu; 
right flank (-f the; enemy, north of the C'hick- 
ahominy. The manne-r in whi( h the division 
was detached to reinforce, (bmeral Jackson 
was so open, that it was not doubted General 
McClellan would soon be apindsed of it, and 
would pnjbably attril)ute it to any other than 
the real moti\c‘, and would confirm him in his 
exaggerated estimate of our str<-ngth. 

'' As evidence of tlu* darini^- <iiul unfalLcrinL; 
fortitude of General Lee, I will here rc(i(e an 
impressive con\ c-rsation which occ'iirrcd l)e- 
tween us in re;j^ard to tliis inovcunent. I lis 
plan was to throw' forward his h'ft ac'ross the* 
Meadow Bridi^e, drive haede tlui (*nc*iny’s ri^ht 
flank, then, crossing by the I\h‘chanicsville 
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Bridge with another column, to attack in 
front. I pointed out to him that our force and 
intrenched line between that left flank and 
Richmond was too weak for a protracted re- 
sistance, and, if McClellan was the man I took 
him for when I nominated him for promotion 
in a new regiment of cavalry, and subsequent- 
ly selected him for one of the military commis- 
sion sent to Europe during the War of the 
Crimea, as soon as he found that the bulk of 
our army was on the north side of the Chick- 
ahominy, he would not stop to try conclu- 
sions, but would immediately move upon 
his objective point, the city of Richmond. 
If, on the other hand, he should behave like 
an engineer offlcer, and deem it his first duty 
to protect his line of communication, I thought 
the plan proposed was not only the best, but 
would be a success. Something of his old 
esprit dc corps manifested itself in General 
Lee’s first response, that he did not know eii- 
ginccr ojjiccrs were more likely than others to 
make such mistakes ; but, immediately passing 
to the main subject, he added: “ If you will 
hold him as long as you can at the intrench- 
mcnt, and then fall back on the detached 
works arouml the city, I will be upon the 
enemy’s heels before he gets there.” * 

* “The cliicf (linu;(.i wis that, while Ltc willi hia main \\as 

jisbailmg and luimiig McClellan's right on the noitli side uf the 
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From Prt sidtuf Dtivis to Mrs. Davis. 

CtiM \ HI KVih Si MIS (>i Ami kk’a, 

“ i \Ki lMl\h 1>1 lAKlMl M, Juiu 11 , l8t)2. 

" . . . I am in usual lu-alth, though 

the weather has hcen very inclement. The 
roads to the different positions of the army 
could not be worse ami rem.un passable. 

“ The enemy is intrenching and bringing 
up heavy guns on the York Riv<‘r railroad, 
which not heinjr iiscfnl to our army uor paid 
for by our treasury, reas- of lOiDse not de- 
stroyed. His policy is to ad\ance by n*gular 
approaches covered by successive lines of 
earth - work.s, that re\il(‘d policy of West 
Pointisni and .sp.ules, which is sure to suc- 
ceed ag.ainst those who do not employ likci 
means to counteract it. 

“ Politicians, nc'wspapers, and um diic'.ited 
officers have crcsited such a pn-judice in our 
army against labor, that it will be* dilficult, 
until taught by sad e\pc“riencc‘, to indue c* our 
troops to work efficiently. 'I'ht* gicatc-st 
generals of ancient and modc-rn times h.ue 

Chick'ilioiuiiiy, IMcC It Ihii UM Mil 111 il i li u i i i l iii < 
and with his siiptiior foK < s til ss tin ( Im 1 ih wi h In m un 
body, and, bic ikin^ tliKnij^li oiii teiilit, » ii hi into I n lim ii 1 
The undorst iiidinj with ( *i in i il lit w i ih it In i 1 iil 1 > i\ i 
should stay witli oui Lciitu , ind if Mi ( 1« 11 m m idi I h it itu im| I In 
should hold the ccntic as Innii; i he i uihl ’ < oloMi WiiilVM 

Preston Johnston, BUfoid’s M iga/mc, June, ibyo. 
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won their renown by labor. Victories were 
the results. Caesar, who revolutionized the 
military system of his age, never slept in a 
camp without intrenching it France, Spain, 
and Great Britain retain to this day memorials 
of Roman invasion in the massive works con- 
structed by the Roman armies. 

“ I will endeavor, by movements which are 
not without great hazard, to countervail the 
enemy’s policy. If we succeed in rendering 
his works useless to him, and compel him to 
meet us on the field, I have much confidence 
in our ability to give him a complete defeat, 
and then it may be possible to teach him the 
pain of invasion, and to feed our army on his 
territory. The issues of campaigns can never 
be safely foretold ; it is for us to do all which 
can be done, and trustingly to leave our fate 
to Him who rules the universe.” 

Our infant son, William Howell, lay at the 
point of death, and Mr. Davis, who could not 
come, wrote. 

“ Richmond, June 13, 1862. 

“ . . . My heart sunk within me at 

the news of the suffering of my angel baby. 
Your telegram of the 12th gives assurance 
of the subsidence of disease. But the look 
of pain and exhaustion, the gentle complaint, 
‘ I am tired,’ which has for so many years 
oppressed me, seems to have been revived ; 
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and unless God spares me another such trial, 
what is to become of me, I don’t know. Dr. 
Garnett will, I hope, reach j-ou this morning. 
He carried with him what he regarded as a 
specific remedy. . . . My ease, my health, 

my property, my life I can give to the cause 
of my country. The heroism which could lay 
my wife and chililren on any .sacrificial altar 
is not mine. .Spare us, good Lord. 

“ I was out until latt; last night on the lines 
of the army. The anticipated tlemonstration 
was not made, and reconnoisKanc(‘ convinces 
me that the reported movement of the* ene- 
my was unfounded. He k<;t:p.s dost; under 
cover, is probably waiting for reinforcements, 
or resolved to fight only bi’hind his own 
intrenchment. We must fiml, if possible, 
the means to get at him without putting 
the breasts of our men in antaironism to his 
heaps of earth. r>eaure<^^'inl claims hy trl(‘- 
gram to have machi a “l)rilliant and suc'ccss- 
ful retreat, and pleads his ('onstant ociaipa- 
iLOii as the cause of his dday lo rej)]^ to l\ui 
inquiry made through the AdjiitaiU-( hTieral, 
as to reason for his rclr(*at and ahandomnoni 
of the ]\Iem[)his and Charleston R.iilroad. 
There arc those who can f)id)' walk along 
when it is ncnir to the ground, ami I foar la* 
has been placed too high for his mental 
strength, as he does not exhibit tin* ability 
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manifested in smaller fields. The news from 
the Valley of Virginia confirms the report of 
the flight of the enemy, and the danger to our 
troops has been mainly passed. We have 
sent reinforcements who, as fresh troops, will 
move in front of the old command. . , . 

I saw a little boy yesterday in the street, he 
had his trousers rolled up and was wading in 
the gutter; he looked something like Jeff, and 
when I persuaded him to get out of the 
water, he raised his sunny face and laughed, 
but denied m}' conclusion. Mrs. Greenhow 
is here. Madam looks much changed, and 
has the air of one whose nerves are shaken 
by mental torture. General Lee’s wife has 
arrived, her servants left her, and she found 
it uncomfortable to live without them.” 

From the President to Mrs. Davis. 

“Richmond, Va,, June 21, 1862. 

“ . . . We are preparing and taking po- 

sition for the struggle which must be at hand. 
The stake is too high to permit the pulse to 
keep its even beat, but our troops are in im- 
proved condition, and as confident as I am 
hopeful of success. A total defeat of McClel- 
lan will relieve the Confederacy of its embar- 
rassments in the East, and then we must 
make a desperate effort to regain what Beau- 
reyfard has abandoned in the West.” 

o 
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From the President to J/rs, /)ovis. 


“ RiniMoMj, Va., JuiK‘2j, 1862. 

" You will no doubt hear many rumors, as 
even here the air is full of them. 15c not dis- 
turbed, we arc better prepared now than we 
were on the first of the month, and with 
God’s blessiny will beat the enemy as soon 
as we can jjet at him. ... I am nearly 
well again. The heat and dust arc very op- 
pressive. The wagon-trains move along in a 
cloud which quite conceals everything e.Kcept 
the leading team ; this, of course, refers to 
the roads around our main enc'ampments.” 

“ General G. \V. Smith, after tin* manner 
of Beauregard, has taken a surgeon’s certi- 
ficate, an<l is about to retire for a season to 
recruit his health. General j. M. Johnston is 
steadily and rapidly improving. I wish he 
were able to take; the held. 1 )espite the crit- 
ics who know military affairs b}’ instinct, he 
is a good soldiiT, never brags of wliat he did 
do, and could .at this time render most valu- 
able service.” 

Front, the President to J/js. /hio/s. 

“KigIIMuM), \ Jinii* 2^, iSliJ 

“ . . . Skirmishing- yesterday and to- 

day, but not of a character to reve.al the pur- 
pose of the enemy, and desigmsl to conceal 
our own. Van Dorn is at Vicksburg, and 
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preparing to make 'a desperate defence. 
Bragg may effect something, since Halleck 
has divided his force, and I hope will try, but 
there is reason to fear that his army has been 
woefully demoralized. Butler, properly sur- 
named the ' beast,’ has added to his claim for 
infamous notoriety by his recent orders, and 
report charges himwith wholesale peculations, 
and daily selling licenses for private gain. 

“For instance, two respectable gentlemen 
assured me that he sold permits for the ex- 
port of salt, at the rate of five dollars per 
sack. How much better it would have been 
had the city been left a pile of ashes ! ” 

The offensive-defensive campaign which 
resulted so gloriously to our arms was thus 
inaugurated, and turned from the capital of 
the Confederacy a danger so momentous 
that, looking at it so retrospectively, it is evi- 
dent that a policy less daring or less firmly 
pursued would not have saved the capital 
from capture. The President wrote substan- 
tially as follows : 

“ General J. E. B. Stuart was sent with a 
cavalry force, on June 8th, to observe the 
enemy, mask the approach of General Jack- 
son, and to cover the route by which he was 
to march, and to ascertain whether the enemy 
had any defensive works or troops to inter- 
fere with the advance of those forces. He 
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reported favorably on both these points. On 
June 26th, General Stuart received confiden- 
tial instructions from General Lee, the execu- 
tion of which is so interwoven with the seven 
days' battles as to be more appropriately 
noticed in connection with them. 

“ According to the published reports, Gen- 
eral McClellan’s j)osition was regarded at this 
time as extremely critical. 

“ During the night I visited tlu; several 
commands along the intrenchment on the 
south side of the Chickahominy. 

“ In one of these <-ngagements our loss was 
small in numbers, butgrt'at in valu(“. Among 
others who could ill be spared, here fell the 
gallant soldier I}ngadi<‘r-General Richard 
Griffith. He had serv<‘d with distinction in 
foreign war, and when the .South was invadc'd 
was among the first to take tij) anus in de- 
fence of our rights.* 

“ Our troops slept uj)on their anus. 'I'he 
enemy retreated during tin- night, an<l by the 
time thus gained, he was en.ibled to cross th(‘ 
White Oak Creek and destrot’ the liridge. 

“It is an extraordinary f u t that, though 
the capital had Ix-en threatemsl by an attack 
from the sea-board on the right, though our 

*Mi. I)avis Ifatitd (»mi Inm aiul s..id, “ M\ d* ti ]'t\, I 
you fue not soiiously litiit.” Tin ('itmial -m In. Ii.ind and 

said, “"Ves, I think iatally ; faicwt,!!, C’uhtut 1.” 
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army had retreated from Y orktown up to the 
Chickahominy, and, after encamping there 
for a time, had crossed the river and moved 
up to Richmond ; yet, when at the close of the 
battles around Richmond McClellan retreated 
and was pursued toward the James River, 
we had no maps of the country in which we 
were operating j our generals were ignorant 
of the roads, and their guides knew little more 
than the way from their homes to Richmond. 
It was this fatal defect in preparation, and the 
erroneous answers of the guides, that caused 
General Lee first to post Holmes and Wise, 
when they came down the River road, at New 
Market, where, he was told, was the route 
that McClellan must pursue in his retreat 
to the James. Subsequently he learned that 
there was another road, by the Willis church, 
which would better serve the purpose of the 
retreating foe.” 

The President was on the field every day 
during the seven days’ fight, and slept on it 
every night, and in the sixth day’s fight he 
had taken his position in a house near the 
field and received a message from General 
Lee to leave it, as the enemy’s guns were 
bearing upon it. Within a few minutes after 
Mr. Davis left it, the house was riddled. 

Even thus early the presence of foreigners 
in the army of the North began to be noticed. 
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and the ranks of th<; k'dlcral Army were filled 
up from this year forth with foreigners of all 
sorts and conditions of men, July i8, 1862. 
Of 237 dead Union soldiers who had served 
in these battles under the command'of Colo- 
nel Woodbury, of Michigan, it was saitl there 
was but one who was American born. 

These men sacked and burntul without 
the sympathy ti common language would have 
necessarily created. 

“ When McClellan’s army was in retreat, to 
the fatigue of hard marches ami successive 
battles, enough to hav<‘ ilis(|ualifi<;d our troops 
from rapi<l pursuit, was added tht; discomfort 
of being thoroughly wi-t and chilled by the 
rain. I sent to the; neighboring houses to 
buy, if it could be had, at any prict;, enough 
whiskey to give each of th<; men a single gill, 
but it could not be found. 

“'riie foe had silently withdrawn in the 
night b}'- a route which had been unknown to 
us, but wdiich was the most direct roa<l to 
Harrison’s Landing, and he had so many 
hours tlu; start that, among the gem-ral oih- 
cers who e.\[)ressed their opinion to me, 
only one thought it possible to pursue ctrect- 
ively. That was Ceneral T. J. [ackson, who 
quietly said, ‘They have not all got away, if 
we go immediately after them.’ 

“ . . . General Lee was not given to 
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indecision, and they have mistaken his char- 
acter who suppose caution was his vice. He 
was prone to attack, and not slow to press an 
advantage when he gained it. He ordered 
Longstreet and Jackson to advance, but a 
violent storm which prevailed throughout the 
day greatly retarded their progress. The 
enemy, harassed and closely followed by 
the cavalry, succeeded in gaining Westover, 
on the James River, and the protection of 
his gun - boats. His position was one of 
great natural and artificial strength, after the 
heights were occupied and intrenched. It 
was flanked on each side by guns of his ship- 
ping, as well as by those mounted in his in- 
trenchments. Under these circumstances it 
was inexpedient to attack him ; and our 
troops, who had been marching and fighting 
almost incessantly for seven days, under the 
most trying circumstances, were withdrawn 
in order to aflbrd them the repose of which 
they stood so much in need. 

“ Several days were spent in collecting 
arms and other property abandoned by the 
enemy, and, in the meantime, some artillery 
and cavalry were sent below Westover to 
annoy his transports. On July 8th, our army 
returned to the vicinity of Richmond. 

“ The siege of Richmond was raised, and 
the object of a campaign which had been 
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prosecuted after mouths of pr(*piiration, at an 
enormous expenditure of men and money, 
■was comjjletely frustrute<l. 

General Lee was iu)w {^minin<,^ fast the con- 
fidence of all classes ; he had possessed that 
of the President always. The Richmond 
Dispatch of July 19, 1862, .said, “The rise 
which this officer has suddenly taken in the 
public confidimce is without a prc-cedent. At 
the commencement of the war he enjoyed the 
highest reputation of any cjfficer on the con- 
tinent. 

“The operations of (ieneral Lee in the 
short campaign whieli is just ovi.t w<.:re cer- 
tainly those of a master. Xo caiitain that 
ever lived could have planned or e.'^eculecl a 
better campaign. It was perfect in all its 
parts, and will be* .set down hereafter as 
among the moilels which the military student 
will be rerpiired to study.” 

The army under (iem-ral Johnston on .May 
31st, from official reports, showed an effective 
strength of 62,696. 

Deduct the losses sustained in the hatde of 
Seven Pines, as shown hy the official ri-ports 
of casualties, say, 6 ,oiS.j and we have 50,612 
as the number of effectives when General 
Lee took command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Before the seven days’ battles around 
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Richmond, reinforcements to the number of 
24, 1 50 were brought to the army, so that at 
the beginning of the contest with McClellan, 
Lee had 80,762 effectives for battle. 

If we adopt as correct the Confederate loss 
as given by Swinton, say 19,000, then it would 
appear that when McClellan reached the 
James River with "85,000 to 90,000 men, 
he was being pursued by Lee with but 
62,000.” * 

When the news of our great victory over 
such long odds came to Raleigh, everyone 
was breathless with excitement. The tele- 
graph office was separated by a narrow alley 
from my room in the hotel. As I walked my 
ill baby to and fro by the window, a voice 
•came from the street, "Tell us what you 
know, please.” Just then a crowd filled the 
alley and another voice cried, " Boys, I can 
take it off as it passes.” Another one said to 
me, " Do tell us it is a victory and as a tele- 
gram from the President to me was recorded, 
every word was shouted to the crowd. At the 
end of the message someone said, " Don’t 
hurrah, you will scare the sick baby.” The 
crowd could not keep silent long, and after 
they reached the middle of the street they 
shouted themselves hoarse. One old man 


•^Colonel Taylor : Foui Ycaib vMlh Lee, 
VoL. II.— 21 
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advaJice. His army would never have fought 
us again if we had been left to an even-handed 
settlement of the issue which he made and we 
joined. 

“It is reported that all their forces now 
available are to be sent to the James River, 
and one great effort is to be made to defeat 
us here. Our army is greatly reduced, but I 
hope recruits will be promptly sent forward 
from most of the States, and there are many 
causes which will interfere with the execution 
of the enemy’s plans, and some things they 
have not dreamed which we may do. If our 
ranks were full we could end the war in a few 
weeks. There is reason to believe that the 
Yankees have gained from England and 
France as the last extension, this month, and 
expect foreign intervention if we hold them at 
bay on the first of August. My great grief 
at the loss of the Virginia is renewed and 
redoubled by our want of her now in the 
James River. The timber for the completion 
of the Richmond was burned at Norfolk, and 
the work on her has been thus greatly de- 
layed ; it is uncertain when she will be finished. 
The batteries on the river, eight miles below 
here, will stop the gun-boats, and we must in ■ 
tercept and defeat any land force which at- 
tempts to take them from the land side. Our 
troubles, you perceive, have not ended, but 
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our chances ha\-e improved, so I repeat, be of 
good cheer." 

I went to Richmond for a short visit im- 
mediately after the seven days’ light, and the 
odors of the battle- liekl wen; distinctly percep- 
tible all over the city. The hulies during the 
battles had spent the greater part of their time 
on the roofs of their houses, watching the 
course of the smoke and gleam of battle, and 
as the lurid light drifted tlown to the Penin- 
sula they rejoiceil aiul thank(“d ( ioil ; when it 
shone nearer to the city tlu-y prayed for help 
from above. The I’n-sident sU-pt upon the 
field every night, and was exposed to fire all 
day. 

About this time Mr. Davis gave me news 
of the Siivih'r. 


From /hr,' /s lo Mis. Poxii. 

“ j III K \i I Siam . ui \Nfi i ii 

“ K\I » I I I\ 1 I H l I MI N 1 , 111’ 7, 1 

. . . Tint Sumter \v;u toiinil to lx* iin- 

scaworthy, and as she could not lx* pn-jiarcd at 
Gibraltar, she was laid u}) ihon-, the creu dis- 
charged, and ihu oUk'cts ordrissi to go hoiiu*. 
Becket sailed from llainburg, and n at lusl 
Nassau about the iniddh* of June on his w.iy 
home. Captain Semmes saihsl from Imi;;- 
land, and reached the same port a few days 
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thereafter, and finding orders which assigned 
him to a new vessel* now under construc- 
tion, returned from Nassau to England to 
superintend the building of his vessel, and 
took Becket with him. . . . Nothing im- 

portant from the army to-day ; the enemy are 
still sending off demoralized troops, and are 
said to be still receiving reinforcements. If, 
as is reported, they are leaving the Southern 
Coast and the Tennessee line, we may expect 
another great effort in this region, and will 
be able to bring up some troops to aid us.” 

The Confederate women looked on at the 
struggle with ever-increasing interest ; they 
offered their jewels, their plate, and every- 
thing of value they possessed which would 
be useful to their country. One of these 
devoted patriots said to me, “ I tried, and 
could not make up my mind to part with my 
wedding-ring, and it was so thin from wear ; 
else I think I could have given it up.” 

There were some quaint appeals made to 
Mr. Davis, and his sympathy and sense of hu- 
mor brought him into correspondence with 
the writers, or induced him to make as quaint 
endorsements on their letters. 

One girl, whose sweetheart was a gallant 
soldier in the Fifth South Carolina Regiment, 


* The 290, or the Alabama. 
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and who had fou^^ht l)rav<‘ly all through the 
seven days’ battles, made the following ear- 
nest request : 

“Dear Mr. PRr.sinENT; I want you to let 
Jeems C., of company oneth, 5th South Caro- 
lina Regiment, come home and get married. 
Jeems is willin', I is willin’, his mammy says 
she is willin’, but Jeems’s capt’in, he ain’t 
willin’. Now wh<‘n we are all willin’ ’ceptin’ 
Jeems’ captain, I think you might let up and 
let Jeems come. I’ll make him go straight 
back when he’s done got married and fight 
just as hard as ev»T. 

“Your aliectionate friend, etc.” 

Mr. Davis wrote on tin* l<-tter, “ Lrt Jeems 
go,” and J(‘ems went home, married th(‘ 
affectionate correspond<‘nt of .Mr. I)a\is, re- 
turned to his regiment, and did ilght as well 
as ever. 






CHAPTER XXX. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS.— UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST US— DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Mason was appointed our Representa- 
tive in London, Mr. Slidell in Paris, Mr. Rost 
in Spain, and Mr. Mann in Belgium. I hope 
Mr. Mann’s memoirs, which are very full and 
written from diaries, will be published, and 
these will shed much light upon the diplo- 
matic service of the Confederacy. 

The Confederate States having dissolved 
their connection with the United States, 
whose relations were securely and long es- 
tablished with Foreign Governments, it de- 
volved upon the Confederate States formally 
to declare to these Governments her separa- 
tion from the United States. This the Pro- 
visional Congress did, but the United States 
antecedently had claimed sovereignty over 
the Confederate States, and the Governments 
of Europe announced that they could not as- 
sume to judge of the rights of the comba- 
tants. These Governments had fallen into 
the error, now commonly prevailing, that our 
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separate sovereignty had been merged into 
one supreme Federal authority, and they 
therefore announced their neutrality, and 
merely recognized the existence of a state of 
war. This decision was in effect hostile to 
our rights, for if we were, like the United 
States, belligerents, why refuse us the same 
privileges of international intercourse accord- 
ed to the United States.? Under this view 
European powers recognized for a year a; 
“ paper blockade,” forgetful that “ blockades 
to be binding must be effective.” * 

The Government of the Conf(-“dorat<- States 
remonstrated against this injustice, and was 
answered by silence. 

However, I ler Majesty’s foreign office pub- 
lished a despatch dated I'ebruary II, I S02, in- 
terpolating into the a_t;reenient of the Paris 
Congress, that if the blockading ships “ cre- 
ated an evident danger of entering or lea\- 
ing” the ports blockaded, that “ should lx* 
considered a blockade*.” 

Soon after the right of neutral ships to 
trade with English shi[)s was abandoiu d by 
England. The duty to recogni/e a belliger- 
ent was postponed, and all the rec-ogni/ed 
neutral rights by \\hich we might h.ive been 
benefited were alternately v .ii\ ed or asserted, 

* The language of the liNc .It i>«)\NLis nf i HI jk m ilu ( n m( 
at Pans, 1856. 
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as they might prove of service to the United 
States. 

The commerce of the United States was 
not protected by its Government, but reclam- 
ation for all the loss resultant from the enter- 
pri^ of the Confederate cruisers was claimed 
■bm, and partially accorded by Great Britain, 
because our vessels were built in her ports. 
Thus, though the armies of the United States 
were recruited from the whole world, protec- 
tion was claimed for her commerce from the 
same source. Had the English Government 
not leaned to the side of the United States, 
the fact that the ballot-boxes used at elec- 
tions were those of the States, and that the 
vote for their secession had been unanimous, 
would have been conclusive against character- 
izing the war as an “ insurrection.” 

On October 3, 1862, the French minister 
of foreign affairs. Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys, 
addressed a note to the ambassadors at Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg, proposing that these 
great powers sliould arrange an armistice for 
six months, in view of the blood shed and the 
equal success of the combatants. The Eng- 
lish Government answered that their offer 
might be declined by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Russian Government an- 
swered that their interposition might cause 
the opposite to the desired effect. For want 
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of co-operation, the effort was not made by 
France. In May, i86i, Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty assured our enemies that “the sym- 
pathies of this country were rather with the 
North than with the South,” and on June i, 
i86i, she interdicted the use of her ports to 
armed ships and privateers, though the Unit- 
ed States claimed this right for themselves. 
On June 12, 1861, the United States reproved 
Great Britain for holding intercourse with the 
Commissioners of the Confederate States, 
“ so-called,” and received assurances that it 
would not occur again. 

On June 14, 1862, Mr. Seward justified him- 
self for obstructing Charleston Harbor and 
other commercial inlets, by saying that three 
thousand miles were more than could be suc- 
cessfully blockaded. lie could stoj) up the 
“large holes ” by his ships, but could not 
stop up all “ the small ones.” I ler Majesty’s 
minister for foreign affairs, May 6, iXOj, said, 
“ this blockade kept up irregularly has injured 
thousands. Yet Her Majesty’s Government 
have never sought to take advantage of tlu“ 
obvious imperfections of this blot kaile in or- 
der to declare it inoperati\ e.” 

Her Majesty’s Government interposes! no 
objection to the jiurrhase of arms for tlie 
United States, but in May, iSoi, b.arl Russell 
entertained the comjdaint that the Confeder- 
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ate Government was bu5nng arms at Nassau, 
contraband of war, and the Confederate States 
vessel was ineffectually seized, because it 
touched at Nassau, at the instance of the Unit- 
ed States, and was made subject to a prose- 
cution, when simultaneously cargoes and mu- 
nitions of war were openly shipped to the 
United States to be used in our destruction. 

An example of the diplomatic blockade en- 
forced by the United States against our Com- 
missioners is given in a correspondence be- 
tween Earl Russell and Mr. Mason, and will 
give some idea of how Mr. Mason and other 
envoys were met at every turn by rebuffs un- 
der Mr. Seward’s promptings — sometimes 
with evasion, but more often with the absurd 
assumption that our organized government, 
large and efficient army, and united popula- 
tion were rebels, not belligerents. 

The Honorable Janies T. Mason had been 
unavailingly trying to procure from Europe 
the acknowledgment of our rights as belliger- 
ents before the nations of the world, and 
had been from time to time met with diplo- 
matic evasions. The astute and watchful 
ambassador from the United States, Charles 
Francis Adams, had thus far forestalled every 
effort to this end by presenting Mr. Seward’s 
exparte statements of the causes, conduct, and 
prospect of an early termination of the war. 
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Mr. Seward predicted the war would end in 
thirty days. The English overestimated the 
readiness of the United States for war, and 
knew that the affair of the Troil had left on 
their minds toward Great Britain a bitter 
sense of injury. The only measure by which 
Mr. Seward governed his presentation of the 
condition and conduct of either section of the 
States, was how much Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would believe. Our Commissioners 
were, through his misrepresentation, refused 
interviews with her ministers, and our as- 
sured success seemed to be the only avenue 
to their intercourse with them. Under these 
circumstances, the following correspondence 
took place between Mr. Mason and Lord 
John Russell : 


‘*No. 54 Devonshikk. Strlkt, Portlanh Place, 

“London, July ly, isr)2. 

Lord: In late procecnlinL^s of Parlia- 
ment, and in reply to incpiirics made in each 
House as to the intention of ll(‘r ^Majesty’s 
Government to tender offices of nu-diation 
to the contcndiniLj powers in North America, 
it was replied in siibslaiK'o, liy Lord Palm- 
erston and your Lordshi[), that Her Majes- 
ty's Government had no such intention at 
present, because, allhoii^h tliis GoYtTninent 
would be ever ready to otf(‘r such mediation 
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whenever it might be considered that such 
interposition would avail, it was believed by 
the Government that, in the present inflamed 
or irritated temper of the belligerents, any 
such offer might be misinterpreted, and 
might have an effect contrary to what was in- 
tended. 

“ I will not undertake, of course, to ex- 
press any opinion of the correctness of this 
view so far as it may apply to the Govern- 
ment or the people of the United States, but 
as the terms would seem to have been ap- 
plied equally to the Government or people of 
the Confederate States of America, I feel 
warranted in the declaration that,, while it is 
the unalterable purpose of that Government 
and people to maintain the independence 
they have gained ; while under no circum- 
stances or contingencies will they ever again 
come under a common Government with 
those now constituting the United States ; 
and although they do not in any form invite 
such interposition ; yet they can see nothing 
in their position which could make either of- 
fensive or irritating a tender of such offices 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Gov'ernment, 
as might lead to a termination of the war — a 
war hopelessly carried on against them, and 
which is attended by a wanton waste of hu- 
man life at which humanity shudders. On 
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the contrary, I can entertain no doubt that 
such offer would be received by the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America 
with that high consideration and respect due 
to the benign purpose in which it would have 
its origin. “ I am, etc., 

“J. hi. Mason. 

“To Lori> John Ru.sski.i..” 

“ I‘‘urki<;n Ob kick, July 24, 1862. 

“ Sir : I have the honor to acknowled<re 
the receipt of your letter of the 1 7th instant, 
respecting the intention expressed by tier 
Majesty’s Government to refrain from any 
present mediation between the contending 
parties in America, and I havt; to state to 
you, in rejdy, that in the opinion of I ler 
Majesty’s (iovernment, any proposal to the 
United States to recognize the Confederacy 
would irritate the United .States, and any pro- 
posal to the Southern States to return to the 
Union would irritate the Confederates. 

“This was the meaning of my dei-laration 
in Parliament on the sul)je<-l. 

“ I am, etc., 

“ Krssia.i,. 

“ To Jamks M. Mason.” 

“ No. 54 1 )i:vo\snn,K S i iti i i , !'< >i 1 1 wn I’l \( i , 

“ Lt)M»iiN, |ul\ I Sog. 

“ Mv Lord: In the interview 1 had tlu; 
honor to have with your Lortlshij) in P'ebru- 
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ary last, I laid before your Lordship, under 
instructions from the Government of the Con- 
federate States, the views entertained by that 
Government, leading to the belief that it was, 
of right, entitled to be recognized as a separate 
and independent power, and to be received 
as an equal in the great family of nations. 

“ I then represented to your Lordship that 
the dissolution of the Union of the States of 
North America, by the withdrawal therefrom 
of certain of the Confederate States, was not 
to be considered as a revolution in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of that term ; far less was 
it to be considered as an act of insurrection 
or rebellion ; that it was, both in form and 
in fact, but the termination of a confederacy 
which during a long course of years had 
violated the terms of the Federal compact by 
the exercise of unwarranted powers, oppress- 
ing and degrading the minority section. 
That tlie seceding parties had so withdrawn 
as organized political communities, and had 
formed a new Confederacy, comprising then, 
as now, thirteen separate and sovereign 
States, embracing an area of 870,616 square 
miles, and with a population of 12,000,000. 
This new Confederacy has now been in 
complete and successful operation for a period 
of nearly eighteen months, has proved itself 
capable of successful defence against every 
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attempt to subdue or destroy it, and in a war, 
conducted by its late confederates on a scale 
to tax their utmost power, has presented 
everywhere a united people determined at 
every cost to maintain the independence they 
had affirmed. 

“ Since that interview more than five 
months have elapsed, an<l during that period 
events have but more fully confirmed the 
views I then had the honor to present to your 
Lordship. The resources, strength, and 
power of the Confederate States developed 
by these events, I think, authorize me to as- 
sume, as the judgment of the intidligc^nce of 
all Europe, that the separation of the States 
of North America is final ; that under no 
possible circumstances can the late I'ederal 
Union be restored ; that the new C'onfederary 
has evinced both the capacity and the de- 
termination to maintain its independence ; 
and, therc-fore, with other powers the ([ues- 
tion of recogni/ing that indepeiulence is sim- 
ply a question of tiim*. 

“The Confederate States ask no aid from, 
or intervention by, foreign {)Owers. They an* 
entirely content that the strict neutrality 
which has bc'cn proclaimed between the 
belligerents shall be a<lhered to, howe\-er un- 
equally it may operate, bee ause of fortuitous 
circumstances, upon them. 
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“ But if the principles and morals of the 
public law be, when a nation has established 
before the world both its capacity and its 
ability to maintain the government it has 
ordained, that a duty devolves on other 
nations to recognize such fact, then I submit 
that the Government of the Confederate 
States of America, having sustained itself un- 
impaired, through trials greater than most 
nations have been called to endure, and far 
greater than any it has yet to meet, has 
furnished to the world sufficient proof of 
stability, strength, and resources to entitle it 
to a place among the independent nations of 
the earth. I have, etc., 

“ J. M. Mason.” 

To this letter no answer was returned, and 
after waiting a reasonable time Mr. Mason 
addressed another letter to the minister : 

Mr. Mason to Earl Russell. 

“No. 54 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
“London, July 24, 1862. 

'' Mr. Mason presents his compliments to 
Earl Russell, and if agreeable to his Lordship, 
Mr. Mason would be obliged if Earl Russell 
would allow him the honor of an interview, at 
such time as may be convenient to his Lord- 
ship. 

VoL. 11. — 22 
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“ Mr. Mason desires to submit to Earl Rus- 
sell some views connected with the subject of 
the letter he has the honor to transmit here- 
with, which he thinks may be better imi^arted 
in a brief conversation.” 

Earl Russell io Llr. Jl/aso/i. 

“Tokkhsn t)i 1 1( !•., July 31, 1862. 

“ Lord Russell presents his compliments to 
Mr. Mason. He bog’s to assure Mr. Mason 
that it is from no want of respect to him that 
Lord Russell has delayetl sending an answer 
to his letter of the 24th instant. 

“ Lord Russell has postponed sending that 
answer in order that he might submit a draft 
of it to the cabinet on Saturday next. It will 
be forwarded on Monday to Mr. Mason. 

“Lord Russell does not think any advan- 
tage would arise from the personal interview 
which Mr. Mason proposes, and must there- 
fore decline it.” 

“ Nt). 5 ; 1 >L\t>Nsnii I Sn I I I, !'• lui i am» I‘i i , 
“An* 'list I, 

My Lord : In the intri-\it‘w 1 had tlu^ 
honor to propose in my List note, I had in 
tended briefly to submit the ibllowiiiL; \it\vs, 
which I thought might not lx* without weight 
in the consideration to Ijc gi\en by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the reciuest for 
recognition of the Confederate Statc-s, sub- 
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mitted in my letter of July 24th ultimo. I ask 
leave now to present them as supplemental 
to that letter, 

" If it be true, as there assumed, that in the 
settled judgment of England the separation of 
the States is final, then the failure of so great 
a power to recognize the fact in a formal 
manner imparts an opposite belief, and must 
operate as an incentive to the United States 
to protract the contest. 

“ In a war such as that pending in America, 
where a party in possession of the govern- 
ment is striving to subdue those who, for 
reasons sufficient to themselves, have with- 
drawn from it, the contest will be carried on 
in the heat of blood and of popular excitement 
long after its object has become hopeless in 
the eyes of the disinterested public. 

“ The Government itself may feel that its 
power is inadequate to bring back the re- 
cusant States, and yet be unable at once to 
control the fierce elements which surround it 
while the war wages. Such, it is confidently 
believed, is the actual condition of affairs. 

“ It is impossible, in the experience of 
eighteen months of no ordinary trial, in the 
small results attained, and in the manifest ex- 
haustion of its resources, that any hope re- 
mains with the Government of the United 
States either of bringing about a restoration 
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of the dissevered Union, or of subjugating 
those who have renounced it. And yet the 
failure of foreign powers formally to recog- 
nize this condition of things disables those in 
authority from conceding that fact at home. 

" Again, it is known that there is a large 
and increasing sentiment in the United States 
in accordance with these views ; a sentiment 
which has its origin in the hard teachings of 
the war as it has progressed. 

“ It is believed { or so confidently affirmed) 
that there was a large party in the Southern 
States devoted to the Union, whose presence 
and power would be manifested then; as soon 
as the public force of the United States was 
present to sustain it. I need not say how 
fully the experience of the war has dispelled 
this delusion. 

“ Again, it was belit;vt*d, and confulently 
relied on, that in the social structui'e of the 
Southern States there was a large population 
of the dominant race indifferent, if not hostile, 
to the basis on which that social structure 
rests, in which they wen* not interested, and 
who would be found the allies of those whose 
mission was supposeil to be in souk; way to 
break it up; but the sanu; experience has 
shown that the whole population of the South 
is united, as one peojde, in arms to resist the 
invader. 
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“ Nothing remains, then, on which to rest 
any hope of conquest but a reliance on the 
superior numbers and the supposed greater 
resources of the Northern States. I think 
the results of the last (or pending) campaign 
have proved how idle such expectations were, 
against the advantages of a people fighting at 
home and bringing into a common stock of 
resistance, as a free-will offering, all that they 
possessed, whether of blood or treasure — a 
spectacle now historically before the world. 

" It is in human experience that there must 
be those in the United States who cannot 
shut their eyes to such facts, and yet, in the 
despotic power now assumed by the Gov- 
ernment, to give expression to any doubt 
would be to court the hospitalities of the 
dungeon. 

“ One word from the government of Her 
Majesty would encourage the people to speak, 
and the civilized world would respond to the 
truths they would utter, ‘ that for whatever 
purpose the war was begun, it was continued 
now in a vindictive and unreasoning spirit, 
shocking alike to humanity and civilization.’ 
That potent word would be simply to announce 
a fact, which a frenzied mind could only dis- 
pute, that the Southern States, now in a sep- 
arate Confederacy, had established before the 
world its competency to maintain the govern- 
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ment of its adoption, and its determination to 
abide by it. 

“To withhold it would not only seem in 
derogation of truth, but would be to encour- 
age the continuance of a war, hopeless in its 
object, ruinous alike to the parties engaged in 
it, and to the prosperity and welfare of Eu- 
rope. 

“J. M. Mason.” 

“ To Lord Jon.v Ri’.sski.i,.” 

OFurK, Atij;ust 2, 1862. 

“ Sir : I have had the honor to receive 
your letters of July 24th and ist instant, in 
which you repeat the considerations which in 
the opinion of the Government cT the so-called 
Confederate States, entitled that Government 
to be recognized ofriglit as a separate and in- 
dependent power, and to be received as an 
equal in the great family of nations. 

“ In again urging tlu; views you rej)resent, 
as before, that the withdrawal of certain of 
the Confederates from the Union of the States 
of North America is not to b(‘ considered as 
a revolution, in the ordinary acc<‘ptation of 
that term, far less of an act of insurrection or 
rebellion, but as the termination of a Confed- 
eracy which had, during a long course of 
years, violated the terms of the h'ederal com- 
pact. 
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“ I beg leave to say, in the outset, that 
upon this question of a right of withdrawal, as 
upon that of the previous conduct of the 
United States, Her Majesty’s Government 
have never presumed to form a judgment. 
The interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the character of the pro- 
ceedings of the President and Congress of 
the United States under that Constitution, 
must be determined, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, by the States and 
people in North America who have inherited, 
and until recently upheld, that Constitution. 
Her Majesty’s Government decline altogether 
the responsibility of assuming to be judges in 
such a controversy. 

“You state that the Confederacy has a pop- 
ulation of twelve millions ; that it has proved 
self-capable for eighteen months of successful 
defence against every attempt to subdue or 
destroy it ; that in the judgment of the intelli- 
gence of all Europe the separation is final ; 
and that, under no possible circumstances can 
the late Federal Union be restored. 

" On the other hand, the Secretary of State 
of the United States had affirmed, in an offi- 
cial despatch, that a large portion of the once 
disaffected population has been restored to 
the Union, and now evinces its loyalty and 
firm adherence to the Government ; that the 
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white population now in insurrection is under 
five millions, and that the Southern Confed- 
eracy owes its main strength to the hope of 
assistance from liurope. 

“In the face of the fluctuating events of 
the war ; the alternations of victory and de- 
feat ; the capture of New Orleans; the ad- 
vance of the I'ederals to Corinth, to Mem- 
phis, and the banks of the Mississippi as far 
as Vicksburg ; contrasted, on the other hand, 
with the failure of the attack on Charleston, 
and the retreat from before; Richmond — 
placed, too, between allegations so contra- 
dictory on the part of the contending pow- 
ers — Her Majesty’s Government are still de- 
termined to wait. 

‘‘ In order to In; entitled to a jdace among 
the independent nations of the earth, a State 
ought to have not only strength and rest)ur- 
ces for a time, but afford promise of stability 
and permanence. Should the Confederate 
States of America win that place among na- 
tions, it might be right for other nations 
justly to acknowledge an indejiendence 
achieved by victory, and maint.iined by .i suc- 
cessful resistance to all attempts to over- 
throw it. That time, liowewr, h.'u not, in 
the judgment of 1 ler .Majesty’s ( h)\ <'rninent, 
yet arrived. Her Majest 3 '’s ( iovernmeiit, 
therefore, can only hope that a peaceful ter- 
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mination of the present bloody and destruc- 
tive contest may not be distant. 

" I am, etc., 

“ Russell.” 

" To James M. Mason, Esq.” 

Thus was foiled one of our sturdy old en- 
voy’s efforts to set his country’s cause fairly 
before a people loving liberty, speaking the 
same language with us, and from whom we 
were descended within the memory of those 
then living. One bold and profound thinker 
among the English governing class, Lord 
Lowther, has written an admirable exposi- 
tion of the dogma of State Rights, but 
though many other Englishmen understood 
its binding force, as nations cannot afford, as 
such, to indulge sympathy for those unable 
to maintain themselves against an oppressor, 
they “ passed by on the other side.” 

Throughout all this unfair discrimination, 
with the world against him, environed by 
enemies on all sides, the President of the 
Confederate States, with admirable temper, 
pursued his steady efforts to establish rela- 
tions with foreign Governments, though his 
maintenance of the strict truth under all cir- 
cumstances was a disqualification he did not 
underrate. His despatches are dignified mod- 
els of advocacy and remonstrance, and were 
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the admiration of the diplomats of his time. 
His courage was as undaunted when he 
stood for the right against the world, as his 
dignity and honesty of purpose were impreg- 
nable, and his countrymen and his family do 
not now wish it had been otherwise. The 
just verdict of mankind cannot be rendered 
until all who had formed a preconceived 
opinion have passed away. Posterity is the 
just and generous judge to whom Confeder- 
ates look to write his honored name high on 
the shining lists of brave and self-sacrificing 
heroes. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, AND BATON ROUGE. 

On June 7, 1862, a fleet of gun-boats 
steamed down the Tennessee River, flanking 
our positions on the Mississippi River, and a 
fleet moved down the Mississippi, bombarded 
Island No. 10, reduced it, bombarded Fort 
Pillow and reduced that fort, and then attacked 
Memphis and took possession, after a manful 
resistance with an inadequate force. After 
this disaster followed close the siege of Vicks- 
burg, which was repelled by the assistance of 
our ram, the Arkansas, under Captain J. N. 
Brown. From the 15 th to the i8th of June, the 
enemy endeavored to sink the Arkansas with 
heavy shells from their mortars, and an attempt 
was made to cut her out from under the bat- 
teries ; but it failed, with the loss of one of their 
boats. On the 27th both Federal fleets re- 
tired, and the siege, which had lasted sixty- 
seven days, was ended. Two powerful fleets 
had been foiled, and a land force of from 4,000 
to 5,000 men held at bay. Then followed the 
battle of Baton Rouge, and the destruction of 
the YL2Lm. Arkansas to save her from the enemy, 
and their return to New Orleans defeated. 
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CONFEDKKATK COXCKESS.— THK I'KKSIDKNT’S MES- 
SAc.K.— nt)RAc;K < :kkkli:y. 

In the absence of authorized reports of the 
debates in Congress which are unattainable, 
if they exist, I have from scrap books com- 
piled excerpts to show the trciul of public 
opinion, and appc'ndeil Mr. Davis’s message 
in which he treats of tlu; recommendations 
made by that body, some of which are indi- 
cated by the subjoined extracts. 


“(’oMIDMsMI ('••Nt.kl -.s, All Mist 2^, 1862. 

“ Resolution of thanks to General J. C. 
Breckinridge and command for gallant con- 
duct at the battle of Baton Rouge ; also 
resolution of tluinks to General I'iarl Van 
Dorn and comman<l, and citizens cjf \dcks- 
burg, for their defenc<* of tliat ( ity.” 

‘ Kl( IIMoM), \ii Ml t iS, I.Sl)2. 

“Several resolutions were ottered in the 
House looking to the iloc trine ot /< i /n/io/iis 
and the enlarg(nnent of tlic- < onscri[)tion.” 
It was clear that these two matters would 
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occupy the attention of Congress before other 
business could be entertained. 

“ As to the conscription, the immediate ex- 
tension of it to all persons capable of bearing 
arms between the ages of thirty-five and for- 
ty-five, is rendered absolutely necessary by 
the call for six hundred thousand troops by 
Lincoln. There can be little doubt that these 
six hundred thousand new men will be raised 
by the Yankee Government by October 15th, 
at the farthest.” 


^‘Confederate Congress, August iSth. 

" Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, offered a bill 
for retaliatory purposes. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. (It recites that 
the enemy refused to treat our partisan sol- 
diers as prisoners, and have also punished 
innocent private citizens for their acts. It 
provides that an officer who may have ordered 
such atrocities is to be put to death, if cap- 
tured.” An equal number of prisoners (offi- 
cers to be preferred) taken from the enemy, 
to suffer the fate inflicted on our captured sol- 
diers or citizens. Also a bill to regulate 
the treatment of prisoners. It provides that 
any officer or private captured by our army, 
who shall have committed any offence pro- 
nounced felonious by the laws of the Confeder- 
acy or any State, shall be delivered up for trial. 
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Also, a bill to punish ncjjfroes in arms. (It 
provides that Federal armies incongruously 
composed of white ami black shall not be held 
entitled to the privileges of war, or to be held 
entitled to be taken prisoners. Of such as 
may be captured, the negroes shall be re- 
turned to their masters or publicly sold, and 
their commamlers to be hung or shot, as may 
be most convenient.) 

“Mr. Curry reported that the committee, 
of which he was chairman, ha<l waited on the 
President, who saiil that he wouUl communi- 
cate a m<;ssage to the I louse immc*diately. 

“Mr. I'oot(!, resuming, also offered a bill 
to retaliate for the seizing of citizens by the 
enemy. (It provides that of the ])nsoners 
held by us, a number ecjual to that of the citi- 
zens seized .shall be held as hostag<-s for their 
safety, and subjected to like tn-atment ; any 
officers, civil or military, conciTiied in their 
seizure, shaill be imprisoned during the war. ) ” 
— Prcs/dail's -August iS, iSoz. 

“. . , The moneye<l oliligations of the 

Confederate Covernimuit are forged liy citi- 
zens of the United .States, and pul)licly ad- 
vertised for .sale in their cities, with a notor- 
iety which sufficiently attests the knowledge 
of their Government ; ;md its complicity in 
the crime is further evinced by the fact that 
the soldiers of the invading armies are found 
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supplied with large quantities of these forged 
notes, as a means of despoiling the country- 
people by fraud out of such portions of their 
property as armed violence may fail to reach. 
Two, at least, of the Generals of the United 
States are engaged, unchecked by their Gov- 
ernment, in arming and training slaves for 
warfare against their masters, citizens of the 
Confederacy. Another has been found of 
instincts so brutal as to invite the violence of 
his soldiery against the women of a captured 
city. 

“ . . . Retaliation in kind for many of 

them is impracticable, for I have had occa- 
sion to remark in a former message that,* 
under no excess of provocation, could our 
noble-hearted defenders be driven to wreak 
vengeance on unarmed men, on women, or on 
children. But stern and exemplary punish- 
ment can and will be meted out to the mur- 
derers and felons who, disgracing the pro- 
fession of arms, seek to make public war the 
occasion for the commission of the most mon- 
strous crimes. 

“ . . . The report of the Secretary of 

the Treasury will exhibit in detail the opera- 
tions of that department. It will be seen 
with satisfaction, that the credit of the Gov- 


* The Italics are mine. 
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ernment securities remains unimpaired, and 
that this credit is fully justified by the com- 
paratively small amount of accumulated debt 
notwithstanding the augmentation of our mil- 
itary operations. 

“ . , . Within a recent period we have 

effected the object so long desired of an ar- 
rangement for an exchange of prisoners, 
which is now being e.xeculetl by delivery at 
the points agreed upon, and which will, it is 
hoped, speedily restore; our brave and unfor- 
tunate countrj'men to their plac(;s in the 
ranks of the army, from which, by the for- 
tunes of war, th(‘y havt; been for a time sep- 
arated. The details of th<; arrangement will 
be communicated to you in a special report, 
when further progress has been made in their 
execution. 

“The report of the Postmaster-C leneral 
discloses the embarrassnnmts which resulted 
in the postal service from the occuj)ati()n by 
the enemy of the Mississippi River ami por- 
tions of the territory of the difrereiit .Stales. 
The measures tal«‘n by the I )(•]>. irtment for 
relieving these embarrassments ;is far as 
practicable, are deUiileil in tite report. It is 
a subject of oongratul.uion, lliat during the 
ten months that ended on March ,pl last, tile 
e.xpenses of the Deiiartment were largely de- 
creased, while its revenue was tiuginenteil. 
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as compared with a corresponding period 
ending on June 30, i86i, when the postal sys- 
tem was conducted under the authority dele- 
gated to the United States.” 

The London Index made the following com- ‘ 
ments on President Davis’s message, 1862 : 

" If any fault has been found with the late 
message, save by those who cannot think 
that the South can do any right or the North 
any wrong, it is that it speaks almost too cold- 
ly and indifferently of the glorious achieve- 
ments of this summer’s campaign — achieve- 
ments which would have wrung an ample 
meed of praise from the haughtiest and most 
reserved of European statesmen. There is a 
Roman, almost a stoical, sternness in the 
manner in which the Confederate President 
accepts, as matters of course, the victories 
which have saved the capital; and the ar- 
my might almost be disappointed did it not 
know how thoroughly a ruler, himself a distin- 
guished soldier, appreciates the exploits which 
have signalized the soldiership of the South. 
Never was anything further removed from 
bombast or boastfulness than the language 
in which Mr. Davis announces triumphs which 
would have excited enthusiasm even in phleg- 
matic England, and done honor to the veteran 
armies of France. 

“ Mr. Davis’s temper does not fail him, 
YQ^ 11.-23 
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even when he has to speak of the wanton bar- 
barities suffered by the districts that have 
been visited by the invaders, and of the un- 
exampled outrages on the laws of civilized 
warfare which reflect such signal infamy on 
the Federal army and on the Federal Gov- 
ernment He speaks strongly, no doubt, but 
in terms of just and measured reprobation, 
of the crimes which have rendered a cause, 
bad to begin with, utterly detestable in the 
eyes of the civilized world.” 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


RETALIATION FOR OUTRAGES. 

General Pope, commanding a new army in 
Northern Virginia, having issued the most 
brutal orders directed against peaceful citi- 
zens, the President wrote to General Lee as 
follows : 


“Richmond, Va., July 31, 1862. 

“ General R. E. Lee, Commanding, etc. 

“ Sir : On the azd of this month a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners of war was signed 
between Major-General D. H. Hill, in behalf 
of the Confederate States, and Major-General 
John A. Dix, in behalf of the United States. 

“ By the terms of that cartel it is stipulated 
that all prisoners of war hereafter taken shall 
be discharged on parole till exchanged. 

" Scarcely had the cartel been signed when 
the military authorities of the United States 
commenced a practice changing the character 
of the war from such as becomes civilized na- 
tions into a campaign of indiscriminate rob- 
bery and murder. 

“ The general order issued by the Secre- 
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tary of War of the I'nitcd States in the city 
of Washington, on the very day that the car- 
tel was signed in Virginia, directs the military 
commanders of the United States to take the 
private property of our people for the conven- 
ience and use of their armies without compen- 
sation. 

“ The general ordt;r issiu'd by General 
Pope on July 23d, the <lay aft(;r the signing 
of the cartel, directs the murder of our peace- 
ful inhabitants as spies, if fouiul <iui(;tly till- 
ing their farms in his r<-ar, even of 

his lines ; and one of his Prigadier-Ciener- 
als, Steinwehr, has seized ui)on innocent and 
peaceful inhabitants to be hehl as hostages, to 
the end that th{>y may be murdered in cold 
blood if any of his so]di<'rs are killed Ijy some 
unknown persons whom he designati‘s as 
“ bushwhack<‘rs.” * 

“ Under this state of facts, this ( Government 
has issued tlie enclosetl general order, recog- 
nizing General Po]}e ami his commissioned 
officers to be in the position which they have 
chosen for themselves, lh.it of robbers and 
murderers, not that of jniblic enemies, en- 

* Mrijor-Cifiicrtil pMiie, July i i tn il .m tli.il if .inv 

soltlier slioulil In* fnc^l mi tin man li. tin 1.' ti < m u< I li'Uild 

be razed to the ; ami it .ni\ \\t n iiiiun <1 win n m» Iimi t \\ is 

near, eveiy housclioUl m tlu- i.ulius «•! Ii\f mi!« 1 di'iulil l'<- iiuidc U* 
pay such mdemiuLy as wa*! lliuuijlii sultuu nU 
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titled if captured to be considered as prison- 
ers of war. 

" We find ourselves driven, by our enemies, 
by steady progress toward a practice which 
we abhor, and which we are vainly struggling 
to avoid. Some of the military authorities of 
the United States seem to suppose that bet- 
ter success will attend a savage war, in which 
no quarter is to be given and no sex to be 
spared, than has hitherto been secured by 
such hostilities as are alone recognized to be 
lawful by civilized men in modern times. 

“For the present we renounce our right of 
retaliation on the innocent, and shall continue 
to treat the private enlisted soldiers of Gen- 
eral Pope’s army as prisoners of war ; but if, 
after notice to the Government at Washington 
of our confining repressive measures to the 
punishment only of commissioned officers, 
who are willing participants in their crimes, 
these savage practices are continued, we shall 
reluctantly be forced to the last resort of ac- 
cepting the war on the terms chosen by our 
foes, until the outraged voice of a common 
humanity forces respect for the recognized 
rules of war. 

“ While these facts would justify our re- 
fusal to execute the generous cartel by which 
we have consented to liberate an excess of 
thousands of prisoners held by us beyond the 
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number held by the enemy, a sacred regard 
to plighted faith shrinking from the mere sem- 
blance of breaking a promise, prevents our 
resort to this extremity. Nor do we desire 
to extend to any other forces of the enemy 
the punishment merited alone by General 
Pope and such commissioned officers as 
choose to participate in the execution of his 
infamous orders. 

" You are therefore instructed to communi- 
cate to the commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the United .States the conttmts of this let- 
ter, and a copy of the enclosed general order, 
to the end that he may he notifietl of our in- 
tention not to consider any officers hereafter 
captured from General Pojie’s army as pris- 
oners of war. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) “ Jki m-;i<s< iv I ) wis.” 

“ Kl< HMnMi, .\up,ll I I, lSf) 2 . 

“Sir: On Juiifi 2c;th last, }a)ii went in- 
structed by the Secretary of War to inak(t in- 
quiries of ihit General in coininand of tlie 
United States force's, r(*lalive to alh^Ljed mur- 
ders committed on our ('iti/(‘ns by officcTs of 
the United Stat(is army, and thr (*asc of Wil- 
liam B. Mumford, reported to havt* been mur- 
dered at New Orleans by order of Major- 
General B. F. Butler, and C'oloiu*! John Owen, 
reported to have been murdered in the same 
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manner in Missouri, by order of Major-Gen- 
eral Pope, were specially referred to. 

“The inquiries thus made by you of Major- 
General McClellan were referred by that of- 
ficer to his Government for reply, but no an- 
swer has yet been received. 

“We have since been credibly informed 
that numerous other officers of the armies of 
the United States have, within the Confeder- 
acy, been guilty of felonies and capital offences 
which are punishable by all law human and 
divine.* A few of those best authenticated 
are brought to your notice. 

“ The newspapers received from the en- 
emy’s country announce as a fact that Major- 
General Hunter has armed slaves for the mur- 
der of their masters, and has thus done all in 
his power to inaugurate a servile war which 
is worse than that of the savage, inasmuch as 
it superadds other horrors to the indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

“ Brigadier-General Phelps is reported to 


* Notably NcNeil, a cruel and unscrupulous officer, shocked the 
moral sense of all soldieily men. By his order ten secessionists 
weie shot at Palmyra, Mo., because an old gentleman (a Unionist) 
was missing, but who afterward turned up in Illinois. He ap- 
proached General McKinstry in St. Louis, and offered his hand. 
The General said : “ I don’t shake hands with a murderer." McNeil 
afteiwaid asked three gentlemen to drink with him in the Planters’ 
House saloon. They turned on their heels and said : “We don’t 
diiiik with a muiderer.*’ This was the reception he met with al- 
most eveiy where in St. Louis. 
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have imitated at New Orleans the example 
set by General Hunter on the coast of South 
Carolina. 

“ Brigaclier-Cieneral G. N. Fitch is stated 
in the same journals to have murdered in cold 
blood two peaceful citizens, because one of his 
men, while invading our country, was killed 
by some unknown person defending his home. 

“ You are now instructetl to repeat your 
inquiry relative to the cases of Miimford and 
Owen, and further to ask of the Commanding 
General of the enemy whether the statements 
in relation to the action of Generals Hunter, 
Phelps, and Fitch are admitted to be true, and 
whether the conduct of thost; (ienerals is 
sanctioned by their ( K>vcrnment. 

“ Ypu will further give n()tic(‘ that, in the 
event of our failure to rccvive a reply to these 
inquiries within fifti-en tlays from the delivery 
of your letter, we shall assume that the al- 
leged facts are triu; and arc sanc'liomtd by the 
Government of the Fnited States. 

“In such event, on that ( iovernment will 
rest the responsibility of the retributive or re- 
taliatory measures which we shall adopt to 
put an end to the merciless atrociti(;s which 
now characterize the war wa''’(‘d against us. 

“Very respectfully yours, etc., 

(Signed) " JkiO'1';k.s(in’ D.wis.” 

“ General R. E. Lee, Commanding,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST POPE.— SECOND MANASSAS.— 
SHARPSBURG.— FREDERICKSBURG. 

Although defeated, the army under Gen- 
eral McClellan was still a formidable force, 
and might at any time threaten Richmond. 

His camp at Westover was protected by 
his gun-boats, and the hills had been fortified 
to resist the Confederate forces. 

General Lee, under the idea that a dem- 
onstration upon Washington would force Mc- 
Clellan’s withdrawal for its protection, early 
in August, sent General Jackson in advance, 
to engage General Pope, who commanded a 
new army in Northern Virginia. 

Immediately upon receiving information of 
this move, McClellan began to transfer troops 
to Washington, and Lee moved with the rest 
of his army to join General Jackson. 

After several engagements the enemy was 
forced to withdraw, and the next morning 
Longstreet resumed his march to join Jack- 
son.* 


* At this time a Federal critic said : “The truth is, the rebel 
generals strip their armies for a march as a man strips to run a 
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Much desultory fighting took place on Au- 
gust 29th ; but on the 30th the enemy made 
a determined attack on Jackson’s front, and 
Lonsrstreet ordered his whole line forward to 
the charge, and defeated Pope’s army. 

The career of General Pope was as brief, 
boastful, and disastrous, as those of Gen- 
erals Lee and Jackson were brilliant, auda- 
cious, and successful. 

Immediately after the battle of Second 
Manassas, the army umler Lee crossed the 
Potomac and entered Maryland. 

While at P'rederick City * General Lee 


race. Their men arc lest iUiU* * when they le.ieh our lines, because 
they cannot cumber themselves with suj pbes. They nmn* to fi^lu 
— not to cat. They maieh to a baille*tiehl, iu>t to a ilii'ss i>.ir.i<le. 
When shall our armies l)e fvnunl, foi a like le.ison ‘tlestitulc in the 
presence of the enemy ?”* 

Treatment of (lonfetleiate piisoiieis, 

“ There were 445 siek ('onfedciate sohlicis left in the hospital at 
Frederick, Maiyhuul, before the fij^ht of Shaijisbuij;, ami these weic 
‘captured 'at a chaij^e bayonet by the ^^^nk«•e 'I'liey weie hml- 
dlcd together in the (human K<*foim ('hun)i, willi ti\e (i.uk<‘isa 
day for rations, though the ladies of Kieileink gave them v^hal 
they could spaic to eat. They weie tlien v\uh pii^om-is, making, a 
total of r,400, marched six mile, fto tin* Ikiltimnie ( ihm Rail- 
road, many of tliein falling on the wav fi"m illiie.-.), and simt to 
lialtimure ; the interiiiptitm on the tup beiin’ an att( mjtt (»n the pait 
of a sentinel to kill one of the j)iisinieis wlm g'd i>lf tin* i.u. to 
drink at a creek. 

“In lialtiniore they w<*re ])laced in a piisfin (mwtNd to snttina- 
tion. The peojile of Raltinion*, ii]Min Insiiing, of ilieii .imv.il, 
carried them biukets of < offei* and all soils of eal. tides. 'Die m*\t 
day they wcie maudied out in ihaige of a Ilntili tajdam, who, aflei 
parading them tliruugh the piincipal stiecl'., pul them on boanl the 
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matured his plan of operations, and issued 
his order of battle. 

Unfortunately for these plans of Lee, the 
battle order addressed to D. H. Hill was by 
some accident lost, and fell into the hands of 
McClellan, thus disclosing to him the move- 
ments of his adversary.* McClellan im- 
mediately pushed on to South Mountain 
Pass, where D. H. Hill had been left to 
guard the rear, while Jackson went to Har- 


steamer City of Norwich^ and they were soon (with the exception of 
six who died on the way) within the walls of Fort Delaware, made 
famous by the sufferings of our soldiers there. One of our men was 
stripped and whipped by a sergeant, who accused him of stealing. 
There were 2,700 prisoners there ; of this number 186 took the 
oath of allegiance, and 46 died. Out of the 2,700 there were 1,500 
sick, and not 200 of them will be fit for service under a month. 

^ * The Confederate officers were treated with consideration, but 
the privates experienced the most brutal usage. The prisoners who 
are alluded to returned yesterday by the flag of —Richmond 

Despat ch.^ 13th instant. 

• General Robert Ransom, in his reminiscences of Mr. Davis, 
writes, in reference to General D. H. Hill and the lost order, as 
follows : 

“ In the early summer of ’63, D. H. Hill was commanding at 
Richmond. He was sent thence to the army under Bragg. I hap- 
pened to be present, a day or two after Hill had gone, when an 
intimate personal friend of Mr. Davis rather criticised the Presi- 
dent for what he considered an unwise and too magnanimous act, 

1 emarlcing that the ‘ President certainly knew that Hill was no friend 
of his and was insubordinate, and had, by losing his order in ’62, 
thwarted the plans of General Lee in Maryland.’ Mr. Davis 
answered, ‘ Hill is a faithful soldier. General Bragg has asked for 
him and it is not proven that he was to blame in reference to the 
lost order. Besides, men are not perfect, and I can have no personal 
resentment to true, brave men who aie such hghters as all know 
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pen’s Ferry and Longstrcet to Hagerstown. 
Hill made a heroic tl<‘fence, hut bein^ out- 
flanked, fell hack toward Sharpsburj^ during 
the night. 

On the morning of .September 15th, Gener- 
al Lee stood at bay at Sharpsburg, with bare- 
ly 18,000 men, and confronted McClellan’s 
whole army along Antietam Creek. 

Colonel Walter Taylor, in his " Four 
Years with Lee,” says : 

“ The fighting was heaviest and most con- 
tinuous on the Confederat<; l<‘ft. It is es- 
tablished upon indisputable Federal evidence, 
that the three corps of Hooker, Mansfield, 
and Sumner were completely shattered in 
the repeated but fruitless efforts to turn this 
flank, and two of these corps were rendered 
useless.” 

“ These corps numbered an aggregate of 
40,000, while the Confederat<'S from first t<} 
last had but barely i.ptxx) imui.” 

The centre had been fiercely assailed, but 
was held by Longstreel with Miller’s guns of 
the Washington Artilli-ry,’‘ and a thin gray 


Hill to l>c, no iiiatlor what m.iy In* in hh* in«h\ itlu.illy.’ 

Mr. Davis has been wilh mmIiii/, |»fi .nn.il .mmi' iMty upMn 

thoso in his power win) w’cic iml lus pnsfui.il .kIimiicis 

“This is only one iust.uui* aiuuii}' many irfutiii'; llu* unjirt 
assertion. He was so much :i iii.in that joahuisy ami cn\y touhl 
not live in his j;reat soul.” 

* General Lee’s xetH)rt of the butth*. 
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line of infantry, some of whom stood with 
unloaded guns without ammunition, but wav- 
ing their colors to give semblance of support. 
This must be one of the severest tests to the 
bravery of troops, to stand as target without 
the means or the excitement of retaliating. 
All honor to them. 

The battle was fought against great odds, 
and to have resisted this mass of men shows 
of what stuff our soldiers were made. 

All the next day Lee remained on the 
battle-field, thinking McClellan would again 
attack, but he, not being so minded, the Con- 
federate army recrossed the Potomac during 
the night into Virginia. 

Late in October, 1862, General McClellan 
followed Lee into Virginia. Here he was re- 
lieved and succeeded by General Burnside. 

On December 13th the battle of Freder- 
icksburg was fought 
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VISIT TO TKNNKSSKK.— HATTI.K (iK MURFRKKSRORO. 

The President became an.xious about affairs 
in the West, and was importuned to make a 
tour of observation then.*. As soon as he 
could leave the seat of j^'overnment he went, 
accompanied by one of his aids, and sub.se- 
quently wrote to me the followinjj letter : 

Front Prcsidi'iti lo Airs. Davis. 

‘M'HATI TlNN., Ih'jcmiu't 15, 1S62. 

. . . \Vc had a pheasant trip, and with- 

out an incid(tnt to n‘lat(\ n*arh<*d this [)lace 
on the I ith, w(;nt to Murfret^shoro on lht‘ 1 2th, 
and lcav(i to-day for Mississippi. 'Dut troojjs 
at Miirfreesi>()ro w<*r(‘ in finr spirits and w(‘ll 
supplied. 'rh(‘ (‘iKuny k<*<‘p dost* in line's about 
Nashville, which plac<‘ i too .stron'^ly tortiih'd 
and jrarrisoned for attack by tr()()j)s unpre- 
pared for re-L^ular approac'hes on forlitH'ations. 
Much confide.nrt* was (*\pr<‘ssed in our ability 
to beat them if tlu'y advancT*. . . . Last 

night, on my arrival h(*n‘, a telegram an- 
nounced the attack made* at b'ro(b‘ricksl>urg. 
You can imai^ine my an.xiety. No answer t<J 
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my inquiry for further information has yet ar- 
rived. If the necessity demands I will return 
to Richmond, though already there are indica- 
tions of a strong desire for me to visit the fur- 
ther West, expressed in terms which render 
me unwilling to disappoint the expectation. 
. . . General Johnston will go directly to 

Mississippi, and reinforce General Pember- 
ton. Joe * was quite excited at hearing of 
active operations behind us, and spoke of re- 
turning to his brigade. Many of the officers 
inquired for Colonel Johnston and felt as I 
did, regret at his absence.” 

The results of the campaigns of the army 
of the West have been better presented than 
I could tell them, even if space were granted 
me for the purpose ; but my husband’s life 
was so full of events that I must confine my- 
self strictly to his personal history. 

The moral effects of the campaign of 1862 
were great. The disasters of the early part 
of the year had been redeemed. The whole 
world paid homage to the military prowess and 
genius that the Confederates had exhibited. 
They had raised the siege of Richmond, 
threatened the Federal Capital, and driven 
back the invaders of their territory to their 
starting-point. “ Whatever may be the fate 


^ Geneial Joseph R. Davis. 
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of the new nationality,” said the London 
Times, " in its subse([ucnt claims to the re« 
spcct of mankind it will assuredly bejjjin its . 
career with a reputation for ^^fcnius and valor 
which the most famous nations might envy.” 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

INTRODUCTION TO 1863. 

The year 1863 opened drearily for the 
President, but the Confederates generally 
seemed to have, for some unexplained cause, 
renewed hope of recognition by England and 
France, and with this they felt sure of a suc- 
cessful termination of the struggle. 

Mr. Davis was oppressed by the fall of 
Donelson, Nashville, Corinth, Roanoke Isl- 
and, New Orleans, Yorktown, Norfolk, Fort 
Pillow, Island No. 10, Memphis, General 
Bragg’s defeat at Murfreesboro, the burning 
of the Virginia and the ram Mississippi, the 
sinking of the Arkansas, and other minor dis- 
asters. The victory at Fredericksburg was 
the one bright spot in all this dark picture. 

Complaints from the people of the subju- 
gated States came in daily. Women were 
set adrift across our borders with their chil- 
dren, penniless and separated from all they 
held dear. Their property was confiscated, 
the newspapers were suppressed, and the 
presses sold under the Confiscation act. 

In Tennessee, county officers were nom- 

VOL. II. — 24 
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inated, and an election held. Andrew John- 
son, Governor of Tennessee, announced, " It 
is not expected that the enemies of the 
United States will propose to vote, nor is it 
intended that they be permittetl to vote, or 
hold office ; ” and an " iron-clad oath ” was de- 
vised and forced upon all who desired any 
position in the municipal or State Govern- 
ment, or even to engajjfe in industrial pur- 
suits. A convention was held to amend the 
constitution of Tennesse<;, and the amend- 
ments were ratified by twtmty-five thousand 
majority, when in i86<i the Stat<i vote was 
one hundred and forty thousand. 

Peaceful and aj^ed citizens, unresistinj^ cap- 
tives and non-combatants, were confini'd at 
hard labor with ball and chain, others were 
ironed for sellin^^ medicines to ill Confeder- 
ates. 

Prisoners of war were jjlaced in clos<- con- 
finement, on bread and water. In fact, the 
whole population were c;ivcn the choice to 
perjure themselves, or starve. 

The slaves, after New ( )rleans was takim, 
were driven from their homes, or if left undis- 
turbed were forced to work under bajonet 
guard on the jdantations, the owners of which 
received a small percentage of the gains if 
they consented to share their properly with 
the General, his brother, or other ollicers. 
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Order 91 sequestrated all property west of 
the Mississippi for confiscation, and officers 
were assigned to the duty of gathering up 
and burning all the personal effects except 
such as the United States might require for 
use, or intend to expose for sale at auction in 
New Orleans. 

Members of Congress were elected under 
the military government of Louisiana. Mr. 
Lincoln said, “ The war power is now our 
main reliance.” An oath was required from 
all residents of the conquered State to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws passed by 
Congress “ during the existing rebellion,” 
unless they should be modified or declared 
void by the Supreme Court. One-tenth of 
any State so far subjugated could demand 
and obtain admission as independent States 
in the Union. Provisional judges were ap- 
pointed to finally adjudicate all cases of equi- 
ty, admiralty, and criminal law, with the power 
to make all rules which might be needful for 
their jurisdiction. Thus the military power 
of the Government in relentless grasp held 
Louisiana at its mercy. 

The Constitution said : “ The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 
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Mr. Lincoln swore, in 1 86 1 , to sustain the 
Constitution and the laws under it. 'I’he con- 
trast is sharp and significant of the progress 
of a Northern revolution. “ Silent leges inter 
arma." Under his rule the old landmarks 
seemed to be blotted out. 

The horrors of military rule and recon- 
struction were too numerous for particulari- 
zation here. I leave them tt> the historian. 

“ When the war closed, who were the vic- 
tors ? Perhaps it is too soon to answer that 
question. Nevertheless, every day, as time 
rolls on, we look with increasing pride upon 
the struggle our people made for constitu- 
tional liberty. The war was one in which 
fundamental principles were involved ; and, 
as force decides no truth, hence the issue is 
still undetermineil, as hasbetei alri-ady shown. 
We have laid aside our swords; we have 
ceased our hostility ; we hav<‘ eon('ed<*d the 
physical strength of the Northern .States. 
But the question still lives, :ind all nations 
and peoples that adopt a confederated agent 
of government will bt'come chain[)ions of our 
cause. While contemplating the Northern 
States — with their Federal Constitution gone, 
ruthlessly destroyed under the tyrant’s plea 
of ‘ necessity,’ their State sovereignty made a 
byword, and their people absorbed in an ;ig- 
gregated mass, no longer as their fathers left 
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them, protected by reserved rights against 
usurpation — the question naturally arises : 
On which side was the victory? Let the 
verdict of mankind decide.” 

The steady depletion of the Confederate 
forces and the consequent success of the ene- 
my, increased the sufferings of our people ; 
suffering made them querulous, and they 
looked about to find the' person to blame for 
their misfortune. Some of them found the 
culprit in the President. The most hopeful 
man might be expected to lose heart under 
this heavy load, but Mr. Davis’s faith in God’s 
interposition to protect the right never fal- 
tered, and he steadily followed the dictates of 
his conscience, nothing daunted by our misfor- 
tunes. Now a formidable manifestation in the 
form of a bread riot occurred in Richmond. 

“On April 2, 1863, Mr. Davis said that 
he received word in his office that a serious 
disturbance, which the Mayor and Governor 
Letcher, with the State forces under his com- 
mand, were entirely unable to repress, was 
in progress on the streets. He at once 
proceeded to the scene of trouble in the 
lower portion of the city, whither the ven- 
erable Mayor had preceded him. He found 
a large crowd on Main Street, although the 
mass of the rioters were congregated on one 
of the side streets leading into that thorough- 
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fare. They were headed by a tall, daring, 
Amazonian-looking woman, who had a white 
feather standing erect from her hat, and who 
was evidently directing the nu)vement of the 
plunderers. The main avenue was l>locked 
by a dray from which the horses had been 
taken, and which had been hauled across the 
street, and it was particularly noticeable that, 
though the mob claimed that they were starv- 
ing and want(!d bread, tlu.*y had not confined 
their operations to ft)od-suppli(!S, but had 
passed by, without an}' effort to attack, sev- 
eral provision .stores and bakeries, while they 
had completely emptied one jewelry store, 
and had also ‘ looted ’ som<; millinery and 
clothing shops in the vicinit}'. 'rh<‘ fact was 
conclusive to the President’s mind th.it it was 
not bread they wanted, but that th(‘y wen* 
bent on nothing but jdunder aiul wholesale 
robbery. 

“At the Confedi'rate Armory in Richmond 
were engaged a luimlxT of armorers and 
artisans enrolled b}’ (hmeral ( lorg.'is, chi<‘f of 
ordnance, to work especially for tin* (loiern- 
ment. These men had been organi/.eil into 
a military company under the comm.'ind of a 
captain whose bearing wa*' that of a trained, 
sturdy soldier accustomed to obey orders, and 
ready to do his duty unflinchiugh', no matter 
what it might be. This company had been 
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promptly ordered to the scene of the riot and 
arrived shortly after the President 

" Mr. Davis mounted the dray above men- 
tioned and made a brief address to the for- 
midable crowd of both sexes, urging them to 
abstain from their lawless acts. He reminded 
them of how they had taken jewelry and fin- 
ery instead of supplying themselves with 
bread, for the lack of which they claimed they 
were suffering. He concluded by saying : 
' Y ou say you are hungry and have no 
money. Here is all I have ; it is not much, 
but take it’ He then, emptying his pockets, 
threw all the money they contained among 
the mob, after which he took out his watch 
and said : ‘ We do not desire to injure any- 
one, but this lawlessness must stop. I will 
give you five minutes to disperse, other- 
wise you will be fired on.’ The order was 
given the company to prepare for firing, and 
the grim, resolute old Captain — who, Mr. 
Davis says, was an old resident of Richmond, 
but whose name he does not recall — gave his 
men the command : ‘ Load ! ’ The muskets 
were then loaded with buck and ball car- 
tridges, with strict observance of military 
usage, and everyone could see that when 
their stern commander received orders to fire 
he intended to shoot to kill. The mob evi- 
dently fully realized this fact, and at once be- 
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gan to disperse, and before the five minutes 
had expired the trouble was over, and the 
famous misnamed bread riot was at an end.” 

This is a succinct and truthful account of 
this trouble, which created so much excite- 
ment at the time, and of the part which ex- 
President Davis bore therein. The subject 
having been recently revived and extensively 
discussed, and quite a variety of statements 
having been made in connection therewith, 
this account of Mr. Davis will be read with 
great interest, and all who personally remem- 
ber the scenes and incidents of that memor- 
able occasion will no doubt fully substantiate 
its correctness. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

In the latter part of April, 1863, General 
Hooker crossed the Rappahannock, above 
Lee’s position at Fredericksburg, with the in- 
tention of flanking and forcing him toward 
Richmond. 

His army numbered, by his own report, 
132,000 men, and upon reaching Chancellors- 
ville he proceeded to throw up intrenchments. 

Lee’s army, in the absence of Longstreet’s 
corps, numbered 57,000 of all arms. 

General Jackson had not entirely recovered 
from an attack of diphtheria and was too weak 
to have been in the field, but he felt the im- 
portance of being present at the impending 
engagement. The Federals under General 
Hooker made a stand near Chancellorsville, 
and the west wing of Hooker’s rested at Melzi 
Chancellor’s farm, about two miles from Chan- 
cellorsville. General Jackson formed his corps 
into three columns for attack and, as he wrote 
in his last despatch to General Lee, trusted 
“ That an ever-kind Providence will bless us 
with success.” The Confederates rushed on 
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the earthworks of the enemy and took them 
in reverse: here the i i,ooo Ciermans, the mer- 
cenaries of (General I loward, fled almost with- 
out resistance, carrying- away with them the 
troops sent to their support. They did not 
even pause in (ieneral Hooker’s intrenched 
camp, but fled in a wild rout, without hats or 
muskets, to the fords of the Rappahannock. 
General Jackson’s battle-cry was “ Press on- 
ward ! ” At every success he raised his right 
hand to heaven in prayer and thanksgiving. 
Hooker was ailvancing a powerful body of 
fresh troops to break General Jackson’s cor- 
don about th<* I'edend rear. While (Jeneral 
Hooker pressed its frt)nt and the front of 
General Jackson’s right, a heavy line of in- 
fantry was being sent through the woods, pre- 
ceded by a flag of truce to cover their ad- 
vance. It was followed closely by their line 
of battles which pouretl a deadly fire into the 
Confederates. ( leneral Jae-kson had advanced 
a hundrc'd yards bejond his line, expecting to 
meet our skirmishers ;i volley of musketry 
from the enemy procl.iimed their jiroximity, 
and the General turned into the woods and 
met General A. P. Hill with his staff coming 
toward the i)arty. Genend Jackson’s officers 
were mistaken for the enemy’s ca\:ilry and a 
deadly fire poured in from our line of battle, 
killing Captain Boswell outright and wound- 
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mg many others, and “ woe worth the day,” 
General Jackson. His right hand was pene- 
trated by a ball, his left forearm was torn and 
broken near to the shoulder, and the artery 
severed. His horse dashed toward the en- 
emy and lacerated the General’s face and head 
by dragging him under the boughs of trees ; 
but he seized the rein with his right hand and 
brought the animal back to our lines. He 
tried to dismount, but, with an anxious look 
over toward his troops, he fainted and fell 
from his saddle. After some little delay he 
was placed in a litter, but had only been there 
a few minutes when one of his bearers was 
shot down and the General fell, bill Major 
Leigh bore him up before he reached the 
ground. Such a hurricane of shot and shell 
was poured down the causeway that the rest 
of the bearers fled and left Jackson on the lit- 
ter, where he lay with his feet to the foe. 
Major Leigh and Lieutenant Smith lay down 
beside their Commander and protected him 
with their bodies until the firing ceased, then 
the litter was borne toward our troops, when 
the party met General Pender, who said he 
feared he could not hold his ground. In a 
feeble voice General Jackson gave his last 
military order, “ General Pender, you must 
keep your men together and hold your 
ground.” The litter was carried through the 
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woods to avoid the enemy’s fire, the boughs 
of the brushwood tore the sufferer’s face and 
clothing, and at last the foot of one of the 
bearers became entangled in a vine ; he fell 
and the General was thrown heavily upon his 
wounded side, which bruised the wounds 
dreadfully and renewetl the hemorrhage. 

Next day, when Lee and Stuart, who had 
succeeded Jackson in command, had joined 
forces, they captured the works of the enemy. 

General Sedgwick, after being delayed 
twenty-four hours by Early at b'redericks- 
burg, marched to the rtdief of 1 looker, threat- 
ening thereby the Confederate rear. General 
Lee turned with General McLaws’s five 
brigades (including Wilco.x’s, who had fallen 
back from Fredericksburg), and (»eneral An- 
derson with three additional brigades, turned 
upon Sedgwick. 

General Early brought up his troops in the 
afternoon of the 4th, ami the corjis of Sedg- 
wick was broken and driven to the river, which 
he crossed during the night. 

On the 5th, General Lee concentrated for 
another assault, but on the morning of the 
6th he learned that Hooker “had sought 
safety beyond the Rappahannock.” 

When General Jackson arrived at the field 


*Gcnci*il Lee’s icjjuit. 
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hospital his arm was amputated, and he 
seemed to rally somewhat, and was most anx- 
ious to get on by easy journeys to Lexington. 
The proximity of the enemy made his removal 
also desirable, and it was determined to re- 
move him to Guinea Station. On the way 
pneumonia set in, and all now felt this pre- 
cious life hung on a thread. Mrs. Jackson 
had been sent for, and came, bringing baby 
Julia. When the baby was set on his bed- 
side, her father caressed her with his wound- 
ed hand, murmuring in a faint voice, “ Little 
darling,” from time to time. Now his darling 
is “dead in her beauty,” and it may be that 
he is teaching her the song of the Redeemed 
in the mansion prepared for her. 

He rendered thanks for every service per- 
formed by those about him, and many times 
reaffirmed his submission and trust in God, 
begged his wife to speak aloud, because he 
wanted to “hear every word” she said. 
Mrs. Jackson, though racked by grief, joined 
those about his bed in singing hymns which 
seemed to quiet him. When at last he had 
but a few moments to live, she announced ic 
to him. He answered, “ I prefer it. I will 
be an infinite gainer to be translated.” When 
his mind wandered, he called out, “ A. P. 
Hill, prepare for action, and several times, 
“Tell Major Hawks to send forward provi- 
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sions for the men,” even in his dying moments 
being intent on ministering t(j them. 

When General Lee heard of his extremity 
he said, “Tell him I wrestled in prayer for 
him last night as I never prayed, I believe, 
for myself.” 

General Jackson died about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. I lis lust words were, “ Let 
us pas.s over the river, and rest under the 
shade of the trees.” All the evening before, 
Mr. Davis, unable to think of anything but 
the impending calamity, sat silent until twelve 
or one o’clock. W’hen news came that the 
General was sinking, the burthen of Mr. 
Davis’s regret was that he was helpless to 
serve or comfort him in any way. We kept a 
servant at the telegraph offict: to bring the 
latest news, and sent one to every train, where 
other people in crowds were, on tlie .same er- 
rand. Before the engine slacked up in Broad 
Street, the crowd shoutisl to the engineer-, 
“How is he? Is he better?” .\t (‘levcn 
o’clock the next morning tlie body was 
brought down, wrapped in a handsome fl.ig 
Mr. Davis had sent for the ])iirj)ose. There 
was not standing room in the broad street as 
the cortege moveil to the (iovernor’s Itouse. 

There we went to take a last look at the 
patriot saint, whose face still bore th<; marks 
of the anguish he had surtered. .\ tear 
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dropped on the face as Mr. Davis leant over 
the dead hero ; and when a man came to the 
mansion and attempted to talk of some busi- 
ness matter to him, he remained silent for a 
while and then said, “ Y ou must excuse me. 
I am still staggering from a dreadful blow. I 
cannot think.” 

The'body lay in state in the Capitol, where 
a constant procession of weeping mourners 
passed slowly by for three days and until late 
in the night. When at last the beloved form 
was taken to its last resting-place, the streets, 
the windows, and the house-tops were one 
palpitating mass of weeping women and men. 
The only other scene like it that I saw during 
the war was the crowd assembled when Mr. 
Davis was brought through Richmond to be 
bailed. 
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CKTTVSHl’KC. 

In the month of May, 1863, (General R. E. 
Lee’s army rested near I'r<:dericksburg, while 
the Federal army under Cleniiral 1 looker oc- 
cupied their old camps across tlie Rappahan- 
nock. Early in the month of June, ilniling 
that the P'ederal commaiuU;r was not disposed 
again to cross swords with him, for the pur- 
pose of drawing him away from Virginia, so 
that her people might raistt and gather their 
crops, Lee began a movement that culmi- 
nated in tlu‘ battle of (Gettysburg. 

Ewiill’s corps was sent on in advance, and 
at Winclu‘st(;r routed and put to flight the 
enemy under (ituieral Milroy, capturing .p(X)0 
prisoners anti their small-arms, 2S pieces of 
artillery, 300 wagons and their horses, and 
large amounts of ordnance, commissary, and 
quartermaster stores; then crossing tin; Po- 
tomac, he jiassetl through Marjd.and and 
into Pennsylvania.* 

* “ ITkmm.h' \ n 1 kks, Ai.m\ <»!• Xhuiiikkn \ mt.iNiA, 

“ (’ll wiin’KsurKC, I'a., June 27, iSfi j. 

“(Icncial Ortk-is, Nu. 73 

* ‘ The Coninianding ( icnei.il li.is with m.nl.td s.ilisf.u- 
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General A. P. Hill with his three divisions 
followed in his rear. 

General Longstreet covered these move- 
ments with his corps, then passing into the 
valley, he too crossed the Potomac. 

To General Stuart was left the task of 


tion the conduct of the troops on the march, and confidently 
anticipates results commensurate with the high spirit they have 
manifested. 

“No troops could have displayed, or better performed, the 
arduous march of the past ten days. 

“Their conduct in other respects has, with few exceptions, been 
in keeping with their character as soldiers. 

“ There have, however, been instances of forgetfulness on the part 
of some that they have in keeping the yet unsullied reputation of 
this army, and that the duties exacted of us by civilization and 
Christianity are not less obligatory in the country of the enemy than 
in our own. 

“The Commanding General considers that no greater disgrace 
could befall the army, and through it our whole people, than the per- 
petration of the barbarous outrages upon the innocent and defence- 
less, and the wanton destruction of private property, that have 
marked the course of the enemy in our own country. Such pro- 
ceedings not only disgrace the perpetrators and all connected with 
them, but are subversive of the discipline and efficiency of the army, 
and destructive to the ends of our present movement 

“ It must be icmembered that we make war only upon armed men, 
and that we cannot take vengeance for the wrongs our people have 
suffered without loweiing ouiselves in the eyes of all those w’hose 
abhoirence has been excited by the atrocities of our enemy, and 
offending against Him to whom vengeance bclongeth, without whose 
favor and support our efforts must all prove in vain. 

“The Commanding Geneial therefoie earnestly exhorts the 
troops to abstain with most scrupulous care from unnecessary or 
wanton injury to piivate property ; and he enjoins upon all officers 
to arrest and l)iing to summary punishment all who shall in any way 
offend against the orders on this subject. 

R, E. Lee, General,''^ 
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watchinjif with liis cavalry tluj movements of 
the enemy. 

The Federal Commantler had meanwhile 
disposed his force so as to cover Washinj^ton, 
and learning the movements t)f (ieneral Lee, 
he too crossed the Potomac. 

On June 27th, (ieneral I.ee was at 
Chamberslnirg, while Hill, Longstreet, and 
Ewell were within supjiorting distanc(j. 

Stuart with the cavalry was absemt, and 
the lack of it })revente<l I.<'e from being 
apprised of the near approa<'h of the emmay. 
It was an army without “eyes and ears.” 

Moving forward from ('hanibersburg, 
General Lee reaclusl ('ashtowu on July ist, 
where .\. P. Hill wa;; coiu'entrating. 

Here tint F'ederal cavalry was first encoun- 
tered, and as Hill’s troop, movi-d forward, 
they were, met also by Reynold fs First C'orps 
of the F'ederal infantry. 

Stuart was still ab,ent, but !,i e, feeling in 
the dark, had eneountej-cil the Fi-dcral army. 

Fwell’s eorj)S \va> t.',iUeil in, ami a severe 
engagement ensm il, which Listed until night- 
fall, when the F'eder.iH n-treaicd through the 
town of ( 'jett\ sburg, lea\ ing in tin- hands of 
the Confederates o\ er l'i\e thousand prison- 
ers. 

T. he F'ederal ( ieneral Ri ynolds was killed. 

During the night, the I'eilerals coneen- 
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trated and fortified a ridge of high ground 
from Cemetery Hill running back of the town 
on the right, to Round Top on the left. Here 
they confronted Lee on July 2d. At four 
o’clock on July 2d, Longstreet’s corps, except 
Pickett, who had not yet arrived, assailed the 
extreme left of the Federal line. Longstreet 
gained ground up to the Emmettsburg road, 
and captured artillery and colors. General 
Hood was wounded, and Generals Barksdale 
and Semmes were killed. 

Ewell’s divisions (at 8 p.m.) charged up 
the Cemetery Hill, over the crest and the 
stone walls, and met the enemy in a hand to 
hand contest ; the crest gained, they held it 
until compelled to retire by the advance of 
the enemy in overwhelming force. 

On July 3d, General Lee, encouraged by 
the successes of the two preceding days, de- 
termined to endeavor to break through the 
enemy’s centre, and for that purpose, Pick- 
ett’s division, just arrived, and numbering 
4,760 officers and men, with Heth’s division 
on its left, and Wilcox’s brigade on its right, 
and with Lane’s and Scales’s brigades under 
General Trimble, as supports, were aligned 
for the attack. 

At 1.30 P.M., at a signal of two guns fired 
in quick succession, from a position on the 
Confederate right, on the Emmettsburg road. 
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137 guns oponcfl fin: on the Fetleral lines, 
who replied with 80. Ctdonel Miller Owen, 
an eye-witness, gives a spirited description 
of the charge. 

“ For nearly two hours the dr«“adful din 
continued, until tlu- fire of the I''eileral batter- 
ies greatly decreasetl or was silenced ; then 
the Confeilerate divisions, numbering less 
than 13,00(0 men, reset up and dresstnl their 
ranks for the great charge on C'emetery Hill. 

“ It was a desperat<“ undertaking^ and the 
men realiz<“d it, and were heard biilding each 
other good-by from rank to lank. 

“General I’ickett gallo]jetl over t(j Gene- 
ral Longstreet, an<l said, ’General, shall I 
advance?’ Receiving no reply, h<‘ saluted 
and said, ‘ I am going' to lead my division 
forward, sir,’ and galloped oil' to put it in 
motion. 

“.Soon afterward th<‘ gray line enu'rged 
from the trei's skirting the banmetlsburg 
road, Garnett's brigade on thi' left, Kem- 
per’s on the riglit, ami .\nni,t(ad’s in tin* 
rear of the centre. Garnett had been unwell 
for se\ eral tlaj s, and in spite i)f the (\ces-. 
ive heat of the weather, wa-> buttoned up in 
a heavy blue overcoat. 

“Pickett’s men went lorw.ird with great 
steadiness, chjsing up their r.iuk-. as last as 
breaches were made by the h'eih ral artillery. 
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which had again opened fire. The divis- 
ion of Heth, now commanded by Pettigrew, 
and numbering about 4,300 men, and the 
supporting brigades of North Carolinians of 
Lane and Scales under General Trimble, 
moved forward on his left flank, and Wilcox’s 
Alabama brigade upon his right. Some of 
the artillery moved forward also, and fired 
over the heads of the advancing troops. 

“ The charge was watched with anxious in- 
terest by those of the Confederates not par- 
ticipating. 

" Now Garnett, Kemper, and Armistead 
are close up to the stone wall, from behind 
which the enemy are lying and firing ; they 
are over it, and fighting hand to hand over 
eleven captured cannon ; the hillside is blue 
with the smoke of cannon and musketry, and 
all seems going well. 

" Pettigrew has moved steadily forward on 
Pickett’s left, Archer’s Alabama and Tennes- 
see brigade commanded by Colonel B. D. 
Fry on the right, Pettigrew’s own North 
Carolina brigade, commanded by Colonel J. 
K. Marshal on the right centre. General J. 
Davis’s Mississippi brigade on the left cen- 
tre, and Brockenbrough’s Virginia brigade on 
the left. 

“ These troops received the enemy’s fire 
until they reached a post and rail fence be- 
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yond the Emmettsburg road. There they 
were opened upon by a galling fire of cannis- 
ter and shrapnel ; still the line remained 
steady and the advance continued. 

“ More fences were encountered, and the 
alignment was disturbed ; still on they 
charged, keeping in line with Pickett. 

“ When within range of the enemy’s line, a 
heavy fire of musketry was delivered into 
their ranks, yet there was no check. 

“ Archer’s brigade reached the enemy first 
in close contest, and the whole division gal- 
lantly dashed up to the stone wall behind 
which the enemy was strongly posted.* 

"Subject to a galling fire which reduced 
their ranks, and finding further gallant effort 
hopeless, the division fell back in some con- 
fusion. 

"The brigades of Lane and Scales still 
tenaciously hold the enemy’s line that they 
have crossed, and the close combat continues 
in the little clump of trees on the ridge. Wil- 
cox with his brigade charged on Pickett’s 
right flank up to the Federal line, but being 
overwhelmed by numbers, withdrew. 

"And now the Federals massed upon 

• The fact that the right of Pettigrew’s clivisioii toueheil I'lckett’s 
left, is fixed in Lieutenant Finlay’s (Fifty-sixth Viiginia Infanti\) 
mind, by having shaken hands with one of I'etligrew’s captains, who 
exclaimed enthusiastically, “We will stand together at tins wall.” — 
John B. Batcheldor. 
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Pickett’s and Trimble’s front, and upon their 
flanks ; Garnett and Armistead were both 
killed, and Kemper badly wounded. The 
men were falling fast, or yielding themselves 
to the overwhelming foe, the charge had 
failed, and the brave survivors of this grand 
assault recrossed the blood-stained field, and 
reformed their depleted ranks in the wood of 
Seminary Hill, from which they had lately 
advanced so gallantly to the charge. 

" There they found General Lee, riding 
calmly up and down the lines, with only words 
of encouragement upon his lips. ‘Never 
mind,’ he said, as he urged them to form, 

‘ we’ll talk of this afterward ; now, we want 
all good men to rally.’ ‘ All will be well.’ ” 

Mr. Davis thus writes of Gettysburg in his 
“ Rise and Fall : ” 

“The battle of Gettysburg has been the 
subject of an unusual amount of discussion, 
and the enemy has made it a matter of ex- 
traordinary exultation. As an affair of arms 
it was marked Ijy mighty feats of valor, to 
which both combiitants may point with mili- 
tary pride. It was a gnMceful thing in Presi- 
dent Linc<jln if, as reported, when lui was 
shown th(‘ steeps which the Northern men 
pcrsistc'Utly held, he answere<l : ‘ I am proud 
to b(‘ the countryman of the men who as- 
sailed those heights.’ ” 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GENERAL LEE’S OFFER OF RESIGNATION. 

The President was a prey to the acutest 
anxiety during this period, and again and 
again said, " If I could take one wing and Lee 
the other, I think we could between us wrest 
a victory from those people.” At another time 
he exclaimed, “ With Jackson, Lee would be 
on his feet.” 

When General Lee had returned to Vir- 
ginia after his repulse at Gettysburg, although 
he had withdrawn his army thoroughly organ- 
ized, with confidence and pride unimpaired, 
and was in full possession of his legitimate 
line of defence, he was conscious tliat all had 
not been accomplished which the late advance 
was designed to compass. 

The tone of the public press and the senti- 
ment of the country indicated dissatisfaction 
with the result of the cam[)aign, from wliich 
grander achievements had beem c.\;[)ectotl than 
the number of troops and extent of our re- 
sources justified. General Lee could not re- 
main entirely indifferent or unaffected by such 
expressions. 
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As he paced before his camp-fire on the 
night of July 4th, when his army was march- 
ing by on its way to the Potomac, he said to 
General Longstreet ih the presence of other 
officers : " It is all my fault.” So at Camp 
Orange, with manly dignity and generosity 
as remarkable as it is rare, denying no re- 
sponsibility, indulging in no censures, he 
took upon himself alone the soul-depressing 
burden of the day, and wrote to the President 
the following touching and noble letter : 

“Camp Orange, August 8, 1863. 

‘'Mr. President: Your letters of July 
28th and August 2d have been received, and 
I have waited for a leisure hour to reply, but 
I fear that will never come. I am extremely 
obliged to you for the attention given to the 
wants of this army, and the efforts made to 
supply them. Our absentees are returning, 
and I hop(! tlie eariu^st and Ijeautiful a[)pcal 
made to the ('oiintry in your proclamation 
may stir up i\\c wholt! [)(‘()[)le, and that they 
may stai tli(‘ir duly and pfu'form it. Nothing 
is wanted but that tlieir fortitude; should ecpial 
th(‘ir braven*)^ to insure th(‘ success of our 
cause*. \V(‘ must c‘X[)e('t rc‘V(‘rsc‘s, evc‘n d(‘- 
feats. d'h(“y aia; sent to t(‘acli us wisdom and 
jjrud(MK'(*, to call forth great(‘r c‘n(‘rgies, and 
to prev(;nt our falling into greater disasters. 
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Our people have only to be true and united, 
to bear manfully the misfortunes incident to 
war, and all will come right in the end. 

“ I know how prone we are to censure, and 
how ready to blame others for the non-fulfil- 
ment of our expectations. This is unbecom- 
ing in a generous people, and I grieve to see 
its expression. The general remedy for the 
want of success in a military commander is 
his removal. This is natural, and in many 
instances proper. For, no matter what may 
be the ability of the officer, if he loses the 
confidence of his troops, disaster must sooner 
or later ensue. 

“ I have been prompted by these reflections 
more than once, since my return from Penn- 
sylvania, to propose to your Excellency the 
propriety of selecting another commander for 
:his army. I have seen and heard of expres- 
sions of discontent in the public journals at 
;he result of the expedition. I do not know 
low far this feeling extends in the army. My 
irother officers have been too kind to report 
t, and so far the troops have been too gen- 
irous to exhibit it. It is fair, however, to sup- 
)Ose that it does exist, and success is so nec- 
‘.ssary to us that nothing should be risked to 
■ecure it. I therefore, in all sincerity, request 
'Our Excellency to take measures to siqjply 
ny place. I do this with the more earnest- 
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but myself. I have received nothing but 
kindness from those above me, and the most 
considerate attention from my comrades and 
companions in arms. To your Excellency I 
am specially indebted for uniform kindness 
and consideration. You have done every- 
thing in your power to aid me in the work 
committed to my charge, without omitting 
anything to promote the general welfare. I 
pray that your efforts may at length be 
crowned with success, and that you may long 
live to enjoy the thanks of a grateful people. 

“ With sentiments of great esteem, I am 
very respectfully and truly yours, 

“ R. E. Lee, General." 
“To His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 

'' President of the Confederate States." 

The reply to this letter by President Davis 
so clearly illustrates the close and confidential 
relations existing between these two distin- 
guished patriots, and is so honorable to both, 
that it is given in full. 


Richmond, Va., Augu'*t ir, 1S63. 

" General R. E. Lee, 

“ Commanding Army of Northern Virginia. 

“ General : Yours of the 8th instant has 
been received. I am glad that you concur 
so entirely with me as to the wants of our 
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country in this trying hour, and am happy to 
add that, after the first depression consequent 
upon our disasters in the West, indications 
have appeared that our people will exhibit 
that fortitude which we agree in believing is 
alone needful to secure ultimate success. 

“ It well became Sidney Johnston, when 
overwhelmed by a senseless clamor, to admit 
the rule that success is the test of merit, and 
yet there is nothing which I have found to re- 
quire a greater effort of patience than to bear 
the criticisms of the ignorant, who pronounce 
everything a failure which does not equal 
their expectations or desires, and can see no 
good result which is not in the line of their 
own imaginings. I admit the propriety of 
your conclusions, that an officer who loses 
the confidence of his troops should have his 
position changed, whatever may be his ability; 
but when I read the sentence, I was not at 
all prepared for the application you were 
about to make. ]tx[)ressions of discontent in 
the public journals furnish hut little evidence 
of the sentiment of an army. I wish it were 
otherwise, even thou”Ii all the abuse of my- 
self should be accepted as the results of hon- 
est observation. 

“Were you capable of stoo[)ing to it, you 
coulil easily surround yoursell with those who 
would fill the press with your laudations and 
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seek to exalt you for what you have not done, 
rather than detract from the achievements 
which will make you and your army the sub- 
ject of history, and object of the world’s admi- 
ration for generations to come. 

“I am truly sorry to know that you still 
feel the effects of the illness you suffered last 
spring, and can readily understand the em- 
barrassments you experience in using the 
eyes of others, having been so much accus- 
tomed to make your own reconnoissances. 
Practice will, however, do much to relieve 
that embarrassment, and the minute knowl- 
edge of the country which you have acquired 
will render you less dependent for topograph- 
ical information. 

“ But suppose, my dear friend, that I were 
to admit, with all their implications, the points 
which you present, where am I to find that 
new commander who is to possess the great- 
er ability which you believe to be reejuired ? 
I do not doubt the readiness witli which you 
would give way to one who could accomplish 
all that you have wished, and you will do me 
the justice to believe that, if Providence 
should kindly offer such a person for our use, 
I would not hesitate to avail of his services. 

“ My sight is not sufficiently penetrating to 
discover such hidden merit, if it exists, and I 
have but used to you the language of sober 
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earnestness, when I have impressed upon you 
the propriety of avoiding all unnecessary ex- 
posure to danger, because I felt your country 
could not bear to lose you. To ask me to 
substitute you by someone in my judgment 
more fit to command, or who would possess 
more of the confidence of the army, or of re- 
flecting men in the country, is to demand an 
impossibility. 

“ It only remains for me to hope that you 
will take all possible care of yourself, that 
your health and strength may be entirely re- 
stored, and that the Lord will preserve you 
for the important duties devolved upon you in 
the struggle of our suffering country for the 
independence of which we have engaged in 
war to maintain. 

“ As ever, very res[)ecirully and truly, 
(Signed) “ Jioi' i'KRSON Davis.” 
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VICE-PRESIDENT STEPHENS’S COMMISSION TO 
WASHINGTON. 

As General Lee’s army was marching 
through Pennsylvania it was thought by the 
Confederate Authorities that the time was 
auspicious for renewed efforts to adjust, with 
the Federal Government, the difficulties which 
prevented the execution of the cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

To promote these efforts. President Davis 
appointed Vice-President Stephens to pro- 
ceed to Washington, and endeavor there to 
effect satisfactory arrangements 

The letter of instructions given by Piesi- 
dent Davis is herewith submitted 

“ KlC IIMONI) \ \ Jill) 2 iSf , 

“ Honorable Alewndi r II. S 1 1 1 iii 
Richmond, Va. 

“Sir; Having accepted } our pal i lotu ol 
fer to proceed as a militaiy coniinissioiu i 
under flag of truce, to Washington joii will 
herewith receive your letter of authoiU) to 
the Commander-in-CliK f of the Aimy and 
Navy of the United States. 
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“This letter is signed by me as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Confederate land and 
naval forces. 

“ You will perceive, from the terms of the 
letter, that it is so worded as to avoid any 
political difficulties in its reception. Intended 
exclusively as one of those communications 
between belligerents which public law recog- 
nizes as necessary and proper between hostile 
forces, care has been taken to give no pre- 
text for refusing to receive it on the ground 
that it would involve a tacit recognition of the 
independence of the Confederacy. 

“Your mission is simply one of humanity, 
and has no political aspect. 

“ If objection is made to receiving your 
letter on the ground that it is not addressed 
to Abraham Lincoln as J'rcsidail, instead of 
Commandc r-in-Chi(‘f, etc., then you will pre- 
sent the duplicate letter, which is addressed 
to him as President, and .sij^ni'd by me as 
Presid('nt. To this letter objection may be 
made' on the ground that I am not rc'cogni/c d 
to be Presidt nt of tin* Conf('d( racy. In this 
event, you will dt dine ,iny further attempt to 
confer on the subj( ct of ) our mission, as such 
conference' is admissible only on a footing of 
perfect eepiality. 

“ My ree e nt interview's with you have ])Ut 
you so fully in ])ossession of my views, that 
VeiL II — 20 
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it is scarcely necessary to give you any de- 
tailed instructions, even were I at this mo- 
ment well enough to attempt it. 

“ My whole purpose is, in one word, to 
place this war on the footing of such as are 
waged by civilized people in modern times, 
and to divest it of the savage character which 
has been impressed on it by our enemies, in 
spite of all our efforts and protests. War is 
full enough of unavoidable horrors, under all 
its aspects, to justify, and even to demand, of 
any Christian ruler who may unhappily en- 
gage in carrying it on, to seek to restrict its 
calamities, and to divest it of all unnecessary 
severities. You will endeavor to establish a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners on such a 
basis as to avoid constant difficulties and com- 
plaints which arise, and to prevent for the fu- 
ture what we deem the unfair conduct of our 
enemies, in evading the delivery of prisoners 
who fall into their hands, in retarding it by 
sending them on circuitous routes, and by de- 
taining them sometimes for months in camps 
and prisons, and in persisting in taking cap- 
tive non-combatants. 

“Your attention is also called to the un- 
heard-of conduct of Federal officers, in dri\ing 
from their homes entire communities of women 
and children, as well as of men, whom they 
find in districts occupied by their troops, for no 
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Other reason than because these unfortunates 
are faithful to the allegiance due to their 
States, and refuse to take an oath of fidelity 
to their enemies. 

“ The putting to death of unarmed prison- 
ers has been a ground of just complaint in 
more than one instance, and the recent exe- 
cution of officers of our army in Kentucky, for 
the sole cause that they were engaged in re- 
cruiting service in a State which is claimed as 
still one of the United States, but is also 
claimed by us as one of the Confederate 
States, must be repressed by retaliation if not 
unconditionally abandoned, because it would 
justify the like execution in every other State 
of the Confederacy, and the practice is bar- 
barous, uselessly cruel, and can only lead to 
the slauglitcr of jjrisoners on both sides, a re- 
sult too horrible to contemplate without mak- 
ing every effort to avoid it. 

“ On these and all kindred subjects you will 
consider your authority full and ample to make 
such arrangenumts as will temper the present 
cruel char.irter of ilut contest, ami full confi- 
dence' is placed in your judgment, patriotism, 
and discretion that, while carrying out the 
objects of your mission, you will take; can; 
that the ecpial rights of tlu' Confederacy be 
always preserved. “ X'ery rc-spc'ctfully, 

“JkM'Kkson Davis.” 
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“Headquarters, Richmond, July 2, 1863. 

“ Sir : As Comniander-in- Chief of the land 
and naval forces now waging as against the 
United States, I have the honor to address 
this communication to you, as Commander-in- 
Chief of their land and naval forces. 

" Numerous difficulties and disputes have 
arisen in relation to the execution of the car- 
tel of exchange heretofore agreed on by the 
belligerents, and the commissioners for the 
exchange of prisoners have been unable to 
adjust their differences. Their action on the 
subject of these differences is delayed and em- 
barrassed by the necessity of referring each 
subject as it arises to superior authority for 
decision. I believe that I have just grounds 
for complaint against the officers and forces 
under your command for breach of the terms 
of the cartel, and, being myself ready to exe- 
cute it at all times in good faith, I am not jus- 
tified in doubting the existence of the same 
disposition on your part. 

“ In addition to this matter, 1 have to com- 
plain of the conduct of your officers ami troops 
in many parts of the country, wlio violate all 
the rules of war by carrying on hostilities, not 
only against armed foes, but against non-com ■ 
batants, aged men, women, ami children ; 
while others not only seize such propert}' as 
is required for the use of your forces, but de- 
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stroy all private property within their reach, 
even agricultural implements ; and openly 
avow the purpose of seeking to subdue the 
population of the districts where they are op- 
erating, by the starvation that must result 
from the destruction of standing crops and 
agricultural implements. 

“ Still, again, others of your officers in dif- 
ferent districts have recently taken the lives 
of prisoners who fell into their power, and 
justify their act by asserting a right to treat 
as spies the military officers and enlisted men 
under my command who may penetrate for 
hostile purposes into States claimed by me to 
be engaged in the warfare now waged against 
the United States, and claimed by the latter 
as having refused to engage in such warfare. 

“ I have heretofore, on different occasions, 
been forced tf) make complaint of these out- 
rages, and to ask you that you should either 
avow or disclaim having authorized them; 
and have f.iileil to obtain such answea* as the 
usages of eivili/e<l warfan; require to be 
o^iven in such ease .. 

iisa'^cs jiislify, and iiuU'cal rc'c^uirc*, 
r(‘dr(‘ss l)y rctalialion, as th(‘ propcs' m(sins of 
r(‘pr(‘ssin^ sik'Ii ('niclLic's as ar(‘ iioL [x-nniUcsl 
in warfart^ l)t‘l\\ (‘cn C'hrislian p(a>plcs. I liavc', 
notw ithst.indiny, rcfrain<‘<l (roin llic cxcsxisc 
of such rclalialiun, because of its obvious ten- 
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dency to lead to a war of indiscriminate mas- 
sacre on both sides, which would be a specta- 
cle so shocking to humanity and so disgraceful 
to the age in which we live and the religion 
we profess, that I cannot contemplate it with- 
out a feeling of horror that I am disinclined to 
doubt you would share. 

“ With the view, then, of making one last 
solemn attempt to avert such calamities, and 
to attest my earnest desire to prevent them, 
if it be possible, I have selected the bearer 
of this letter, the Honorable Alexander H. 
Stephens, as a military commissioner to pro- 
ceed to your headquarters under flag of truce, 
there to confer and agree on the subjects 
above mentioned ; and I do hereby authorize 
the said Alexander H. Stephens to arrange 
and settle all differences and disiniles which 
may have arisen or may arise in the execu- 
tion of the cartel for exchange of prisoners of 
war, heretofore agreed on between our re- 
spective land and naval forces ; also to agree 
to any just modification that may b(‘ found ne- 
cessary to prevent further misunderstandings 
as to the terms of said cartel ; and finally, to 
enter into such arrangement or understanding 
about the mode of carrying on hostilities be- 
tween the belligerents as shall confine the se- 
verities of the war within such limits as are 
rightfully imposed, not only by modern ci\’ili- 
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zation, but by our common Christianity, I 
am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Jefferson Davis, 

“ Commander-in-Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the Confederate States. 
“To Abraham Lincoln, 

“ Commander-in-Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the United States^ 

Mr. Stephens proceeded as far as Fortress 
Monroe under a flag of truce ; but when he 
reached Newport News, the admiral of the 
Federal fleet arrested his further progress. 
The object of his mission, with a request for 
permission to go to Washington, was made 
known to that officer, who liy telegraph com- 
municated with the Government at Wash- 
ington. The reply of that Government 
was : 

“ The re([iK‘st is inadmissible. The custom- 
ary agents and channels are adequate for all 
needful miliiary communications and confer- 
ences between the United States forces and 
the insurgents.” 

“ 'I'his,” subseijuently wrote Mr. Davis, 
“ was all the notice ever taken of our humane 
propositions. W'e were stigmatized as insur- 
gents, and the door w;is shut in our faces. 
Docs not this demonstrate tin intent to subju- 
gate our States ? ” 
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Mr. Stephens, after his return, wrote the 
following : 

“Richmond, July 8, 1863. 

“ His Excellency, Jefferson Davis : 

“ Sir : Under the authority and instructions 
of your letter to me, on the 2d instant I pro- 
ceeded on the mission therein assigned with- 
out delay. The steamer Torpedo, commanded 
by Lieutenant Hunter Davidson, of the navy, 
was put in readiness as soon as possible, by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, and ten- 
dered for the service. At noon, on the 3d, 
she started down James River, hoisting and 
bearing a flag of truce after passing City 
Point. The next day (the 4th), at about one 
o’clock P.M., when within a few miles of 
Newport News, we were met by a small boat 
of the enemy, carrying two guns, which also 
raised a white flag before approaching us. 

“The officer in command informed Lieu- 
tenant Davidson that he had onlcrs from Ad- 
miral Lee, on board the United States flag- 
ship lying below and tlien in view, 

not to allow any boat or \essel to pass the 
point near which he was stationcal, without 
his permission. Piy this officer I sent to Ad- 
miral Lee a note stating my objects and 
wishes, a copy of which is hereunto annexed, 
marked A. I also sent to the- Admiral, to lie 
forwarded, another in the same laimuage, ad- 

o o' 
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dressed to the officer in command of the 
United States forces at Fortress Monroe. 
The gun -boat proceeded immediately to the 
Minnesota with these despatches, while the 
Torpedo remained at anchor. Between three 
and four o’clock p.m., another boat came up 
to us, bearing the Admiral’s answer, which is 
hereunto annexed, marked B. 

“We remained at or about this point in the 
river until the 6th instant, when, having heard 
nothing further from the Admiral, at twelve 
o’clock M., on that day, I directed Lieuten- 
ant Davidson again to speak the gun-boat on 
guard, and to hand to the officer in command 
another note to the Admiral. This was done. 
A copy of the note is here appended, marked 

C. At half-[)ast two o’clock I’.M., two boats 
approached us from below, one bearing the 
answer from tlie Admiral to my note to him 
on the 4tli. 'Fliis answer is annexed, marked 

D. 

“ The other boat bore the answer of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. II. Ludlow to my note of 
the 4th, ;uhlressed to the ofiieer in command 
at ForLr<‘ss Momaxs A copy of this is an- 
nexed, m. irked L. Lieuleii.int-Coloni'l Lud- 
low also came u]) in person in the boat that 
brought hi, .insuer to me, and conferred with 
Colonel ()uld, on bo.ird the 7 b;/- Clio, upon 
some nuiUors hv tlcsirc’d to sec him about in 
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connection with the exchange of prisoners. 
From the papers appended, embracing the 
correspondence referred to, it will be seen 
that the mission failed from the refusal of the 
enemy to receive or entertain it, holding the 
proposition of such conference ‘ inadmissible.’ 

“ The influence and views that led to this 
determination after so long a consideration on 
the subject, must be left to conjecture. The 
reason assigned for the refusal by the United 
States Secretary of War, to wit : that ‘ the 
customary agents and channels ’ are consider- 
ed adequate for all needful military ‘ commu- 
nications and conferences,’ to one acquainted 
with the facts seems not only unsatisfactory, 
but very singular and unaccountable ; for it 
is certainly known to him that these very 
agents to whom he evidently alhuk's, hereto- 
fore agreed upon in a former confereiu e in 
reference to the exchange of i)risoners (one 
of the subjects embraced in j-our IcUct to me;), 
are now, and have been for sonu- time, dis- 
tinctly at issue on several import. ml points. 
The existing cartel, owing to these dis.igree- 
ments, is virtually suspended, so f.ir as tlie 
exchange of officers on either side is con- 
cerned. Notices of rettdialion liave Ijeen 
given on both sides. 

“The effort, therefore, for the \ery many 
and cogent reasons set forth in your letter of 
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instructions to me, to see if these differences 
could not be removed, and if a clearer under- 
standing between the parties as to the gen- 
eral conduct of the war could not be resorted 
to by either party, was no less in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity, than in strict 
conformity with the uses of belligerents in 
modern times. Deeply impressed as I was 
with these views and feelings, in undertaking 
the mission and asking the conference, I can 
but express my profound regret at the result 
of the effort made to obtain it, and I can but 
entertain the belief that if the conference 
sought had been granted, mutual good could 
have been effected by it ; and if this war, so 
unnatural, so unjust, so unchristian, and so 
inconsistent with every fundamental principle 
of American constitutional liberty, ‘must 
needs ’ continue to be waged against us, that 
at least some of tlu; severer horrors, which 
now so eminently threaten, might have been 
avoided. 

“Very respcetfullj', 

“ Ai.K.X.VNKKR 11. S'l'Kl'iJKNS.” 
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FALL OF VICKSBURG, JULY 4, 1863. 

After Gettysburg the non-combatants were 
fecund in expedients which would have com- 
pelled victory, had they been adopted. But 
unfortunately these military strategists agreed 
on but one point, viz., that the President and 
his cabinet were ignorant of the measures ne- 
cessary to compel victory ; these were in some 
inexplicable way very derelict. The Exavii- 
ner, as the exponent of the critics, foretold 
every evil for the Confederacy, and thus dis- 
couraged the people, and weakened the 
power of the President to serve tlumi. 

Subsequent to the battle of Murfreesboro, 
in January, 1863, attention was concentrated 
upon a campaign in Mississipi)i with X'icks- 
burg as the objective point. Of course', this 
section of country was very dear to the Presi- 
dent, he knew every other family in it, and 
had a passionate desire to save them from 
the desolation that had falltai u[)on our only 
large city. New Orleans. 

On December 28, 1862, General Sherman 
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made an offensive movement and was re- 
pulsed. 

In January, 1863, General Grant landed at 
Young’s Point on the Mississippi River, a few 
miles below, and opposite to Vicksburg, and 
soon after with his large army marched into 
the interior of Mississippi. 

The destruction of valuable stores at Hol- 
ly Springs by General Van Dorn frustrated 
Grant’s plan of operations, and he retreated 
to Memphis. 

Upon General Johnston’s recovery from 
the wound received at Seven Pines, he had 
been assigned, on November 24, 1862, to the 
command of a Geographical Department in- 
cluding the States of Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. 
Mrs. Johnston and I were very intimate 
friends, and the day before his departure I 
went to see them. General Johnston seemed 
ill and dispirited. In answer to a hope ex- 
pressed by me that he would have a brilliant 
campaign, lie said, “ I might if 1 had Lee’s 
chances witli the army of Northern Virginia; ” 
from which I inferred he was very averse to 
leaving Viroinia. 

When the evcnits occurred that have been 
narrated, General Pemberton had felt severely 
the need of cavalry for observation and to keep 
open communications with our trooi^s in Mis- 
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sissippi. As soon as General Johnston as- 
sumed command in person, General Pember- 
ton renewed his strenuous efforts to procure it 
from him, hoping to check the invading army. 

General Johnston arrived at Jackson on 
May 13, 1863, and telegraphed to James A. 
Seddon, Secretary of War, as follows : 

“ I arrived this evening, finding the enemy 
in force between this place and General Pem- 
berton, cutting off communication. I am too 
late.” 

In the order assigning General Johnston to 
the Geographical Department of the West, 
he was directed to repair in person to any 
part of his command, whenever his presence 
might be deemed for the time necessary or 
desirable. 

On May 9, 1863, General Johnston was 
ordered to “ proceed at once to Mississippi 
and take chief command of the forces,” and 
he telegraphed to General Pemberton from 
Tullahoma the same day, “ Disposition of 
troops, as far as understood, judicious. Can 
be readily concentrated against Grant’s army. 

When he reached Jackson, learning tliat 
the enemy was between tliat place and the 
position occupied by General Pemberton’s 
forces, about thirty miles distant, he lialted 
there and opened correspondence with Pem- 
berton, from which a confusion with conse- 
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quent disaster resulted, which might have 
been avoided had he, with or without rein- 
forcements, proceeded to Pemberton’s head- 
quarters in the field. What the confusion or 
want of co-intelligence was, will best appear 
from citing the important part of the de- 
spatches which passed between them. 

On May 13th, General Johnston, then at 
Jackson, sent the following despatch to Gen- 
eral Pemberton, which was received on the 
14th : 

“ I have lately arrived, and learn that Ma- 
jor-General Sherman is between us with four 
divisions at Clinton. It is important to re- 
establish communications, that you may be 
reinforced, if practical>le. I come up on his 
rear at once, d'o l)eat such a detachment 
would be of immense value. The troops 
here could co-operate ; all the strength you 
can quickly assemble should be brought. 
Time is all-imporlant.” 

On the; saiiK' day, the i/lth, General Pem- 
berton, then at l>o\ina, re|)Iied : 

“ 1 ha\'(; the honor to acknowledge rcceii)t 
of your communication. 1 moved at once 
with whoh; .ivailahle force, about si.Kteen 
thousand, leaxing \’.uighn’s brigade, about 
fifteen hninlred, at l>ig I'lack bridge' ; Tilgh- 
man’s brigade, fifteen hnndriid, now at Bald- 
win’s Ferry, I ha\ e ordered to bring up the 
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rear of my column ; he will be, however, fif- 
teen or twenty miles behind it. 

“ Baldwin’s Ferry will be left, necessarily, 
unprotected. To hold Vicksbur”- are Smith’s 
and Forney’s divisions, extending from Sny- 
der’s Mills to Warrenton, numbering effec- 
tives, seven thousand eight hundred men. 
. . . I do not think that you fully compre- 

hend the position that Vicksburg will be left 
in, but I comply at once with your order.” 

On the same day General Pemberton, 
after his arrival at Edward’s Depot, called a 
council of war of all the general officers 
present. He placed General Johnston’s de- 
spatch before them, and stated his own views 
against the propriety of an advance, but ex- 
pressed the opinion- that the only j^ossibility 
of success would be by a movement ujjon the 
enemy’s communications. 

A majority of the officers present cx])rcssed 
themselves favorable to the plan indicated by 
General Johnston. . . . General Pem- 

berton then sent the following despatch to 
General Johnston ; 


“Edward’s M.i\ i iSo’ 

“I shall move as early to-morrow morning 
as practicable, with a column of se\entecn 
thousand men, to Dillon’s, situated on the 
main road leading from Raymond to Port 
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Gibson, seven and a half miles from Edward’s 
Depot. The object is to cut the enemy’s 
communications and to force him to attack me, 
as I do not consider my force sufficient to jus- 
tify an attack on the enemy in position, or to 
attempt to cut my way to Jackson. At this 
point your nearest communication would be 
through Raymond.” 

The movement commenced at i p.m. on 
the 1 5th. General Pemberton states that the 
force at Clinton was an army corps, numeri- 
cally greater than his whole available force in 
the field ; that “ the enemy had at least an 
equal force to the south, on my right flank, 
which would Ixi miarer Vicksl)iirg than my- 
self in case I should make the movement 
proposed. I had, moreover, positive informa- 
tion that he was daily increasing his strength. 
I also h'arned, on reaehiiig luhvard’s De[)Ot, 
that one division of the enemy (A. J. Smith’s) 
was at or near 1 )illon’s.” 

On the morning of the i6th, about 6.30 
o’clock, Colonel Wirt A<lams, commanding 
the cavalry, repoiled to General Pcanberton 
that hi, piekels were skirmishing with the 
enemy on the Raymond road, in our front. 
At the same moment a courier arrived and 
delivereil the f( )llowing dcs])atch from tjcneral 
fohnstnn : 

Voi 11-7 
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Canton Road, ten miles from Jackson, 
“May 15, 1863, 8.30 A.M. 

“ Our being compelled to leave Jackson 
makes your plan impracticable. The only 
mode by which we can unite is by your 
moving directly to Clinton and informing 
me, that we may move to that point with 
about six thousand.” 

Pemberton reversed his column to return 
to Edward’s Depot and take the Brownsville 
road, so as to proceed toward Clinton, on the 
north side of the railroad, and sent a reply to 
General Johnston to notify him of the retro- 
grade movement. Just as the reverse move- 
ment commenced, the enemy opened fire with 
artillery and attacked Pemberton at Big 
Black, defeated, and forced him to retire to 
Vicksburg. 

On the morning of th<‘ iSth, the troops 
were, from right to left, on the defence, and 
102 pieces of artillery, mostly fu Id pieces, 
were placed in position. Grant’s ariin ap- 
peared before the city on tlu> i Sili. 

Pemberton relied u[)on the co-opc ration of 
a relieving army before any iiuestnu nt couKl 
be made, and had end(*a\’ored to s( cure sup- 
plies for the duration of an ordinary siege. 

On May 2=5 th, General Grant tele”ra[)li< d 
General Halleck at Washington • “ 1 can 
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manage the force in Vicksburg and an attack- 
ing force of 30,ocx>. My effective force is 
50,000;” and General Johnston telegraphed 
to Richmond that the troops he had at his dis- 
posal against Grant amounted to 24,000, not 
including Jackson’s cavalry command. 

On May i8th, General Pemberton received 
by courier a communication from General 
Johnston containing these words : “ IfHayne’s 
Bluff is untenable, Vicksburg is of no value 
and cannot be held. If you are invested in 
Vicksburg you must ultimately surrender. 
Under these circumstances, instead of losing 
both troops and place, we must if possible 
save the troops. If it is not too late, evacuate 
Vicksburg and it.s dependences, and march to 
the northeast.” 

Relying upon his Government and General 
Johnston to raise the siege. General Pember- 
ton called a council of war, laid Johnston’s 
communication before them, and requested 
their opinion. It was unanimous that “it 
was impossible to witlulraw the army from this 
position with such morale and match'iel as to 
he of further seiwice to the* Confederacy.” 
He then announci'd his dc'cision to hold 
Vicksburg as long as possible. 

On May i(;th two assaults w'ere made, on 
th(‘ left .mil ec-nlrc'. Both Avere repulsed 
and he a\ y loss iniheted , the enemy then con- 
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fined himself to gradual approaches and 
mining. Our loss was small. 

How to dispose of the women and chil- 
dren during the siege was a problem which 
could be solved in only one way, viz., they 
must stay at home. Their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, or sons were many of them in the 
army of Northern Virginia, or in the West. 
The money left with their families was all 
exhausted; all industries were at a standstill. 
The interior of Mississippi had been desolated 
by fire and sword, and the women and chil- 
dren could not exist there unprotected and 
without food ; so they grappled with the ills 
they knew, and remained at home. Caves 
were dug in the high clay hills, and th(;re the 
non-combatants dwelt in darkness whili; the 
shells were flying. l>y the light of laini)s 
they mended, patched, and darm-d for the 
soldiers, knitted them socks, and rendered 
every other service that brave and tender 
women learn to perform in thi‘ hour of dan- 
ger. I saw one bright young bride, u hose- 
arm had been shattered b\’ a jneee of shell 
and afterward amputated; and a man avIio 
was there during the siege said, on | nly 20th : 
“We noticed one man with his wife in his 
arms — she having fainted with fright ;:l tin- 
explosion of a shell within a f \v le<-t of in-r. 
A shell burst in the midst tif s< \ er.d ( hildren 
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who were making their way out of danger, 
•and the dirt thrown up by the explosion 
knocked three of them down, but fortunately 
did no injury. The little ones picked them- 
selves up as quick as possible, and wiping the 
dust from their eyes, hastened on.” 

The women nursed the sick and wounded, 
ate mule and horse meat, and bread made of 
spoiled flour, with parched corn boiled for cof- 
fee ; but they listened to the whistling shells 
undaunted, nothing fearing except for the 
lives of those who were fighting far and near. 

General Grant telegraphed to Washington, 
on June 8th, “ Vicksburg is closely invested. 
I have a spare force of about 30,000 men with 
which to repel anything from the rear ; ” and 
on the I ith, General Johnston telegraphed to 
Richmond : “ I have not at my disposal 

half the trooi)s net'essary. It is for the Gov- 
ernment to detcTinine what I)e])arLment, if 
any, can furnish the rclnhircements required. 
I cannot know here General Hragg’s wants 
com[)ared with iniiu'. 'I'he Government can 
make such comparisons.” 

As already st.iled, General Johnston had 
been assigned to (he coinmaml of a geograph- 
ical de[)artment th.il included the State of 
Tennessee, and therefore General Ilrag'g’s 
command was subject lo General )ohnston’s 
orders ; but ( leneral Johnston seemed to re- 
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gard it differently, and telegraphed the Sec- 
retary of War on June 12th: “I have not 
considered myself commanding in Tennessee 
since assignment here, and should not have 
felt authorized to take troops from that De- 
partment after having been informed by the 
Executive that no more could be spared. To 
take from Bragg a force which would make 
this army fit to oppose Grant, would involve 
yielding Tennessee. It is for the Govern- 
ment to decide between this State and Ten- 
nessee.” 

On the 15th he telegraphed, “I consider 
saving Vicksburg hopele.ss.” To this last 
despatch the Secretary of War replied on the 
16th : “Your telegram grieves and alarms us. 
Vicksburg must not be lost, at least without a 
struggle. The interest and honor of the Con- 
federacy forbid it. I rely on you still to avert 
the loss. If better resource does not offer, 
you must hazard attack. It may be* mach* in 
concert with the garrison, if practicable, but 
otherwise without. By day or night, as you 
think best.” And again, on tlu“ 2 i st : “ ( )nly 
my convictions of almost imperative* necessity 
for action induces the official despatch I have 
just sent you. On every ground 1 ha\ e* great 
deference to your judgment and milit.iry ge- 
nius, but I feel it right to share, if need be to 
take, the responsibility and leave you free to 
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follow the most desperate course the occasion 
may demand. Rely upon it, the eyes' and 
hopes of the whole Confederacy are upon 
you, with the full confidence that you will act, 
and with the sentiment that it were better to 
fail nobly daring, than, through prudence 
even, to be hiactive. I look to attack in the 
last resort, but rely on your resources of gen- 
eralship to suggest less desperate modes of 
relief. ... I rely on you for all possible 
to save Vicksburg.” On June 27th, General 
Grant telegraphed General Halleck : “Joe 
Johnston has postponed his attack until he 
can receive io,cxx) reinforcements nowon their 
way from Bragg’s army. They are expect- 
ed early ne.xt week. I feel strong enough 
against this increase, and do not despair of 
having Vicksburg before their arrival.” 

After being besieged for forty-seven days 
and nights, the brave trooi)s, exposed to 
burning sun and drenching nights, confined 
to the narrow limits of the trench, with their 
limbs cramped and swollen, and growing weak 
and attemuated, felt and knc'w the end was 
near. 'I'hey IkkI repulsed the enemy’s n - 
peated assaults, and driven him discomfited 
from the trenches ; they had taken five stand 
of colors as troplues of llieir prowess, 1 ut 
now the time had c ome when man could do 
'I’hey were jdiysically unable to 


no more. 
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make a sortie, and all hope of outside relief 
from Johnston was gone. General Pember- 
ton therefore resolved to seek terms of capit- 
ulation, and the city surrendered to General 
Grant on July 4th.* 

General Grant immediately telegraphed to 
Washington. “ The enemy surrendered this 
morning. . . . General Sherman will 

face immediately on Johnston and drive him 
from the State.” 

On July 17th, General Johnston aban- 
doned Jackson and retreated into the in- 
terior.”! 


* On May 9, 1864, General Pcmlicrton his cnmuiission 

and expressed his willingness to sene in the tanks; the 1‘iesident 
conferred on him a lieutenant-colonelcy of aiiilicry. 

f “General Johnston is retreating on the east Mile uf I Vail Kiver, 
and I can only learn from him of sucli vagin* niii|<os< ^ .is w<-ie un- 
folded when he held his army hefoie Kichiiioiul.” — I.fitei of riesi- 
dent Davis to General Lee, July 21, 1863. 



CHAPTER XLII. 


PRESIDENT DAVIS’S LETTER TO GENERAL JOHN- 
STON AFTER THE FALL OF VICKSBURG. 

“Richmond, July 15, 1863. 

General J. E. Johnston, Commanding, 

etc. 

''General: Your despatch of the 5 th in- 
stant stating* that you ' considered ’ your ' as- 
signment to the immediate command in Mis- 
sissippi ' as giving you ^ a new position ' and 
as ' limiting your authority,’ being a repeti- 
tion of a statement which you were informed 
was a grave error, and being pcTsistcd in af- 
ter your failure to point out, when requested, 
the letter or ch'spatcli justifying you in such a 
conclusion, rendered it n(‘cessary, as you were 
informed in m)' d(*s[)atch of the 8 th instant, 
that I should make a more extended re])ly 
than could 1)(‘ gi\'en in a telegram. That 
there may be no p()ssil)l(* room for furtlier 
mistake in this mattcu', [ am c()m[)elled to re- 
cajatulate the substance of all orders and in- 
structions giv'cn to you, so far as they bear 
on this question. 

On Novembf*!' 2.|th last you were assigned, 
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by Special Order No. 275, to a defined geo- 
graphical command. The description in- 
cluded a portion of Western North Carolina 
and Northern Georgia, the States of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi, and that por- 
tion of the State of Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River. The order concluded in 
the following language : ‘ General Johnston 
will, for the purpose of correspondence and re- 
ports, establish his headquarters at Chatta- 
nooga, or such other place as in his judgment 
will best secure communication with the 
troops within the limits of his command, and 
will repair in person to any part of said com- 
mand, whenever his presence may for the 
time be necessary, or desirable. 

“This command by its terms embraced the 
armies under command of General Bragg in 
Tennessee, of General Pemberton at Vicks- 
burg, as well as those at Port I ludson. Mo- 
bile, and the forces in Last 'Peiinessee. 

“This general order has ne\er been 
changed nor modified, so as to alfeet your 
command, in a single particular, nor has jour 
control over it been interfered with. I h.ive 
as Commander-in-Chiet gixenjou some or- 
ders which will be hereafter noticed, not one 
of them however indicating in any manner 
•that the general control conlidod to jou was 
restricted or impairc-il. 
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"You exercised this command by visiting 
in person the armies at Murfreesboro, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, and elsewhere, and on January 
2 2d I wrote to you, directing that you should 
repair in person to the army at Tullahoma, on 
account of a reported’want of harmony and 
confidence between General Bragg and his 
officers and troops. This letter closed with 
the following passages : ‘ As that army is 

part of your command, no order will be neces- 
sary to give you authority there, as, whether 
present or absent, you have a right to direct 
its operations, and to do whatever belongs to 
the General Commanding.’ 

" Language cannot be plainer than this, and 
although the different armies in your geo- 
graphical district were ordered to report di- 
rectly to Richmond as well as to yourself, this 
was done solely to avoid the evil that would 
result from reporting througli you when your 
headcpiarters miglil be, and it was expected 
freciuently would be, so located as to cre- 
ate delays injurious to the public interest. 

" While; at Tullahoma 3'<)u diil not hesitate 
to order troo[)s from General I’emiberton’s 
army, and learning that you had ordered the 
divisie)!! of cavalrj' from North Mississi[)pi to 
Tennessee, I telet^raphed to you that this 
order left Mississij)])i exposed to cavalry raids 
without means of checking them. J 'on, did noL 
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change your orders* and although I thought 
them injudicious, I refrained from exercising 
my authority in deference to your views. 

“ When I learned that prejudice and malig- 
nity had so undermined the confidence of the 
troops at Vicksburg ifl their commander as to 
threaten disaster, I deemed the circumstances 
such as to present the case foreseen in Spe- 
cial Order No. 275, that you should ‘ repair in 
person to any part of said command whenever 
your presence might be for the time necessary 
or desirable.’ 

" You were therefore ordered, on May 9th, 
to ‘ proceed at once to Mississippi and take 
chief command of the forces, giving to those in 
the field, as far as practicable, the encourage- 
ment and benefit of your personal direction.’ 

“ Some details were added about reinforce- 
ments, but not a word affecting in the remot- 
est degree your authority to commantl j-our 
geographical district. 

“ On June 4th you tcl(‘graphed to th<‘ 
Secretary of War, in response to his iiujuirj, 
saying: ‘My only plan is to reli(‘\e Vicks- 
burg; my force is far too small for the' ])iir- 
pose. Tell me if you can incns'ise it, and 
how much.’ To which he answered on the 
5th : ‘ I regret inability to promise more 


* TllL It lllLS llL tllL lUlllurs. 
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troops, as we have drained resources, even 
to the danger of several points. You know 
best concerning General Bragg’s army, but I 
fear to withdraw more. We are too far out- 
numbered in Virginia to spare any,’ etc. 

“On June 8th the Secretary was more ex- 
plicit, if possible. He said : ' Do you advise 
more reinforcements from General Bragg ? 
You, as Commandant of the Department, 
have power so to order if you, in view of the 
whole case, so determine.’ 

“ On June loth you answered that it was 
for the Government to determine what de- 
partment could furnish the reinforcements, 
that you could not know how General Bragg’s 
wants compared witli yours, and that the 
Government could make the comparison. 
Your statements that tin* Government in 
Richmond was Ixlter al)le to judge of the 
relative* nect'ssities of the armies und(*r your 
command than you were, and the further 
stat('ment that )ou could not know liow Gen- 
eral Bragg’s want-, ecnnicau d with jours, were 
considered exlraordinai j' , lull as they wc'rc* 
accom[)anitd In the r(‘mark that ihc* .Secre- 
tary’s despatch h.id been impcifclly deci- 
phered, no obsc'in .itioii wa-. made* on them 
till the rc'ce ipt of j'our telcgiam to the* Sex re*- 
tary of the 12th instant, staling, ‘1 ha\ e not 
conside-reel myse II e ommauding in Tenne‘sse:e 
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change your orders* and although I thought 
them injudicious, I refrained from exercising 
my authority in deference to your views. 

“ When I learned that prejudice and malig- 
nity had so undermined the confidence of the 
troops at Vicksburg ift their commander as to 
threaten disaster, I deemed the circumstances 
such as to present the case foreseen in Spe- 
cial Order No. 275, that you should ‘ repair in 
person to any part of said command whenever 
your presence might be for the time necessary 
or desirable.’ 

“ You were therefore ordered, on May 9th, 
to ‘ proceed at once to Mississippi and take 
chief command of the forces, giving to those in 
the field, as far as practicable, the encourage- 
ment and benefit of your personal direction.’ 

" Some details were added about reinforce- 
ments, but not a word affecting in the remot- 
est degree your authority to cominaml your 
geographical district. 

" On June 4th you telegraphed to the 
Secretary of War, in response to his iiupiir) , 
saying: ‘My only plan is to relieve \’i( ks- 
burg; my force is far too small for the pur- 
pose. Tell me if you can increase it, and 
how much.’ To which he answ creel on the 
5th : ‘ I regret inability to promise more 


* The it lilts lit lilt .iiuln)i’s. 
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troops, as we have drained resources, even 
to the danger of several points. You know 
best concerning General Bragg’s army, but I 
fear to withdraw more. We are too far out- 
numbered in Virginia to spare any,' etc. 

“ On June 8th the Secretary was more ex- 
plicit, if possible. He said : ‘ Do you advise 
more reinforcements from General Bragg ? 
You, as Commandant of the Department, 
have power so to order if you, in view of the 
whole case, so determine.’ 

“ On June lotli you answered that it was 
for the Government to determine what de- 
partment could furnish the reinforcements, 
that you could not know how General Bragg’s 
wants compared with yours, and that the 
Government could make the comparison. 
Your statements that the' Government in 
Richmond was Ix'tter able to judj^e of the 
relative necessities of the armies under your 
command than you were, and the further 
statement that you ( oiild not know how Gen- 
eral Brae^’s want-, compared u ith ) ours, were 
considered extraordinary ; l)ul as they -were 
accompanied bj the remark ih.il the .Secre- 
tary’s despatch had l)e('n im|)( 1 fectly deci 
phered, no ohseiaatiou wa-. made on tlu'm 
till th(“ I'eceipt of your teh'^iMm to the Secre- 
tary of the 1 2th instant, statintt, ‘I ha\ ( not 
considered myself (ominandiu'; in Tennessee 
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since assignment here, and should not have 
felt authorized to take troops from that De- 
partment after having been informed by the 
Executive that no more coujd be spared.’ 

“ My surprise at these two statements was 
extreme. You had never been ‘ assigned to 
the Mississippi command.’ You went there 
under the circumstances and orders already 
quoted, and no justification whatever is per- 
ceived for your abandonment of your duties 
as Commanding General of the geographical 
district to which you were assigned. 

“ Orders as explicit as those under which 
you were sent to the West, and under which 
you continued to act up to May 9th, when 
you were directed to repair in person to 
Mississippi, can only be impaired or set aside 
by subsequent orders, equally explicit ; and 
your announcement that you liad ceased to 
consider yourself charged with the control of 
affairs in Tennessee because ordered to r(‘- 
pair in person to Mississij)[)i, both places be- 
ing within the command to which jou were 
assigned, was too grave to be overlooked ; 
and when to this was addcil the assertion that 
you should not have felt authorized to draw 
troops from that Department ('rennessee) 

‘ after being informed by the h>;ecuti\e that 
no more could be spared,’ 1 was unabl<> to 
account for your language, being entirely con- 
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fident that I had never given you any such 
information. 

“ I shall now proceed to separate your two 
statements, and begin with that which relates 
to your ‘ not considering ’ yourself command- 
ing in Tennessee, since assignment ‘ here,’ 
i.e., in Mississippi. 

“When you received my telegram of June 
15th, informing you that ‘the order to go to 
Mississippi did not diminish your authority in 
Tennessee, both being in the country placed 
under your command in original assignment,’ 
accompanied by an inquiry about the infor- 
mation said to have been derived from me, 
restricting your authority to transfer troops, 
your answer on June 16th was, ‘ I meant to 
tell the Secretary of War, that I considered 
the order directing me to command here as 
limiting my authority to this I )(‘partmcnt, es- 
pecially when tliat onlcr was accompanied by 
War Department orders transferring troops 
from Tennessee to Mississippi.’ 

“This is in substance a n'[)etilion of the 
previous slal<‘nient without any rc-ason lieing 
triven for it. I'lu- f.ict of orders l)eing sent to 
you lo translVr soiiu' of tli(‘ tr()()[)s in your 
DcparluKTit from one point to anotlua" to 
whic'li you \v(‘r(‘ procc^cnlin^ in person, could 
i(ivi‘ no ])ossil>I(‘ ground for 3 our 'consider- 
ing-’ tliat Sp(*('ial Ordor, No. 275, was rc- 
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scinded or modified. Your command of your 
geographical district did not make you inde- 
pendent of my orders as your superior officer, 
and when you were directed by me to take 
troops with you to Mississippi, your control 
over the district to which you were assigned 
was in no way involved. But the statement 
that troops were transferred from Tennessee 
to Mississippi by order of the War Depart- 
ment, when you were directed to repair to 
the latter State, gives but half the fact, for 
although you were ordered to take with you 
three thousand good trooi)S, you were told to 
replace them by .a greater numb(;r, then on 
their way to Mississippi, and whom you were 
requested to divert to Tennessee, the pur- 
pose being to hasten r(‘inforc('menls to Pem- 
berton without weakening Bragg. 1 his was 
in deference to your own opinion, th;it Bragg 
could not be safely weakened, nay, tliat he 
ought even to be reinforced at I’emberton’s 
expense; for you had just ordered troops irom 
Pemberton’s command to reiiilorce I’liMgg. I 
differed in opinion from )ou, and thought 
Vicksburg far more <'X[iosed to dan"< r ih.an 
Bragg, and was urging torn aril ninloici- 
ments to that point, both Inun C'.iiolina .and 
Virginia, before you were dii'ecti d to ;i'; aiine 
command in person in ?\Iii^i .siopi. 

“ I find nothing then < ither in \onr desp.Uch 
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of June 16th, nor in any subsequent commu- 
nication from you, giving a justification for 
your saying, that you ‘ had not considered 
yourself commanding in Tennessee, since as- 
signment here’ {i.e., in Mississippi). Your 
despatch of the 5th instant is again a sub- 
stantial repetition of the same statement with- 
out a word of reason to justify it. You say, 
' I considered my assignment to the immediate 
command in Mississippi as giving me a new 
position, and limiting my authority to this 
Department.' I have characterized this as a 
Gfrave error, and in view of all the facts can- 

o 

not otherwise regard it. I must add that a 
review of your correspondence shows a con- 
stant desire on your part, beginnin;^^ early in 
January, that I should change the order plac- 
ing Tcnness(‘e and Mississii)pi in one com- 
mand under your direction, and a constant in- 
dication on my part, whenever I wrote on the 
subject, that in my judgment tin; public ser- 
vice recpiir(id that the armies should he sub- 
ject to your control. 

I now proct‘ed to your second statement, 
in your t(‘l<*grani of [une 12th, that ‘you 
should not Iiav(! felt authorized to takfi trooj)s 
from that n<‘partin(*nt (d'eniuissc'cO aftca* hav- 
ing been informed l)y th(' Executive that no 
more could he sj)ar(*d.’ 

To my incpiiry for the l)asis of this statc- 
Vul. II - 2S 
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merit, you answered on the i6th, by what 
was in substance a reiteration of it. 

“ I again requested, on the i yth, that you 
should refer by date to any such communica- 
tion as that alleged by you. Y ou answered 
on June 20th, apologized for carelessness in 
your first reply, and referred me to a passage 
from my telegram to you of May 20th, and to 
one from the Secretary of War of June 5th, 
and then informed me that you considered 
‘ Executive ’ as including the Secretary of War. 

“ Your telegram of June 1 2th was addressed 
to the Secretary of War in the second person ; 
it begins ‘Your despatch,’ and then speaks 
of the Executive in the third person, and on 
reading it, it was not supposed that tlu; word 
‘Executive’ referred to anyone but myself; 
but of course, in a matter like this, your own 
explanation of your meaning is cont lusi\c‘. 

“The telegram of the- Secretary of W'ar of 
June 5th, followed by that of June 8di, con- 
veyed unmistakably the \ery n \erse of the 
meaning you attril)ute to tlunn, .ind your ref- 
erence to them as supporting } our position 
is unintelligible. I revert theri-foie to my 
telegram of May 28th. d'hat t( le ;ram uas in 
answer to one from you in whiili \ on st.ited 
that, on the arriial of certain reinfoia ements, 
then on the way, you would h.i\< about 
23,000; that Pemberton eouM be sa\eil 
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only by beating Grant; and you added, 

‘ unless you can promise more troops we 
must try with that number. The odds against 
us will be very great. Can you add seven 
thousand ? ’ 

“ My reply was ' The reinforcements sent 
to you exceed by, say seven thousand, the 
estimate of your despatch of 27th instant. We 
have withheld nothing which it was practica- 
ble to give you. We cannot hope for numer- 
ical quantity, and time will probably increase 
the disparity.' 

“ It is on this language that you rely to sup- 
port a statement that I Informed you no more 
troops could be spared from Tennessee, and 
as restricting your I'ij^ht to draw troops from 
that Department. It bears no such construc- 
tion. The reinforcements sent to you, with 
an exception pn'sendy to be noticed, were 
from points outside of your Department. You 
had, in telc'^rams of May ist, 2d, and 7th, and 
others, made repe.itecl a[)plicalions to have 
troops witlidrawn from other Departments to 
your aid ; you \v('re inlornusl that we would 
s^ive all the aid we possibly could. Of your 
rij^ht to onh-r an\' < hanq<‘ made in the distri- 
bution of troops in j our own district, no doubt 
had ever been suqqested by yourself, nor 
could occur to y>ur siqxriois here, fur they 
had given you the authority. 
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“ The reinforcements which went with you 
from Tennessee were (as already explained 
and as was communicated to you at the time) 
a mere exchange for other troops sent from 
Virginia. 

"The troops subsequently sent to you from 
Bragg were forwarded by him under the 
following despatch from me of May 22d: 
‘The vital issue of holding the Mississippi at 
Vicksburg is dependent on the success of 
General Johnston in an attack on the invest- 
ing force. The intelligence from there is dis- 
couraging. Can you aid him ? If so, and yoti 
are zoithoiit orders from General folinston, 
act on your judgment.’ 

" The words that I now underscore suffice 
to show how thoroughly your right of com- 
mand of the troops in 'i'ennessoo was recog- 
nized. I knew from your own ord( rs that you 
thought it more advisal)l(‘ to ilraw trooj)s from 
Mississippi to reinforce Hragg, than to send 
troops from the latter to Pemberton ; and one 
of the reasons which induced the insiruclion 
to you to proceed to Mississi[)j)i was the con- 
viction that your \iews on tlie point would 
be changed on arrival in Mississippi. .Still, 
although convinced myself that troops might 
be spared from Bragg’s army without very 
great danger, and that Vicksburg was on the 
contrary in imminent peril, I was unwilling to 
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overrule your judgment of the distribution of 
your troops while you were on the spot, and, 
therefore, simply left to General Bragg the 
power to aid you, if he could, and if you had 
not given contrary orders. 

“The cavalry sent to you from Tennessee 
was sent on a similar despatch from the Sec- 
retary of War to General Bragg, informing 
him of your earnest appeal for cavalry, and 
asking him if he could spare any. Your re- 
quest was for a regiment of cavalry to be sent 
to you from Georgia. My despatch of May 
1 8th pointed out to you the delay which a 
compliance would involve, and suggested that 
cavalry could be drawn from another part of 
your Department, as had been previously in- 
dicated. 

“In no manner, by no act, by no language, 
either of myself or of the Secretary of War, 
has your authority to draw troo[)s from one 
portion of your l)<-pailinent to anotlier been 
withdrawn, restric ted, or inodilied. 

“Now that X’icksl iiirg lias (.lisastrously fal- 
len, this sul)ji'( t would i)res<'nt no pressing de- 
mand for .Ulention, ,ind its e\:iminaLion would 
have been posl])oned to a fiiiure period, had 
not your desp.itc h of the 5lh instant, with its 
persistent repetition of slati'inents which 1 
had infonni d \ou w'ere ( rroneous and w'ith- 
out adtluciii'’ a siimle fact Uj .sustain them, in- 

o o 
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duced me to terminate the matter at once by 
a review of all the facts. 

“ The original mistakes in your telegram of 
June 1 2th, would gladly have been overlooked 
as accidental, if acknowledged when pointed 
out. The perseverance with which they have 
been insisted on, has not permitted me to 
pass them by as a mere oversight, or, by re- 
fraining from an answer, to seem to admit the 
justice of some of the statements. 

“ Respectfully, etc., 

(Signed) “ JkI'U-'urson Davis.” 

Telegrams sent by Gmeral Johnston from jnehson, Miss., to 
Richmond, I "a. 


“MiiyaS, 1863. 

“To President Davis; It is reported lli.it the last mfantiy 
coming leave Montgomery to-n I [^1 it. Wlieii tin*} ain\c I .shall li.ue 
about twenty-three thousand. 

“Pemberton can be saved hiuitui ^ (inuit. Thil<‘ss\nu 

can promise more troops TiV must /; y wit a tuiit iniu:^ ) . 

“ The odds against us will he \«i\ ;.Meat (‘.m )mii .i(l<l y,(icx)? 
I asked for another Majur-deiu-i.d, AN ih >\, "i u1im(\(i ynu m.iy 
prefer. We want good (leiieial (tlfm-is ijuuKl) I haNetooiisiii- 
ize an army and collect ainiiiunition, pi<<\ isimis, .ni<l u.m jM.ii.mmi ” 

“ JllllC lo, 

“ To Secretary OK War : \(.urd. .p.ii. I- .d fpn. Sili nidpli. 1 
received. You do not give oidei-. in i.l'.-ii.I 1.1 ih.* h.miiIv .ij.- 
pointed General Oflicers. 1 ’least* du n 

“Ihave not at my (disposal?*) li.dl ih< I ii.M.p, n. . , s- 

sary. It is for the Govennnent to deltiimiiewli.il 1 >« pai tnieni, il 
any, can furnish the reiiifoiLeiiients ictiiiii. .1 


'** Word not legible in cipher di sp.-itch. 
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cannot know General Bragg’s wants, compared with mine. 
The Government can make such comparisons.” 


“June 12, 18G3. 

“To THE Secretary of War: Your despatch of 8ih imper- 
fectly deciphered and partially answered on the loth. I have not 
considered myself commanding in Tennessee since assignment heie, 
and should nut have felt authoiized to take troops from diat Depart- 
ment, after having been informed by the Executive that no more 
could be spared. To take from Bragg a force which would make 
this army fit to oppose Grant would involve yielding Tennessee. 

“It is for the Government to decide between this State and Ten- 
nessee.” 


“June 16, 1863. 

“To THE rRESiDENT; Voiir despatch of 15th is received. I 
considered the older directing me to command here as limiting my 
authority to this Department. Especially when that order, accom- 
jianicd by War I )ei)artinenl oidois tiansfeiring troojis from Tennes- 
see to Mississippi, and wliether cuininanding theie or not, that your 
reply to my application for nmre tioops, that none could be spared, 
would liave made it impio})er foi me to oiiler more fiom Tennessee, 
“rerinit me to lejicat th.il an ollicei having a t.isk like mine, far 
above his al)ililies, cannot in addition command other remote De- 
partments. . . 


“Jimreo, i<S63. 

“To 'rilE I'KKSIOKN l' ; I imi( li logiet llie caielessness of my le- 
ply of die i()lli, to y«iiii t«*h’''i.im dl du* I5t!i. 

“ 111 my desp.itc h « )1 I 2 di td tin* St i ii t.uy of Wai, I lefeiiedto 
tlie wolds, ‘ \\r w illilu Id imdimg wliuhil w.is ]ii:u lu able to give*.’ 
Ill ydiii lilegiaiiidl May .’Slli, and tin* It .mi ol llir Si i ictaiy td 
Wai to me ol }imc c;lh, r\t cpI tin Iasi sfiiltmr, I idiisideied ‘J \- 
eciitive ’ as iiu ludiiij; I lit: Si*i iclaiy dt W.ii “ 


‘M’\Nn\ Cm 1 K Camt, July t;di, 

. /./ I \( nst IN, I Illy 7, iSf) 5 

“'ro'iiii' I’kI'SidI'.n r \ dill dis|iiulidl [nno 301I1 is ms fi\cd. 
I Ldiisidt It il iiiv assi'oimrnl Id tlio imim dialt i diiim.unl .11 Mis-is- 
sippi .IS gi\ iiig lilt* a 111 w pdsilidii and Imiil in<’, iiiy .iiidioi ity td diis 
Detiailmeiit. Tlie oidering of the Wai J )ci»aitiuent tiansfeii mg 
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three separate bodies of troops from General Bragg’s army to this— 
two of them without my knowledge, and all of them without con- 
sulting me, would have convinced me, liad I doubted these orders 
of the War Department expressed its judgment of the number of 
troops to be transferred from Tennessee. 

“ I could no more control this judgment by increasing the num- 
bers than by forbidding the transfer. 

“I regret very much that an impression which seemed to be 
natural should be regarded as a strange error. I thank your Excel- 
lency for your approval of the several recommendations you men- 
tion.” 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AT CHARLESTON. 

The defence of Charleston against a demon- 
stration by land and sea was the most note- 
worthy event of the summer of 1863. Foiled 
in their naval attack in April, the next effort 
was to occupy Morris Island and reduce Fort 
Sumter. Owing to the lack of diligence on the 
part of General lleauregard, General Gilmore 
secretly placed in battery 47 pieces of artillery 
in close vicinity to the Confederate pickets. 

On July 10th, an assaulting^ column 2,500 
strong cre[)t up b’olly River ; the iron-clad 
fleet occupied the main ship channel off Mor- 
ris Island. A.xemen felled the interposing 
trees, and the concc-aled battery opened fire 
on the Confeileratt; lines. Tlu; garrison was 
on the alert. 

Just at break of day on the i ith, the Sev- 
enth ( cjniK'ctieuL regiment charged the; works, 
:ind went o\er the ontei line, through a ter- 
rible fire from the C'onleilerate rillc’S. The 
fort opened on llu-m with three howitzers, 
and they were routisl. 

Although this assault on I'Ort Whigner was 
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repulsed, the neglect to make reconnoissances 
in time to prevent the battery on Folly Island 
from being established, compelled the evacu- 
ation of Morris Island, except Forts Wagner 
and Gregg. 

General Beauregard subsequently used all 
his engineering skill, and for two months main- 
tained a gallant struggle and kept the enemy 
at bay. 

On July 1 8th, the Federal fleet poured a 
terrific fire into Fort Wagner, but without re- 
ducing it. 

As the curtain of smoke, which had envel- 
oped Wagner all day, slowly lifted, the enemy 
were seen debouching from their first parallel, 
and advancing over the narrow approach be- 
tween it and the fort, d'he garrison of Wag- 
ner sallied forth from the bomb-proof and 
sand hills in the rear, to take their positions 
on the ramparts. 

Colonel Robert G. Shaw, with his col- 
ored troops, led the attack. “ 'J'lic)- went 
forward at a ‘ double quick ’ w ith great ( nergy 
and resolution, but on aj)[)r()a( hing the dileh 
they broke ; the greater ])art of tln'in lollowed 
their Colonel, mounted tlu* ])ar.ipet, an<l pl.uit- 
ed their flag upon the rampart, where Sh.iw 
was shot dead ; while the rest were seized 
with a furious panic, and acted like wild beasts 
let loose from a menagerie. 
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“ They ran away like deer, some crawling 
on their hands and knees.”* By this time the 
enemy was in full retreat, and the conflict was 
virtually ended. 

The demoralization of the negro troops at 
the supreme moment threw the ranks of the 
Federals into disorder. The converging fire 
of artillery and infantry on the narrow approach 
prevented a rally. Few could move within 
the fatal area and live. 

After the second successful defence of 
Wagner, the remainder of the month of July 
and the early part of August were employed 
in establishing batteries to bombard Sumter. 

“At 1.30 I ’. M . on September 6th, an at- 
tempt was made to carry Battery Gregg. In 
five minutes the conflict was ended. 

“ Fort Wai^ner had now been held under 
a furious cannonade by land and .sea, night 
and day, for fifty-seven d.iys, and General 
Beauregard, who had been for some time con- 
sidering the case, and to save the brave men 
forming tlu* garrison of Wagner from the 
d(‘sperate chain es of an ass.iult, gave orders 
for its evacuation.” (• 

f)n the ni'du ol .September 0th the island 
was e\ ai iial< d. The enein)' had now undis- 


I il( Mlnit. 111(1 \sliiii( , Iiid'M ( n\\ I( y, 1 1 93. 

j M.ijoi (iilcliiisl oil iho iJoiciioc ul Cliitilt-sLun. 
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puted possession of the entire island, includ- 
ing the works at Cumming’s Point 

But over Sumter the Confederate flag 
floated, and the demand for its surrender was 
still rejected.* 

Another effort to capture the fort was made 
by the Federals on the evening of September 
8th, and they were again repulsed. After this 
repulse little more was done by the enemy 
for the rest of the year. The forts and the 
city were constantly bombarded, but the peo- 
ple ceased to be alarmed. 

The activity of men of all classes was un- 
tiring. Under all this deadly hail they worked 
with indomitable spirit. The gun -boat, Ash- 
ley was built, finished, and launched under 
fire at Charleston. 

A small earth-work near Sabine Pass, a 
place of great strategical importance, a few 
miles above the entrance to the Sabine River, 
was attacked by a fleet of twenty-three ves- 
sels. The Confederate force was 42 men 
and 2 lieutenants, and it drove the whole 
Federal fleet out of the Pass, captured two 
gun-boats, crippled a third, took 18 guns, 
killed 50, and took 150 prisoners, f 

* On Octol)ei 16, 1862, Jolin MiIlIkU, Iho lush p.Umd, .it 

Riclimond. IIcli.ul twi) sims 111 tlic Confctlt i.ilt* aiiiiy ; one, 'I'. K. 
Milcliell. p ( aptain, fell at his post when in coniuiand of 1 01 1 Suintei. 

f For a lull account, see The Rise and I all of the Cunlcdciatc 
Government, by Jelfcibon Davis. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


LETTER TO IIIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 

Mr. Davis’s early education had al 
inclined him to see in the Roman Cath 
friends who could not be alienated fron 
oppressed. He addressed the following 
ter to His Holiness. 


“Richmond, September 23, ] 

“ Very Venerable Sovereign Pontiff : 

“ The letters which you have writte 
the clergy of New Orleans and New 
have been communicated to me, and I 
read with emotion the deep grief thcreir 
pressed for the ruin and devastation cs 
by the war which is now being waged b 
United States against the States and p( 
which have selected me as their Presi 
and your orders to your clergy to exhor 
])C‘ople to peace and charily. I am d< 
sensible of the Christian charity which 
impelled you to this reiterated appeal tc 
clergy. It is for this reason that I feel i 
duty to express personally, and in the i 
of the Confederate States, our gratitiuh 
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such sentiments of Christian good feeling and 
love, and to assure Your Holiness that the 
people, threatened even on their own hearths 
with the most cruel oppression and terrible 
carnage, is desirous now, as it has always 
been, to see the end of this impious war ; 
that we have ever addressed prayers to 
Heaven for that issue which Your Holiness 
now desires ; that we desire none of our ene- 
my’s possessions, but that we fight merely to 
resist the devastation of our country and the 
shedding of our best blood, and to force them 
to let us live in peace under the protection 
of our own institutions, and under our laws, 
which not only insure to every one the en- 
joyment of his temporal rights, but also the 
free exercise of his religion. I pray Your 
Holiness to accept, on the part of myself and 
the people of the Confederate States, our 
sincere thanks for your efforts in favor of 
peace. May the Lord preserve the days of 
Your Holiness, and keep you under His di- 
vine protection. 

(Signed) "Jefferson D vvis.'’ 

The Pope's Reply. 

"Illustrious and Honoraki.e President, 
salutation : 

“ We have just received with all suitable 
welcome the persons sent by you to place in 
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our hands your letter, dated 23d of September 
last. Not slight was the pleasure we experi- 
enced when we learned, from those persons 
and the letter, with what feelings of joy and 
gratitude you were animated, illustrious and 
honorable President, as soon as you were in- 
formed of our letters to our venerable brother 
John, Archbishop of New York, and John, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, dated the i8th 
of October of last year, and in which we have 
with all our strength excited and exhorted 
those venerable brothers that, in their epis- 
copal piety and solicitude, they should endea- 
vor, with the most ardent zeal, and in our 
name, to bring about the end of the fatal 
civil war which has l-)roken out in those coun- 
tries, in order that the American people may 
obtain i)eace and concord, and dwell charit- 
ably together. It is particularly agreeable to 
us to see that you, illustrious and honorable 
President, and your people, are animated with 
the same desires of peace and tranquillity 
which we hav<' in our letters inculcated upon 
our venerable brothers. May it please God 
at the same time to make the other pcioples 
of America and their rulers, reflecting seri- 
ously how terrible' is civil war, and what 
calamities it enqe-iuh'rs, listen to the inspira- 
tions of a calmer spirit, aiul adopt resolutely 
the part of jjcace. As for us, we ‘-hall not 
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cease to offer up the most fervent prayers to 
God Almighty, that He may pour out upon all 
the people of America the spirit of peace and 
charity, and that He will stop the great evils 
which afflict them. We, at the same time, 
beseech the God of pity to shed abroad upon 
you the light of His grace, and attach you to 
us by a perfect friendship. 

“ Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 3d of 
December, 1863, of our Pontificate 18. 

(Signed) “ Pius IX.” 

- During Mr. Davis’s imprisonment, the Holy 
Father sent a likeness of himself, and wrote 
underneath it, with his own hand, attested by 
the seal of Cardinal Antonelli, “ Come unto 
me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The dignitary and 
the man both illustrated the meek and lowly 
Lord of all, whose vice-gerent he was. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND MISSIONARY RIDGE. 

On August 20th the bloody battle of 
Chickamauga was fought and our troops slept 
inside the intrenchments of the enemy. A 
month later Brigadier-General William Preston 
who was a gallant figure in the fight, was 
sent to Mexico, with authority to recognize 
and treat with the new Emperor Maximilian. 

The defeat of Rosecrans’s army at Chicka- 
mauga was complete, but the failure to 
promptly follow up the victory rendered it 
a barren one to the Confederates. 

Bragg’s army remained on the field of 
battle twenty-four hours, burying the dead and 
collecting arms, before the advance was begun, 
and then, moving slowly, found Rosccrans 
behind earthworks in and around Chatta- 
nooga. 

Bragg immediaU'ly posted his army along 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, 
and j)lanned to drive Rosecrans out of Chat- 
tanooga, or to starve him into surrender. 

In this situation. General Grant was as- 

VoL. II — 29 
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signed to the command in Tennessee. On 
October 23d he arrived at Chattanooga. 

By his own report he found Rosecrans 
practically invested. Army supplies had to be 
hauled over almost impassable roads for sixty 
to seventy miles. The artillery horses and 
mules were starving. 

Grant’s first movement was to supply the 
army by a shorter route, and to that end he 
captured “ Lookout Mountain.” 

The Confederate force, rendered weaker 
by detaching Longstreet to Knoxville, was 
overpowered by its multitudinous assailants, 
and after a bloody battle retreated during the 
night toward Tunnel Hill. 

General Grant pursued but a short distance 
beyond Chattanooga. 

This disaster depressed the hopes of the 
Confederates greatly ; misfortunes had of late 
crowded so thick upon them. General Bragg 
felt, like Sidney Johnston, that success should 
be in a measure the test of a military man’s 
merit, and he asked to be relieved. The 
President knew that General Bragg was both 
an able general and a devoted patriot, and 
after granting the request he invited him to l)e 
his Chief of Staff, or, in citizen’s phrase, 
military counsel at Richmond. 

The President cast his eyes over the roster 
of gallant and educated soldiers, to get a sue 
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cessor for General Bragg, and found in Gen- 
eral Hardee all the needful qualities for the 
command of the army of the West. His 
was a character, both moral and physical, 
which compelled the respect and won the 
affection of those he commanded, and both the 
President and General Bragg were much dis- 
appointed by General Hardee’s declining the 
position. He said the responsibility was so 
great that he had no confidence in his being 
able to meet it as ably as some other man 
might. His declension was so positive that 
there was no appeal from it, and General 
Joseph E. Johnston, on December 16, 1863, 
was directed to personally take command. 



CHAPTER XLVL 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRESIDENT DAVIS 
AND GOVERNOR Z. B. VANCE. 

The dissatisfaction, which had been rather 
whispered than proclaimed, now began to be 
more pronounced, and the pernicious effects 
were noticed in the incendiary articles pub- 
lished in North Carolina, while her troops 
were bleeding on every field and performing 
prodigies of valor. The President wrote on 
this subject to the Governor of the State as 
follows : 

President Davis to Governor Z. />. / ^ancc. 

Confidential. 

“Kxkcutivk OM-'ICL, 
“Richmond, Va , July 24, iS(>j 

“His Excellency Z. B. V.\nce, 

“ Governor of the State of North Carolina. 

“Dear Sir: A letter has just been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State, from one of 
the most distinguished citizens of your St:U(‘, 
containing the following passage : 

“ ‘ I have just learned that the llnion or 
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Reconstruction party propose holding meet- 
ings throughout the State. Trouble is fast 
brewing here, and I fear we shall soon have 
open resistance to the Government under the 
leadership of that reckless politician, Holden, 
Editor of the Standard.' 

“ This is not the first intimation I have re- 
ceived that Holden is engaged in the treason- 
onable purpose of exciting the people of North 
Carolina to resistance against their Govern- 
ment, and co-operation with the enemy ; but I 
have never received any definite statement of 
facts as to his conduct beyond the assertion 
that his newspaper, which I do not read, is 
filled with articles recommending resistance 
to the constituted authorities. 

“ I know not whether his hostility and that 
of his accomplices is directed against the Con- 
federate Government alone, or embraces that 
of his State ; nor am I aware whether he has 
gone so far as to rcndiT him liable to criminal 
prosecution. 

“ If, howevei', the facts stated in the ex- 
tract of the letter which 1 have quoted be true 
(and the author is entitled to the greatest 
credit), the case is quite grave enough for me 
to consult with you on the subject, and to so- 
licit from you such information and advice as 
you may be able* to give me, for the purpose 
of such joint or separate action as may be 
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proper to defeat designs fraught with great 
danger to our common country. 

“ I write you confidentially, because there 
may be error or exaggeration in the reports 
about this man, and I would be unwilling to 
injure him by giving publicity to the charges, 
if there be no foundation for them. 

“ Very respectfully and truly yours, 

" Jefferson Davis." 


“ State of North Carolina, Executive Department, 

** Raleigh, December 30, 1853. 

“ His Excellency President Davis. 

“ My Dear Sir : After a careful consider- 
ation of all the sources of discontent in North 
Carolina, I have concluded that it will be im- 
possible to remove it, except by making 
some effort at negotiation with the enemy. 
The recent action of the Federal House of 
Representatives, though meaning very little, 
has greatly excited the public hojjc that the 
Northern mind is looking toward peace. 1 
am promised, by all men who advocate tlic 
course, that if fair terms arc rejected it will 
tend greatly to strengthen and intensify the 
war feeling, and will rally all classes to a more 
cordial support of the Government. And, al- 
though our position is well known as d<- 
manding only to be let alone, yet it seems to 
me that for the sake of humanity, without 
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having any weak or improper motives at- 
tributed to us, we might with propriety con- 
stantly tender negotiations. In doing so we 
could keep conspicuously before the world a 
disclaimer of our responsibility for the great 
slaughter of our race, and convince the hum- 
blest of our citizens — who sometimes forget 
the actual situation — that the Government is 
tender of their lives and happiness, and would 
not prolong their sufferings unnecessarily one 
moment. Though statesmen might regard 
this as useless, the people will not, and I 
think our cause will be strengthened thereby. 
I have not suggested the method of these ne- 
gotiations or their terms. The effort to ob- 
tain peace is the principal matter. 

“ Allow me to beg your earnest considera- 
tion of these suggestions. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

“ Z. B. Vanck.” 


“Exectttivr OiTiCE, Richmond, Va., 
“January 8, 1S64. 

Dkar Sir : I have received your letter of 
the 30th uIl, containing- suggestions of the 
measures to l)e adopted for the purpose of 
removing ‘ the sources of discontent ’ in North 
Carolina. The contcnts'of the letter arc sub- 
stantially the same as those of the letter ad- 
dressed by you to Senator Dorich, extracts 
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of which were by him read to me. I remarked 
to Mr. Dorich that you were probably not 
aware of the obstacles to the course you in- 
dicated, and without expressing an opinion on 
the merits of the proposed policy, I desired 
him, in answering your letter, to invite sug- 
gestions as to the method of opening negocia- 
tions, and as to the terms which you thought 
should be offered to the enemy. I felt per- 
suaded you would appreciate the difficulties 
as soon as your attention was called to the 
necessity of considering the subject in its de- 
tail. As you have made no suggestions 
touching the manner of overcoming the ob- 
stacles, I infer that you were not apprised by 
Mr. Dorich of my remarks to him. 

“ Apart from insuperable objections to the 
line of policy you propose (and to which I 
will presently advert), I cannot see how the 
more material obstacles arc to be surmounted. 
We have made three distinct efforts to com- 
municate with the authorities at Washington, 
and have been invariably unsuccessful. Com- 
missioners were sent before hostilities were 
begun, and the Washington Covernment re- 
fused to receive them or liear wluit they had 
to say. A second time I sent a military offi- 
cer, with a communication addressed by my- 
self to President Lincoln. The letter was re- 
ceived by General .Scott, who did not permit 
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the officer to see Mr. Lincoln, but promised 
that an answer would be sent. No answer 
has ever been received. The third time, a 
few months ago, a gentleman was sent, whose 
position, character, and reputation were such 
as to insure his reception, if the enemy were 
not determined to receive no proposals what- 
ever from the Government. Vice-President 
Stephens made a patriotic tender of his ser- 
vices in the hope of being able to promote the 
cause of humanity, and although little belief 
was entertained of his success, I cheerfully 
yielded to his suggestion, that the experiment 
should be tried. The enemy refused to let 
him pass through their lines to hold any con- 
ference with them. He was stopped before 
he ever reached Fortress Monroe on his way 
to Washington. The attempt again (in the 
face of these repeated rejections of all con- 
ferences with us) to send commissioners or 
agents to propose peace, is to invite insult 
and contumely, and to siiljjcct ourselves to 
indignity without the slightest chance of be- 
ing listened to. 

“No true citizen, no man who has our 
cause at heart, can dc;sire this, and the good 
people* of North Carolina would be the last 
to approve of such an att(‘m[)t, if aware of all 
the facts. .So far from removing source's of 
discemtent, such a ce)urse wouhl rece'ive, as it 
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would merit, the condemnation of those true 
patriots who have given their blood and their 
treasure to maintain their freedom, equality, 
and independence which descended to them 
from the immortal heroes of King’s Mountain 
and other battle-fields of the Revolution. If, 
then, these proposals cannot be made through 
envoys, because the enemy will not receive 
them, how is it possible to communicate our 
desire for peace otherwise than by the public 
announcements contained in almost every 
message I ever sent to Congress ? 

" I cannot recall at this time one instance 
in which I have failed to announce that our 
only desire was peace, and the only terms 
which formed a sine gtca non were precisely 
those that you suggested, namely ‘ a demand 
only to be let alone.’ But suppose it were 
practicable to obtain a conference through 
commissioners with the Government of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, is it at this moment that we are 
to consider it desirable, or even at all admis- 
sible ? Have we not just been apprised by 
that despot that we can only expect his grac- 
ious pardon by emancipating all our slaves, 
swearing allegiance and obedience to him 
and his proclamation, and becoming in point 
of fact the .slaves of our own negroes ? Can 
there be in North Carolina one citizen so fal- 
len beneath the dignity of his ancestors as to 
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accept, or to enter into conference on the 
basis of these terms ? That there are a few 
traitors in the State that would be willing to 
betray their fellow-citizens to such a degraded 
condition, in the hope of being rewarded for 
treachery by an escape from the common 
doom, may be true. But I do not believe that 
the vilest wretch would accept such terms for 
himself. I cannot conceive how the people 
of your State, of which none has sent nobler 
or more gallant soldiers to the field of battle 
(one of whom it is your honor to be), can 
have been deceived by anything to which 
you refer in ‘ the recent action in the Feder- 
al House of Representatives.’ I have seen 
no action of that House that does not indi- 
cate a very decided majority, the purpose of 
the majority to refuse all terms of the South, 
except absolute, unconditional subjugation or 
e.xtcrmination. But if it were otherwise, how 
are we to treat with the House of Represen- 
tatives ? 

“ It is with l.incoln alone that we would 
confer, and his own partisans at the North 
avow uiiecpiivocally that his purpose, in his 
message and proclamation, was to shut out 
all hope that he could ever treat with us on 
any terms. If we break up our Government, 
ilissolve the Confeth'racy, disband our armies, 
emancipate our .slaves, take an oath of allegi- 
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ance binding ourselves to obedience to him 
and disloyalty to our own States, he pro- 
poses to pardon us, and not to plunder us of 
anything more than the property already 
stolen from us, and such slaves as still re- 
main. In order to render his proposals so 
insulting as to secure their objection, he joins 
to them a promise to support with his army 
one-tenth of the people of any State who will 
attempt to set up a Government over the 
other nine-tenths, thus seeking to sow dis- 
cord and suspicion among the peopk; of the 
several States, and to excite them to civil 
war in furtherance of his ends. I know well 
it would be impossible to get your people, if 
they possessed full knowledge of these facts, 
to consent that proposals should now be 
made by us to those who control the Govern- 
ment at Washinq^ton. Your own w(dl-known 
devotion to the great cause of lilx.-rty and 
independence, to which we have all com- 
mitted whatever we have of earthly posses- 
sions, would induce j’ou to lake the lead in re- 
pelling the bare thought of submission to the 
enemy. Yet peace on other t<Tms is im[)os- 
sible. To obtain the sole terms to which you 
or I could listen, this struggle must continue 
until the enemy is beaten out o( his vain con- 
fidence in our subjugation. 'I'hen, and not 
till then, will it be possible to treat of peace. 
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Till then, all tender of terms to the enemy 
will be received as proof that we are ready 
for submission, and will encourage him in the 
atrocious warfare which he is now waging. 

“ I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
yours, 

“Jefferson Davis. 

“ His Excellency Z. B. Vance, 

“ Governor of North Carolina.” 



CHAPTliR XLVII. 


THE MARYLAND LINE AND THE KILPATRICK AND 
DAHLGKEN RAID. 

In February, 1864, an expedition was or- 
• ganized in the Federal Army, of a force of 
three thousand picked cavalry, to make a dash 
on Richmond, release the prisoners, burn the 
city, and escape by way of the Peninsula to 
Old Point Comfort On February 29th, it 
started one column of four hundred men under 
Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, to cross the James 
River in Goochland County, above Richmond, 
and the other, under Brigadier-General Jud- 
son Kilpatrick, to make a direct attack on the 
city, while Dahlgren attacked from the south 
side. 

Crossing at Ely’s Ford, after surprising and 
capturing the picket there, they jxissed in 
rear of General Lee’s army (cajjturing “ en 
route” a whole court martial of Confederate 
officers, but passing by a cam[> of sixty-eight 
pieces of artillery that was unprotected, and 
would have fallen an easy ])rey), until, under 
the guidance of a negro that had been sent 
by Secretary Stanton, they reached the James 
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River at Dover Mills, where a ford was sup- 
posed to be. Finding none, they accused 
the negro guide of treachery, and barbarous- 
ly hung him to a tree with a leather strap. 

In the winter of 1863-64, the Maryland 
line, consisting of the Second Infantry, First 
Cavalry, First, Second, and Third Maryland 
Artillery, were stationed at Hanover Junction 
to guard Lee’s flank toward the Peninsula and 
the railroad bridges over the North and South 
Anna, on the preservation of which depended 
Lee’s communications with Richmond. 

This movement around Lee’s flank was at 
once discovered, and Colonel Johnson was 
directed by General Lee to look out for it. 

The Maryland line cavalry was extended 
in a picket line along the Pamunkey to New 
Kent Court House, leaving only seventy-five 
men in camp. With these, during the night, 
by his scouts, Johnson located Kilpatrick’s 
column, and then started with sixty men and 
two pieces of artillery to close up on Kilpat- 
rick. 

Just before daylight of March ist, the 
Marylanders struck one of Kilpatrick’s flank- 
ing parties and drove them in on the main 
body. They followed lh(' enemy through 
Ashland down to the outer defences of Rich- 
mond ; there Kilpatrick had dismounted his 
twenty-five hundred men and was making a 
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regular attack on the works. General Wade 
Hampton heard that the Federal cavalry was 
approaching the city, and immediately moved 
out to attack him. 

The Marylanders drew up on his rear 
picket just as, by a happy chance, an officer 
and five men bearing a despatch from Dahl- 
gren galloped into their arms. The de- 
spatch informed Kilpatrick that I )ahlgren 
would attack on the River Road at sunset, 
that Kilpatrick must attack at the same time, 
and together they would ride into Richmond. 
Colonel Johnson at once drove in Kiljjatrick’s 
picket, who, finding himself attacked in rear 
at once retreated toward the White 1 louse. 
The Marylanders followed him, never lo.sing 
sight of his rear-guard, and driving it in on 
him whenever the ground allowed, until he 
got to Tunstall’s, under the protection of in- 
fantry sent from Williamsburg or ^'orktown 
for his rescue. The pursuers captiireil one 
hundred and forty prisoners and got off witli 
an insignificant loss.* 

Dahlgren, hearing the firing, concluded for 
reasons unknown to him, that Kilpatrick had 
attacked four hours before tiu; a[)[)ointed time, 
and kept under cover until dark, when iio 
made an attack upon the north side of the 

• Lieutenant R. Bailley, Si};n.il Ollici-i, I'. S \ , .u i '.iiii..iiiyiii]; 
palilgren. 
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city. Here, March ist, he encountered the 
company of Richmond boys (under eighteen 
years of age) at the outer intrenchments, and 
their fire becoming " too hot, he sounded the 
retreat, leaving forty men on the field.” 

Continuing his retreat down the Peninsula, 
he was met by a few men of the Fifth and Ninth 
Virginia cavalry, and some home guards, all 
under command of Lieutenant James Pollard, 
Company H, Ninth Virginia cavalry, who, plac- 
ing his men in ambush, waited until the Fed- 
erals were close upon them, when a volley was 
"fired, and Colonel Dahlgren, who had ridden 
forward and tried to discharge his pistol, fell 
dead, and hi.s command were taken prisoners. 

General Wade Hampton in his report said: 
“ We captured upward of one hundred pris- 
oners, representing five regiments, many 

horses, arms, etc and forced this 

body of the enemy to lake a route which they 
had not pn)[)()sed to follow, while the other 
force, under Dahlgren, was prevented from 
forming a junction with Kilpatrick by the in- 
terposing of my command between the two. 

“ 'I bis brought about the precipitate re- 
treat of Dahlgren, and his ultimate death, with 
the destruction of his command.” 

He added - “ I cannot close my report with- 
out expressing my a|)preciation of Colonel 
liradley 'I', lohnson and his gallant command. 

\ t>l . II. {ij 
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The “ Department battalion ” was com- 
posed of the clerks from all the departments 
of the Government, not from the Treasury 
Department alone — and ofacompany of Rich- 
mond boys under eighteen years of age, and it 
was this latter company that went by mistake 
to Green’s farm, which was not far beyond 
the line of fortifications on the northern plank 
road to which the “ Department battalion,” 
and another (Armory Battalion?) were or- 
dered ; and It was this company of boys which 
first became engaged with Dahlgren's column, 
and which had the most to do with checking 
it, and perhaps drivhtg it off. 

The following special orders were discov- 
ered on the body of Colonel Dahlgren ; 

“ Guides, pioneers (with oakum, turpentine, 
and torpedoes), Signal Officer, Quartermas- 
ter, Commissary ; Scouts and pickets-men in 
rebel uniform, 'rhesc will remain on the 
north bank and move down with the force on 
the south bank, not getting ahead of them ; 
and if tlu; comimmic'ation can l)e kept up with- 
out giving an alarm, it must be done ; but ev- 
erytliing (lepends upon a sur[)rise, and no one 
must be allowed to pass ahead of the column. 
Information must be gatluTed in regard to the 
crossings of the ri\’er, so that, should we be 
repulsed on the south side', we shall know 
where to recross at the nearest point. All 
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mills must be btirncd, and the canal destroyed / 
and also everything which can be used by the 
rebels must be destroyed, including the boats 
on the river. Should a ferry-boat be seized, 
and can be worked, have it moved down. 
Keep the force on the south side posted of 
any important movement of the enemy, and 
in case of danger some of the scouts must 
swim the river and bring us information. Ai 
we approach the city the party must take great 
care that they do not get ahead of the other 
party on the south side, and must conceal 
themselves and watch our movements. We 
will try and secure the bridge to the city ( one 
mile below Belle Isle) and release the prison- 
ers at the same time. If we do not succeed, 
they must then dash down, aiul we will try 
and carry the bridge from each side. When 
necessary, the men must be filed through the 
woods and along the river bank. 'I'he bridges 
once secured and the pri.soners loosi* and ov(t 
the river, the bridges will be secured and tlu* 
city destroyed. The men must ki'cp together 
and well in hand, and once in the c ily, it must 
be destroyed, and j'e/f and Cabinet 

killed. Prisoners will go along with combus- 
tible material. The officm* must use his dis- 
cretion about the time of assisting us, I iorsi ^ 
and cattle which we do not musl immeili.udy 
must be shot rather than left. J'iverything on 
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the canal and elsewhere of service to the reb- 
els must be destroyed. As General Custer 
may follow me, be careful not to give a false 
alarm. The signal officer must be prepared 
to communicate at night by rockets, and in 
other things pertaining to his department. 
The quartermasters and commissaries must 
be on the lookout for their departments, and 
see that there are no delays on their account. 
The engineer officer will follow to survey the 
road as we pass over it, etc. The pioneers 
must be prepared to construct a bridge or 
destroy one. They must have plenty of 
oakum and turpentine for burning, which will 
be rolled in soaked balls, and given to the 
men to burn when we get into the city. Tor- 
pedoes will only be used by the pioneers for 
destroying the main bridges, etc. They must 
be prepared to destroy railroads. Men will 
branch off to the right with a few pioneers, 
and destroy the bridges and railroads south 
of Richmond, and then join us at the city, 
d'hey must be well prepared with torpedoes, 
etc. 'I'Ik: line of h'.dling Creek is probably 
the* best to work along, or, as they approach 
the ( ity, ('loode’s Creek, so that no re- 
inforcements can come u])on any cars. No 
one must be allowed to pass ahead, for fear 
of communicating news. Rejoin the com- 
mand in all haste, and, if cut off, cross the 
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river above Richmond and join us. Men 
•will stop at Bellona Arsenal and totally de- 
stroy it, and anything else but hospitals; 
then follow on and rejoin the command at 
Richmond in all haste, and if cut off, cross 
the river and join us. As General Custer 
may follow me, be careful and not give a 
false alarm.” 

General Fitzhugh Lee, in a letter to the 
Historical Magazine of New York, and pub- 
lished in the Magazine in 1870, says : 

“ Personally, as a man educated to be a 
soldier, I deplore Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s 
sad fate. He was a young man full of hope, 
of undoubted pluck, and inspired with hatred 
of ‘ rebels.’ 

“ Fired by ambition, and longing to be at 
the head of ‘ the braves who swept through 
the city of Richmond,’ his courage and en- 
thusiasm overflowed, and his naturally gen- 
erous feelings were drowned, llis memoran- 
da and address to his troops were probably 
based upon the general instructions to the 
whole command. 

“ The conception of the e.xpc.'dition, I ha\ e 
heard since the war, originated in General 
Kilpatrick’s brain. It furni.shcs the best 
specimen of cavalry marching upon the 
Federal side; but it showed, upon the ])art 
of somebody, a most culpable want of knowl- 
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edge of data upon which to base such a 
movement. 

• • • • , 

“ I have only to add in conclusion, that 
what appeared in the Richmond papers of 
that period as the ‘ Dahlgren papers,’ was 
correctly taken from the papers I carried in 
person to Mr. Davis ; and that those papers 
were not added to or changed in the minutest 
particular, before they came into my posses- 
sion, as far as I know and believe ; and that, 
from all the facts in my possession, I have 
every reason to believe they were taken 
from the body of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, 
and came to me without alteration of any 
kind.” 

When Mr. Blair came to Richmond I men- 
tioned Colonel Dahlgrcn’s special orders, and 
he said, “ Did you believe it ? ” I said that 
there had Ixien no lime for such a forgery, and 
that there was an itinerary in the same hand 
also. Upon Mr. Blair making some laughing 
remark of dislx'licf, I offered to send for the 
hook, and said il had been photographed 
and sent to ('icneral Meade, who was then in 
our front “ with an inquiry as to whether 
such practices were authorized by his Govern- 
ment ; and also to say tliat if any question 
was raised as to the copies, the original paper 
would be submitted.” No such question was 
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then made, and the denial that Uahlgren’s 
conduct had been authorized was accepted. 

Mr. Blair laughed again and said: “Now, 
the fact is I do not want to believe it, and if you 
could convince me I would rather not look at 
it.” I had felt much the same unwillingness, 
having been intimate with his parents. Once 
Commodore Dahlgren had brought the little 
fair-haired boy to show me how pretty he 
looked in his black velvet suit ami Vandyke 
collar, and I could not reconcile the two Ulrics. 

The Maryland Line, commanded by Colo- 
nel Bradley T. Johnson, rendered noble ser- 
vice in the conduct of his force against the 
Dahlgren raid. 

Shortly after this, Colonel Johnson promised 
me that the Maryland Line should c‘a[)ture 
a flag for me. 

In the following fall, September, 1864, 
there was a sharp cavalry affair between 
Early’s cavalry, under Lomax, and Sheri<lan’s, 
under Custer and Wilson, at Bunker Hill, in 
Buckley County, now We,t \’irgiai.i. 

Charge and counter-charge succeeded each 
other back and forth the turnf)ike, and in onv 
of them Captain George M. I'.m.ick, com- 
manding Company B, First Maryland regi- 
ment, cut down the man carrj ing the guidon 
of the opposing regiment, while he wrested 
from his hand the guidon and brought it off. 
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Emack had the luck that some men have, of 
being hit almost every time he went under 
fire. He was the most reckless, daring soldier 
of that gallant command, and had received 
sixteen wounds in battle. In fighting for the 
o-uidon he received his seventeenth, which 
sent him to hospital for a week or two. 
Colonel Johnson directed him to deliver the 
captured guidon to me in person, as the per- 
formance of the pledge of the Maryland 
Line to me, with a letter announcing the ful- 
filment of the promise. 

It was preserved as a souvenir of gallant 
service, and escaped the examination of my 
trunk when it was rifled at Fortress Monroe 
after the capture; of President Davis. I have 
it now : but a fine Pennsylvania flag sent at 
another time was then taken from me, and 
possiljly figures as one of the recaptured 
trophies of the P'ederal Armies, 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

niPI.OMATIC COKKKSi'ONDKNCE. 

Now that disasters threatened us from all 
sides, it was determined by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to take an oj)en course 
of so-called neutrality toward us. 


“II. IJ. M.*s Legation, 
“Washington, I). C., Ajail i, 1864. 

“ Mr. Jefferson Davis, etc., etc., 

“ Richmoml, Va. 

“ Sir: I have been instructed byltarl Rus- 
sell, Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to convey to you the follow- 
ing extract of a des[)atch which has been for- 
warded to me by his Lordshi[). 1 ha\echos- 
en the method which appeared to me to b<‘ 
the only available one, under the pres<'nt un- 
happy circumstances in which the country is 
involved, and I trust that the absence of all 
recognized diplomatic or consular residents, or 
other agents of Her Majesty near Richmond, 
will be recognized as sufficient reason for its 
not being sent throueh usual channels. I 
need scarcely say that the bearer of this <le.s- 
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patch, whom you have consented to allow to 
visit Richmond, has been authorized by the 
Government of the United States to pass into 
your lines, on the fla|f of truce boat, for the 
purpose of delivering it, and will desire your 
permission to return to Washington by the 
same mode of conveyance. 

“ I have the honor to be, with high respect, 
your obedient, humble servant, 

“ Lyons.” 


Copy. 

"You will also convey to Mr. Davis, at 
Richmond, through such channel as shall be 
available, and as you may in your discretion 
deem [)roper, the formal protest and remon- 
strance of Her Mtijcsty’s Government against 
the 1 ‘fforts of the authorities of the so-called 
ConfederaU' State's to build war vessels with- 
in ller Majesty’s dominions, to l;)e employed 
against tlie ( ',o\ eminent of the United States. 
Ih-rhaps yur Lordshij) might best accomplish 
this objcf t by obt, lining permission from the au- 
thoritie . ol both Iielligorents to send a special 
messeii'M-r to Kii hmond with the necessary de- 
spat( h, in which ym will tr.insmit this para- 
gra[)h , or t he substaiH <• ol it , together with all 
th.it follow s, to the ( lose of this communication. 

'■ Her M.ijc,t)’s Government, in taking this 
cour.se, desire Mr. 1 ),ivis to rest assured that 
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it is adopted entirely in that spirit of neutral- 
ity which has been declared the policy of this 
country with regard to the two belligerents 
now so lamentably desolating America, and 
which will continue to be pursued, with a 
careful and earnest desire to make it condu- 
cive to the most rigid impartiality and justice. 

” After consulting with the law ofhcer.s of 
the Crown, Her Majesty’s Government have 
come to the decision that agents of the 
authorities of the so-called Confedt:rate States 
have been engaged in building vessels which 
would be, at least, partially equipped for war 
purposes on leaving the ports of this country ; 
that these war vessels would undoubtedly ht; 
used against the United States, a country 
with which this Government is at [)eaee ; that 
this would be a violation of tlu; neutrality laws 
of the realm ; and that the ( lovermneiit of the 
United States would have just gnmtid lor 
serious complaint against Her Majesty’s ( lov- 
ernment, should they permit such an infrac- 
tion of the amicable relations suljsisting be- 
tween the two countries. 

“ Her Majesty’s Govc'rnment conti(lentl\’ 
rely on the frankness, courtesy, and discern- 
ment which Mr. Davis has displa^ecl in tlic 
difficult circumstances in which lie h.i, been 
placed during the past three y<-ars, for a n i - 
ognition of the correctness of the position 
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which I icr Majesty’s Ciovernment have taken 
upon this subject. No matter what might be 
the dilTiculty of proving in a court of law that 
the parties procuring the building of these 
vessels are agents of the so-called Confed- 
erate States, it is universally understood 
throughout the wtjrld that they are so, and 
Her Majesty’s Covernment are satisfied that 
Mr. Davis would not deny that they are so. 
Constructed as ‘ ranis,’ as these vessels are, 
they would ci-rtainly be in a condition, on 
leaving port, to inllict the most serious dam- 
age on vessels belonging to the United 
.Stat<‘s, as was shown by the destruction of 
the CitDthi'ylixnd, United .States sloop-of-war, 
by the ' nun’ Mcrrimac, merely by the latter 
IxMii" nm into collision with the Cxnnhcrland. 
Su( li vessels are, U) all intents and purposes, 
e(|inp|ied as war v(‘ss(‘ls ot a c(!rLain power, 
althoiedi they be without a gun or any am- 
uuuutiou ou b( su'd I nor c'au the fic‘C|uent use 
ol the word ■ I niiip.’ in th<‘ sense of ‘ to fur- 
ni .h with e\ < l ything necesstiry lor a voyage, 
be held lor a iiioinent to limit its sigiiiliCi'ince 
to the till 111 ■hill;; oi ;i war vessel with eveiy- 
thiii ’ upon her, or the ultimately putting ot 
wdin h oil her mi",ht he contemplatc’d. Such 
.1 ( on .trill til'll I .uiiiot be entertained for an in- 
.,t.uit. It i . 1 1' .ir that ;i huiulreil-and-Lwcnty- 
■ pm 'hip Iiii;;ht be eiiuipped lor war pur[)oses 
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with any fraction of her armament on board, 
although she might not be so powerful or so 
efficient as she would be if she had the whole 
of it. A ram would be also equipped for war 
purposes, although the absence of her ord- 
nance and ammunition might render her less 
effective than she would be with them. This, 
it is presumed by Her Majesty’s (Government, 
will be conceded by Mr. Davis without fur- 
ther argument or illustration in supj^ort of it. 

“This much being established to the per- 
fect conviction of Her Majesty’s (Government 
and the law officers of the Crown, and ad- 
mitted, as they are convinced it must he, by 
Mr. Davis, and by every other person of 
sound and impartial judgment, there is not tlu; 
slightest room to doubt that it is purijosed to 
use the vessels in question against the I’niled 
States, a country with which this nation is at 
peace and on terms of amity ; and that the ]ier- 
mitting of them to leave the inn-ts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions would be a violation of 
the neutrality laws of the kingdom, and ^.^u•h 
an injurious act toward the railed Slates as 
would justify the Government of that country 
in seriously complaining of it as unfriendly and 
offensive in the highest degree, even to th<> 
imminent peril of rupturing the peaceful rela- 
tions now existing between the two countries. 

“ Under these circumstances, 1 ler Majest\ 's 
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Government protest and remonstrate against 
any further efforts being made on the part of 
the so-called Confederate States, or the au- 
thorities or agents thereof, to build or cause 
to be built, or to purchase or to cause to be 
purchased, any such vessels as those styled 
rams, or any other vessels to be used for war 
purposes against the United States, or against 
any country with which the United Kingdom 
is at peace or on terms of amity ; and Her 
Majesty’s Government further protest and re- 
monstrat(; against all acts in violation of the 
neutrality laws of the realm. 

“ I have tin; honor to be your Lordship’s 
obedient servant, “Russell.” 


///<• /<■/'/)'. 

“ Kn iiMuNi), \ A., r. S. A , Apiil (), 1864. 

“'I'o th<‘ Rich I' 1 Ionokaulk Lord Lyons, 
(Ml.. II. M.’s l\linisl(‘r to the (jovern- 
inriit ( )t ih(‘ 1 ’ nilcd Sl;it(‘s. 

“ M\ Loi i>- I l)C‘(‘n instructed by the 

Ih'c >idf nt l<» at know lcdL;<* lli<‘ rc'ccnjit of a cle- 
s[ >.il ( li hum _\ uiir Lurdshii), cnclosinu a copy of 
a puriiuii ut a dr,]).il(h from Lari Russell, 11. 
11. M.’’. .Sr( rrtary of Stale for b'oiauLjn Affairs, 
purpurlinp to be a ‘ form, d proUust and remon- 
siiMiKo ut I b r M.ijesiy’s ( ;ov( ‘I'll iiKMit ai^aiiist 
the t-lluil . ut the authorities of th(‘ so-calh‘d 
( 'oiih (it lato St, lies to buihl \v,ir vess(‘ls with- 
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in Her Majesty’s dominions, to be employed 
asrainstthe Government of the United States.’ 

“ The President desires me to say to your 
Lordship, that while he is not unwilling to 
waive, in existing circumstances, the transmis- 
sion of such a document through other than the 
usual and proper channel, it would be incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the position he fills, 
as Chief Magistrate of a nation com{)rising a 
population of more than twelve millions, occu- 
pying a territory many times largt'r than the 
United Kingdom, and possessing resourc<‘s un- 
surpassed by those of any other country on the 
face of the globe — to allow the attempt of ICarl 
Russell to ignore the actual e.xisiencc of the 
Confederate States, and to contumeliously style 
them ‘so-called,’ to pass without a protest and 
a remonstrance. The President, therefore, 
does protest and remonstrate against this stud- 
ied insult; and he instructs me to say, th.at in 
future any document in which it may be repeal- 
ed will be returned unanswered and unnoticed. 

“With respect to the subject of th<‘ <-\tr,i( t 
from Earl Russell’s desp.itch, the Presidmt 
desires me to state, that the ph-a of m nlr.dit) , 
which is used to sustain the sinister < ourse of 
Her Majesty’s present ( 'jov(‘rninent .aisunst 
the Government of the Confederate Si.ites, is 
so clearly contradicted by their actions, th.it it 
is regarded by the world, not even except im; 
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the United States, as a mere cover for actual 
hostility, and the President cannot but feel 
that this is a just view of it Were, indeed. 
Her Majesty’s Government sincere in a de- 
sire and determination to maintain neutrality, 
the President could not but feel that they 
would neither be just nor gallant to allow the 
subjugation of a nation like the Confederate 
States by such a barbarous, despotic race as 
an; now att(:mi)ting it. He cannot but feel, 
with the history and traditions of the Anglo- 
.Sa-Kon race; before him, that under a govern- 
ment faithfully representing the people of 
Great Ilritain, the; whole weight and power of 
that nation would be unhesitatingly thrown 
into the scab; in favor of the principles of 
fnn; go\ eminent, on which these States were 
originall)' fonm-d, and for which alone the 
( 'onfeib rate Stales an; now struggling. lie 
cannot but f el tli.iL with such a government, 
and with the plea of neutrality urged upon the 
peopb- a . it now is, no such iiitiful spectacle 
( ould be w ilncs'.cd as is now manifested by 
1 ler M.ijest 3 's pK-sent Government, in the 
peisisti'ut ])er ,<•( iilion of the Confederate 
State . at the Ills k and bidding of officers of 
tin- rnllcd Stall \\liil<‘ a prime minister 
mill k > and insults tlm intelligence of a Ilousr 
Ilf ( iiinmiins and of the world, bj”- excusing 
the permisdon to allow Ih'itish subjects to go 
\ I It ,i 
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to the United States to fight against us, bj' 
the paltry subterfuge that it was the great de- 
mand for labor and the high rate of wages 
that were taking them thither. He cannot 
but feel that a neutrality most cunningly, au- 
daciously, fawningly, and insolently sought 
and urged, begged and demanded by one 
belligerent, and repudiated by the other, must 
be seen by all impartial men to be a mere 
pretext for aiding the cause of the one at the 
expense of the other, while pretending to bet 
impartial; to be, in short, but a cov(t for 
treacherous, malignant hostility. 

“As for the specious arguments etn tlu; 
subject of the rams, advanceil by Marl Rus- 
sell, the President desires me to state that he 
is content to leave the world and history to 
pronounce judgment upon this attcngit to 
heap injury upon insult, ];y declaring lliat 
Her Majesty’s Government and law othcers 
are satisfied of the questions invoKed, uhile 
those questions are still Inhore the highest 
legal tribunal of the kingdom, comijosed of 
members of the Government and the higjiesi 
law officers of the Crown, for their deei ,ii.n. 
The President himself will not condesi cinl to 
notice them. 

“I have the honor to bt' your Lurdshiii’ . 
obedient, humble servant 

“Burton N. Harriso.n, J>i i\’a/r Sr(f,/,n v." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

FORT PII.I.OW, OCKAN POND, AND MERIDIAN. 

P'oRT Pillow, situated on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River, was established by the 
State of 'I\‘nnessec in i86i. It was afterward 
fortified by the Confederate States, and ef- 
fectually prevented the passage of the Federal 
flei't. W'hen the Confederates abandoned 
Corinth, I'ort Pillow was necessarily evacu- 
ated also, and was immediately occupied by 
an inconsiderable I'ederal force. 

On .\pril ij, i86.|, an attack was made 
u[)on the fort by two brigades of General N. 
I>. Forresl’s firee, under Mississippi’s gallant 
"cneral. I. K. ( haliiUTS. 

'rh<‘ ( '()!i!c<l(‘rat(*s iL;aia(*d the outer works 
and thr ;;an'is()ii to their main fortifica- 

tion.. Al)oiit this tiiiH* (hnieral k'orrest ar- 
ri\<‘d and r<‘( onn()itr<‘d llui whole ])()silIon, 
in d<>iii‘; whn h he had two liorses sliot under 
him *ind another uoimdc'd. 1I(‘ discovered 
a ra\ino h adim; n|) in th(‘ lU'ar vicinity to 
tin* southern fa( e ol' the fort, wlii('li, ifs(‘ized, 
would alltti’d ( om[)let(‘ shelter lor an attack- 
in'^ ( < diinin. 
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Two ridges also gave the Confederate 
sharp-shooters complete command of the inte- 
rior of the fort, and Forrest decided to send a 
formal demand for surrender. The command- 
ing officer was notified that he was surrounded, 
and that, “if the demand was acceded to, the 
gallantry of the defence already made would 
entitle all its garrison to be treated as prison- 
ers of war.” 

An answer, after considerable delay, was 
brought from the fort, written in pencil on a 
soiled scrap of paper, without envelope. 
“ Your demand does not produce the desired 
effect” General Forrest read it and hastily 
exclaimed : “ This will not do, send it back, 
and say to Major Booth that I must havtt an 
answer in plain English — yes or no.” 

, Shortly the messenger returned with “ no." 
Forrest immediately prepared to make the 
assault. The bugle sounded the “charge,” 
and the Confederates, with a rush, ch-ared 
the parapet and swept w'ith their fire every 
face of the work. General Forrest drove th<“ 
enemy toward the river, leaving their Hag fly- 
ing, but they turned and fired as they ran. 
The gun-boat failed them at the critical mo- 
ment, and stood out of range of the guns of 
the captured fort. Disappointed, and now 
thoroughly panic-stricken, many of the emmi)- 
threw themselves into the river and were 
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drowned ; others, with arms in their hands, 
endeavored to make good their escape in dif- 
ferent directions, but were met by flanking 
parties of the Confederates and either killed 
or captured. Fortunately Forrest, riding into 
the fort, cut down the flag, and the firing in- 
stantly ceased. 

On the Confederate side 14 officers and men 
were killed and 86 wounded. Under a flag 
of truce, a steamer came to the landing place, 
and parties were allowed to come ashore to 
look after their dead and wounded, to bury 
the formt;r and remove the latter to the trans- 
port. Of the wounded, there were 61 — 34 
whites and 27 colored, according to the re- 
ports of the b'edcral Surgeon at Mound City, 
111., Hospital. There were taken prisoners of 
war, 7 officers and 219 enlisted men (56 ne- 
groes, 163 whites ) unwounded, which, with 
the wounded, make an aggregate of those who 
surviveil, e.Krlusive of all who may have es- 
caped, (juite 300 .souls, or fully fifty-five per 
ccHt. of all the garrison, while those who sur- 
vived unhurl ('onslituted forty per cent.* This 
was the .so-c;illed massacre of Fort Pillow. 

Th<‘ year I SO) o|)(mcd auspiciously for the 
t'onfederates, and their hopes rose high after 
each victory. 
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On February 20th Generals Finne<j;-an and 
Colquitt, near Ocean Pond, Fla., with 5,ocxj 
men, achieved a victory over General Sey- 
mour’s 7,000 troops that had just arrived from 
Charleston Harbor. This battle e.\pelled the 
enemy from Florida. 

On February 3d General Sherman, with 
30,000 men, without opposition crossed the 
State of Mississippi to Meridian. The Feder- 
al cavalry started from Corinth and Holly 
Springs, and laid waste that fertile district on 
their way to join Sherman. Our great cav- 
alry, leader. General Forrest, with 2,500 cav- 
alry encountered, attacked, and defeated ( Iri- 
erson’s and Smith’s cavalry forces near West 
Point, and sent them back to Memphis. By 
this success General Forrest forced ( leneral 
Sherman to make a hurried njtreat through 
one hundred and fifty mik's of countrj' that 
his soldiers had desolated and plundered. 

General Banks now attempted to pem*- 
trate Central Texas, and destroy the Confed 
erate lines of supplies which dkexas still fiir- 
nished plentifully, the transportation of them 
being the only difficulty. 1 le was completely 
routed.* 


* General R. Tayloi : l)t*stiuclu»n ainl 



CHAPTER L. 

VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN, 1864. 

General Grant’s theory of war was, “ to 
hammer continuously against the armed force 
of the enemy, until, by mere attrition, there 
should be nothing left.” 

Military genius, the arts of war, the skilful 
handling of troops, superior strategy, the de- 
votion of an army, the noble self-denial of 
commanders, all must give way before the 
natural forces of “ continuous hammering ” by 
an army with unlimited reinforcements, and 
an inexhaustible treasury, a well-filled com- 
missariat, and all directed by an unanimous 
people. 

'File work of the Federal War Department 
was based on the need for an army of a mill- 
ion of men. Vast stores were accumulated. 
Congress, wiUi reckless prodigality, continued 
to pass the most e.xtravagant appropriations 
for organi/ing armies, and for maintaining the 
countless forces which constituted an army of 
invasion so vast, that it was hoped it would 
be in\ incil)](‘. 

Grant took (•oinmand on March 17. i86.|. 
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The Army of the Potomac, now massed on 
the Rapidan, numbered 141,160 men. Gen- 
eral Lee, to oppose this vast army, had 50,- 
403 muskets. The cavalry divisions were 
weak, neither of them being stronger than a 
good brigade. His artillery was not as heavy, 
nor was his ammunition as good in quality, 
as that of the enemy. Lee’s entire effective 
strength did not exceed 64,000 men of all 
arms, at the opening of the spring campaignt 
of 1864. 

On May 4th General Grant bcigan his 
march. 

It was doubtless expected that Lee would 
retreat before this vast army, but he, on the 
contrary, gave Grant such a blow in tlie Wil- 
derness that he was compelled to halt and 
deliver battle. 

For two days the contest raged, and only 
ceased from mutual exhaustion. It was dur- 
ing this battle that a notable event occurred : 
“ Heth and Wilcox, who had expected to be 
relieved, and were not prepared for the c-ne- 
my’s assault, were overpowered and com- 
pelled to retire, just as the advance of Long- 
street's column reached the ground. 'The 
defeated divisions were in considerabli; dis- 
order, and the condition of aff.iirs was ex- 
ceedingly critical. General Lee fully appre- 
ciated the impending crisis, and, dashing 
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amid the fugitives, called upon the men to 
rally. General Longstreet, taking in the sit- 
uation at a glance, immediately caused his di- 
visions to be deployed in line of battle, and 
advanced to recover the lost ground.* 

Lee, with his hat in his hand, spurred his 
gray charger “ Traveller” to the front of his 
lines to lead them in person to the charge, 
but the soldiers cried out with one voice : 
“ Go back. General Lee.” “ Go back. Uncle 
Robert.” “ To the rear, General, to the 
rear, and we’ll fix everything all right,” and 
one tall Texan stepped to his horse’s side, 
and taking hold of the bridle, turned him 
around and led him to the rear, while the 
men, aroused to enthusiastic frenzy, gave 
vent to loud yells, pushed the enemy before 
them, and re-established the Confederate 
lines. 

Long.street having the enemy much shaken, 
now received the necessary orders to pursue ; 
but at tlie moment when a turning movement 
was being executed, and a complete success 
was crowning his effoiis, he and the officers 
with him wm'e mistaken, by a flanking party 
of liis own troops, for the enemy, and fired 
into. General Longstreet was seriously 
wouiulisl, and (leneral Jenkins, who was 
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riding by his side, fell dead. The forward 
movement was checked, and the enemy were 
enabled to rally their force.s and reform be- 
hind their intrenchments. 

Grant’s next move was to gain possession 
of Spottsylvania Court House, but Lee com- 
prehended his purpose and moved off in the 
night. The heads of the opposing columns 
arrived almost at the same time at their des- 
tination. Both armies then intrenched. 

On the 1 2th, the enemy made a heavy as- 
sault on Ewell’s front and broke through, but 
were driven out with great loss. The on- 
slaught was a complete surprise. A redoubt 
on Ewell’s front was stormed at the point of 
the bayonet, nearly three thousand Confed- 
erates were taken prisoners, and eighteen 
pieces of artillery fell into the hands of the. 
enemy. 

General Lee, attributing this success to the 
want of vigilance or courage of his men, in- 
stantly rode to the head of a Texas regiment. 
Waving his hat in the air, he prei)ai-ed to 
lead it forward. Spurring rapidly to his side. 
General Gordon seized hold of his horse’s 
rein, and exclaimed, “ Thi.s, (General Lee, is 
no place for you ; these arc men who never 
failed you yet, and who will not fail now.” 

W^ith unanimous voice the soldiers around 
them refused to advance, unless (leneral Lee 
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went to the rear, then charging with Gordon 
leading, the salient was recaptured.* 

Although General Grant’s army was still 
so strong that, after covering the Confederate 
front with double lines of battle, he still had 
a sufficient force with which to outflank his 
adversary and compel him to make a counter- 
move to prevent his getting between him and 
Richmond, he waited from the 13th to the 
1 8th of May for reinforcements. 

On the night of May 20th, General Grant 
again moved away in the direction of Han- 
over Junction. Here Lee again confronted 
him and offered battle, but Grant declined. 

On May 26th he recrossed to the north 
side of the North Anna River and made a 
detour to the east. General Lee moved after 
him, and offered him battle again at Atlee’s 
.Station, and ai^ain it was declined. On June 
3d, the two armies met on the blood-stained 
field of Cold llarlior. Here the Confeder- 
ates tlirew u]) a lit;ht intrenchmcnt of earth, 
whieli ('iiMiit assaulted all along the line. 
rh(‘ ri'isaiilt was repulsed with extraordinary 
slaughter. In llu* short sjiaee of one hour 
1 men were jilaeed “hors de combat.’ 

( 'irant ordered a second assault in the after- 

* 1 11 1 In ( hilii iiu « M \i turn, U \\ is llu' 'st iinip < »[" i 1 11 < » 
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noon. The men sullenly refused to ad- 
vance. 

After this battle General Grant gyrated 
toward the James River, below Richmond, 
crossed at City Point, and endeavored to sur- 
prise and capture Petersburg. 

In this he was thwarted by Generals Beau- 
regard and Wise, with the militia and home- 
guards. He then concentrated his army 
south of the Appomattox River and laid 
siege to the city. 

“ During the campaign reinforcements 
reached General Lee to the extent of i.}.400 
men, making 78,400 as the aggregate of all 
troops engaged under him from the Wilder- 
ness to Cold Harbor. 

General Grant received 51,000 adilitional 
men during the same period, bringing his 
total up to 192,160 men (‘inployrd by him 
from the Rapidan to the James. 

“The Federal loss in the battles of the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North ,\nna, and 
Cold Harbor is put at ‘above ()o,(hi(i num ' 
by Mr. Swinton, in his ‘ History of the Army 
of the Potomac.’ ” * 

“The campaign of one month, from May 
4th to June 4th, had cost the Fed<-ral com- 
mander 60,000 men and 3,<X)() officers, while 
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the loss of Lee did not exceed 18,000 men 
(of whom few were officers). The result 
would seem an unfavorable comment upon 
the choice of route made by General Grant. 
General McClellan, two years before, had 
reached Cold Harbor with trifling losses. To 
attain the same point had cost General Grant 
a frightful number of lives. Nor could it be 
said that he had any important success to 
offset this loss. He had not defeated his 
adversary in any of the battle-fields of the 
campaign, nor did it seem that he had stricken 
him any serious blow. The Army of North- 
ern Virginia, not reinforced until it reached 
Hanover Junction, and then only by about 
9,000 men, had repulsed every assault, and 
in the final trial of strength with a force vast- 
ly its superior, had inflicted upon the enemy, 
in about an hour, a loss of 13,000 men.” * 
When the army drew closer to Richmond, 
Mr. Davis’s visits to General Lee, which had 
been previously made as often as his execu- 
tive labor permitted, were paid every day, 
and the spirits in which the President return- 
ed were dependent on the General’s account 
of the progress of the enemy; his lemper al- 
ways l:)ecame more clu'crful as affairs looked 
darker. Mr. Davis had a childlike faith in 
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the providential care of the Just Cause by Al- 
mighty God, and a doubt of its righteous- 
ness never entered his mind. Often I have 
heard him in the night repeating to himself 
with fervor his favorite hymn, 

“ I’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee td stand 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand.” 

When things grew darkest, he said, “We 
can conquer a peace against the world in 
arms, and keep the rights of freemen, if we 
are worthy of the privilege. If he had de- 
spaired of our cause he was too sincere to 
have spoken words of hope to the soldiers. 
After the army fell back to Peters])urg, he 
looked forward to personally taking command 
in the West, and co-operating with General 
Lee in one great battle which he hoped would 
be decisive. 

On one of the lonely ridtts he took to Gen- 
eral Lee's headquarters, a very young soldier 
joined him and went with him some distance 
on the road. At last the President asked 
him if he was not too far from camp, consider- 
ing the close pro.ximity of the* enem_\. 'I'lnm 
the boy told him, with a shec'pish look, " I 
joined you, sir, because you were so near 
them, and I thought you ought not to l)e 
alone. You ought to haveagu.ird with yon.” 
Mr. Davis noticed that he had on broken 
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shoes and proposed to change with him, but 
the cheerful young patriot laughed and said 
that was no matter, shook hands warmly, and 
saying, “Now I think you are safe beyond 
the enemy’s scouts,” bade good-by. 

Our soldiers fought for the love they bore 
to their country, but it was a desperate fight. 
They had to contend against far more dread- 
ful foes than the Federal army. They fought 
cold, heat, starvation, and the knowledge that 
their families were enduring the same priva- 
tions. One poor fellow from Johnson’s Island, 
who was dying of the want endured there, 
sent for me and asked me to write to his wife 
of his last hours and give her his love. “ I 
have a letter from my wife,” he said. “ She 
walked my little girl, who was just a month 
old when I saw her last, up and down, up and 
down, and tried willow-tea, and every other 
remedy slu' could think of for the baby’s 
chilis; but the doctor said nothing but quin- 
ine could save her ; and Madam, my wife did 
not have that, so my three years old baby 
died, and now I .im dyinq, and my poor, 
slarvinq wile will have nothing to comfort 
her ; but,” he panted out, “ if our folks can 
([iiit freemen, it is all ri^ht.” 'I'his spirit of 
devotion w'as manifested by the soldiers and 
oHicrrs of the Conf(‘dera< y everywhere, and 
when their hearts failed them from brooding 
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over the needs of their helpless families, the 
women choked back their tears, tried to for- 
get their bare feet, their meagre fare, their 
thousand alarms by night, and all the grinding 
want that pressed them out of youth and life, 
and wrote of the cheer our victories gave 
them, of their prayers for success, and their 
power to endure unto the end. 

One noteworthy example of the self-sacri- 
fice of our soldiers is remembered by me 
with especial pride. On June 15 and 17, 
1864, the women and children of Richmond 
had been suffering for food, and the Thirtieth 
Virginia sent them one day’s rations of flour, 
pork, bacon, and veal, not from their abun- 
dance, but by going without the claj-’s rations 
themselves. “Yet,” said a journal of that 
time, “ despatches from General Lee show 
that nearly every regiment in his army has 
re-enlisted for the war.” 

On April 30th, when we were threatened 
on every side, and encompassed so perfectly 
that we could only hope by a miracle to o\er- 
come our foes, Mr. Davis’s health declim d 
from loss of sleep so that he forgot to eat, airl 
I resumed the practice of carrying him some 
thing at one 0 clock. I left my children (juit<' 
well, playing in my room, and had just uiu ov- 
ered my basket in his office, when a seiaant 
came for me. The most beautiful and brightest 
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of my children, Joseph Emory, had, in play, 
climbed over the connecting angle of a ban- 
nister and fallen to the brick pavement be- 
low. He died a few minutes after we reached 
his side. This child was Mr. Davis’s hope, 
and greatest joy in life. At intervals, he 
ejaculated, “ Not mine, oh. Lord, but thine.” 
A courier came with a despatch. He took it, 
held it open for some moments, and looked at 
me fixedly, saying, “ Did you tell me what 
was in it ? ” I saw his mind was momentarily 
paralyzed by the blow, but at last he tried to 
write an answer, and then called out, in a 
heart-broken tone, “ I must have this day 
with my little child.” Somebody took the des- 
patch to General Cooper and left us alone 
with our dead. 

VOL. II. — 32 



CHAPTER LI. 


YELLOW TAVERN.— DEATH OF STUART. 

On the morning of May 13th, Mr. Davis 
came hurriedly in from the office for his pis- 
tols, and rode out to the front, where Ciener- 
als Grade and Ransom were disposing their 
skeleton brigades to repel General Sheridan’s 
raiders, who had been hovering around for 
some days. At the Executive Mansion, lh(t 
small-arms could be distinctly heard like the 
popping of fire-crackers. I summoiK'd tin; 
children to prayer, and as my boy Jefferson 
knelt, he raised his little chubby face to me, 
and said, “ You had better have my pony 
saddled, and let me go out to help fallu-r ; we 
can pray afterward.” 

Wherever it was possible, the President 
went to the battle-field, and was present dur- 
ing the engagement, and at tlu-se times he 
bitterly regretted his e.xccutive offiee, ami 
longed to engage actively in the fight. 

A line of skirmishers had been formed near 
the Yellow Tavern, our forces were closely 
pressed, and seeing a brigade preparing to 
charge on the left. General j. L. B. .Stuart 
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dashed over there to form his troops and re- 
pel the charge. The Federals came thunder- 
ing down, recognized Stuart, and fired twelve 
shots at him ; he wheeled upon them and emp- 
tied his revolver, then checked his horse and 
rode for our lines, knowing he had been mor- 
tally wounded. His death-wound is said to 
have been dealt by a skulker concealed in a 
fence corner.' A bullet struck him in the hip 
and passed through the abdomen. Like the 
Cid, he felt the menace to the foe his pres- 
ence would be, and asked his staff to hold 
him upon the saddle, that the enemy might 
not see he was wounded. Thus supported, he 
rode into our lines to die, confident of having 
done his whole duty, at peace with God, and 
willing, if it was His will, to leave the strug- 
gle and the end to His good pleasure. 

His wound was found to be necessarily 
mortal. His condition during Thursday, 
May 13, 1864, was very changeable, with oc- 
casional delirium and other unmistakable 
symptoms of dissolution. At these times his 
mind wandered, and like the immortal Jack- 
son, in the lapse of reason his faculties were 
occupied with the details of his command. 

1 le reviewed, in broken sentences, all his 
glorious campaign around McClellan’s rear 
on the Peninsula, beyond the Potomac, and 
np(jn the Ka[)idan, quoting from his own 
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orders, with a last injunction “ to make 
haste.” 

About noon, Thursday, President Davis 
visited his bedside and spent some fifteen 
minutes in the dying chamber of his young 
chieftain. The President, taking his hand, 
said, “ General, how do you feel ? ” He re- 
plied, in his strong, cheery voice, “ P2asy, 
but willing to die, if God and my country 
think I have fulfilled my destiny and done my 
duty.” Mr. Davis came home and knelt with 
me in a prayer in which he entreated that this 
“ precious life might be spared to our needy 
country.” As evening approached Stuart’s 
delirium increased, and he wandered to the 
battle-fields over which he hail fouglit, then 
to wife and children, and again to the front. 

He held his family next only to his coun- 
try. A notable instance was given once, 
when he was telegraphed that liis first and 
only child was dying; this reply was sent 
with the tears raining over his cheeks : “ 1 
must leave my child in the hands of (iod, 
my country needs me here, I cannot coim-.” 

General Stuart was but thirty-one years old, 
yet he had attained a noble fame, and no oik* 
dissented from the praise bestowed uiion 
Beauty Stuart. He had livc“d void of 
offence toward his fellow-men, and life was 
for him one long feast of good-will toward 
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Staff officers he gave his horses. So consid- 
erate was he in small things, even to his dy- 
ing hour, that he said to one of his staff, who 
was a very heavily built man, “ You had bet- 
ter take the larger horse ; he will carry you 
better.” To his young son he left his glori- 
ous sword. 

His worldly matters closed, he turned to 
the contemplation of eternity, and asked the 
Reverend Mr. Peterkin, of the Episcopal 
Church, of which he was an exemplary mem- 
ber, to sing the hymn commencing, 

‘‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thec,’^ 

and joined with all the voice his strength [x'r- 
mitted. He then united in prayer with the 
minister. To the doctor he again said, “ I 
am going fast now ; Cod’s will be done.” 
Thus died General J. M. b. Stuart, tlie great 
cavalry leader ami exemplary Christian, at 
peace with God and man. 

His wife reached the house of death about 
ten o’clock on the Thursda)’ night, about one 
hour and a half after his dissolution, and the 
poor young creature was utterly desolate. 
Her father was a Federal general in the reg- 
ular army, and she was separated exen from 
her family in her hour of trial. Genertil 
Philip St. George Cooke, however, w:is an 
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honorable foe, and his old friends sorrowed 
with her for his sake also. 

No military escort accompanied the pro- 
cession, but our young hero was laid in his 
last resting-place on the hill-side, while the 
earth trembled^ with the roar of artillery and 
the noise of the deadly strife of two armies 
— the one bent upon desecrating and de- 
vastating his native land, and the other defi- 
antly standing in the path, but invoking the 
blessing of Heaven upon their cause. They 
fought in better cheer for the memory of such 
sainted leaders as Stonewall Jackson and 
Beauty Stuart. 



CHAPTER LII. 


BOMBARDMENT OF CHARLESTON. 

On August 21, 1863, a letter without sig- 
nature was sent from Major-General Gilmore’s 
headquarters, in front of Charleston, to (icn- 
eral Beauregard, informing him that unless 
certain extraordinary conditions were com- 
plied with, or if no reply thereto was received 
within four hours ” after the delivt'ry of the 
letter at Battery Wagner for transmission to 
Charleston, fire would be opened on th(* 
city from batteries already established. Gen- 
eral Beauregard r<jcei\ed that letter about 
eleven o’clock at night, and two hours later, 
when the city was in profound repost*, IM.ijor- 
General Gilmore oi)ened fire on it, and thu w .1 
number of the most destriK ti\e projcctih s(‘\er 
before used against the ske[)ing aiul unaiiiK d 
population. If Major-General Gilmoie only 
desired to go through the barren loiin of gi\- 
ing notice of his intentions without allowing 
the non-combatants tinu* to withdraw, hr 
would have accomplisht d that useh ss t nd, it, 
in his haste and eagerness to begin his woik, 
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he had not forgotten to sign so important a 
letter. 

The time allowed was four hours from the 
delivery of the letter at Battery Wagner for 
transmission to General Beauregard’s head- 
quarters, five miles distant. Major-General 
Gilmore knew very well that in the ordinary 
course of transmission, all the time allowed 
would elapse before he could receive a reply 
to his demand, and he knew quite as well 
that it was impossible, in the brief space of 
time allowed, to remove the non-combatants 
of a large and populous city. It is clear, 
therefore, that due time was not allowed, and 
that the object of the notification was not 
tJiat no7t-coinbatants might be removed. 

The object of the foe, according to Major- 
General Gilmore, was to enforce the surrender 
of an important fort which he could not re- 
duce, for after withstanding for nearly a year 
the most formidable bombardment from land 
and naval batteries ever before directed on 
one fort, the Confederate flag was still flying 
on I'ort .Sumter. Failing in that, his next ob- 
ject was to dc'stroy the city to its very heart. 
or to make it uninhabitable by non-combatants. 

Independently of the declaration of Major- 
General Gilmore that his purpose was to 
rc'ach “ the heart of the city,” the manner in 
which the fire had been directed from the 
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commencement, showed beyond doubt that its 
object was the destruction of the city itself, 
and every part of it, and not, as assumed, 
to destroy certain military and naval works in 
and immediately around it. 

Having failed to frighten the Confederate 
commander into compliance with his un- 
reasonable demand, Major-General Gilmore 
threw a few more shells (twenty-seven in all) 
into the city, for no conceivable object than to 
frighten aAvay and kill a few non-combatants, 
to show how far he could throw his projectiles, 
to gratify a spirit of malice, and thtm ceased. 
From August 21st to October 27th, not a 
shot or shell was thrown into the city. 

He doubtless supposed that by that tini«“ 
the non-combatants, whom he sui^posed had 
been frightened away, had returned to the 
city ; for he knew well that the mass of non- 
combatant population of a large city situat<‘(l 
as Charleston, would not, and coidd not, 
abandon their houses permanentK’ and be- 
come homeless wanderers. I le knew that 
the climate of the country ininiediately ;ir(>unil 
Charleston was consiilered deadly at that 
season of the year to white persons, and that 
if any poor people, unable to secure I'esidenees 
in the sparsely settled interior, had lied, on 
the beginning of the fire, to the immediately 
surrounding country to escape his shells, 
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they would naturally, after so long an inter- 
mission of fire, return to the city to escape the 
malaria, more deadly than his projectiles. 

On October 27th, after an interval of 
more than two months, without a word of 
warning, he again opened fire and threw 
shells into the city, just enough to frighten, 
irritate, and kill a few non-combatants, but 
not enough to produce any military result, 
and then ceased firing for three weeks. 

On November 17th, he again ’ opened 
and continued a very slow fire. It was 
apparent that the fire was directed against 
churches during the hours of public worship, 
Christmas-day, 1863. 

The Confederate prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy were held confined, under the 
fire of our batteries, to hinder our resistance. 



CHAPTER Llir. 

BATTLE OF DRUKY’S BLUFF, MAY i(i, i«C4. 

Grant’s plan of campaig-n was, if he should 
be unable to defeat Lee, or fail to take Rich- 
mond, to cross the James River below Rich- 
mond, and possess himself of Petersburg-, cut 
off the supplies from the Confederate Capital, 
and, reinforced by Butler with 30,000 men, 
attack it from the south. 

Butler was ordered to concentrate' his tr(K)ps 
at City Point. From this base he was to ch'- 
stroy the railroad leading to Richmond. On 
May 7th he telegraphed he had “ destroyi'd 
many miles of railroad, and got a position 
which, with proper supidics, we ('.'in hold 
against Lee’s whole army.” 

On May loth General Buth'r was badly 
beaten at Walthall Junction, and returned to 
his intrenched lines at Bermuda 1 lundreds. 

The Confederate troops whirh had been 
ordered from Charleston under Bf'auregard, 
on May 14th reached the intrenched lines in 
the vicinity of Drury’s Bluff. Butler moved 
forward .again to confront them. 

General Robert Ransom said, in a mono- 
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graph upon this battle : “ Beauregard, with 

headquarters at Charleston, had been urged 
to send up troops from his department, but 
none had arrived. Butler had moved up so 
as to cut the telegraph on the turnpike, and 
reach by a raiding party the railroad at Ches- 
ter, during the first week in May. I was near 
Drury’s Bluff with a battery of light guns and 
Barton’s and Gracie’s brigades, and our com- 
pany of irregular cavalry. The President 
came to my camp, and finding out the state 
of affairs, asked if anything could be done to 
retard Butler’s movements, stating that as 
Beauregard would not send troops, he had 
been i)eremptorily ordered to bring them, and 
that some were on the way. Knowing that 
audacity was my best arm, the next morning, 
with perfect leisure and with a front sufficient 
to cover an army of 50,000 men, I pushed upon 
ButU'r’s advance, had a sharp skirmish, and 
came near cai)turing a brigade and battery, 
and Butler willulrew. Some of Beauregard’s 
troo])S ilrove liiin from the railroad and turn- 
pike, at Port W’althall. Upon Beauregard’s 
arri\.d at Pett'rsbiirg lu' was given command 
as f.ir north as to include Drury’s Bluff. 
\Vhil(^ lying near Drury’s Bluff on the night 
of May gth, about ten o’clock, I got a despatch 
informing me ol the f.dl of J. B. B. Stuart, 
mortally wounded, at Y(‘llow Tavern, and that 
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Sheridan was expected to assault the outer 
works north of Richmond, at dawn the next 
day. Immediately my two movable brigades, 
Gracie’s and Fry’s, and a light battery were 
hastened to and through Richmond, and I 
arrived with them at the fortifications on Me- 
chanicsville turnpike just in time, the morn- 
ing of May loth, to see a battery of artillery 
there, unsupported by anything, repulse the 
advance of Sheridan. During the night the 
clerks and citizens, under General Custis Lee, 
had spread a thin line along part of the fortifi- 
cations toward the west, near the Brook and 
Meadow Bridge roads. I lunton’s brigade was 
at Chafin’s Bluff, it being impracticable to with- 
draw it from that position. As the day ad- 
vanced Gracie’s brigade was thrown in front of 
the works and pressed forward to feel Sheri- 
dan, but it was soon evident that we could make 
no real impression on him, and 1 regarded it 
as almost madness with two small brigades to 
engage in an open country five times my 
strength, thereby leaving Richmond entirely 
unprotected, except by the clerks and citi/<‘ns. 
Sheridan withdrew, Gracie’s and Fr\ ’s bii- 
gades returned to near Drury’s Bluff. 

During the week most all of Beauregard’s 
troops had come up. In obedience to a de- 
spatch from him, at about 2 or 2._y) I‘.m., I met 
Beauregard at Major Drury’s resilience, about 
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a mile from the Bluff. He was surrounded by 
a large staff, and clerks were busy. He accost- 
ed me with much gravity, almost solemnity, in- 
timated to those present to withdraw, we were 
alone, with perhaps the exception of two or 
three persons. I remarked that I had got his 
despatch and had come as quickly as possible. 
He asked me if the President had told me 
what I was wanted for, and to my replying 
no, Beauregard said, in about these words : 

‘ The President has ordered me to give But- 
ler battle at once. It is against my judg- 
ment, and I have protested against it, but to 
no avail. You make the fight to-morrow, 
and you are to command the left wing. 
Among other reasons given for not fighting 
was that I am without officers to command, 
and particularly those who know this country. 
The President said you could be spared tem- 
porarily, and as you know the region, I have 
given you the moving jjart of the army, and 
you will take the initiative.’ By this time the 
room was again filled with officers ami cour- 
iers, and a copy of the order of battle was 
lianded me. After r(‘a<ling it and finding that 
Bansom’s brigade forineil part of the rc'servc, 
1 asked that it might be given to me in ex- 
change for any I liad had assigned to me, 
stating that • I had organi/ed and commanded 
it for more than a yc'ar, ami that 1 knew it 
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and it knew me.’ General Beauregard de- 
clined to make the change, saying, ‘ It is 
the strongest brigade in my army, and I must 
hold it in case of disaster.’ 

“ My staff, couriers, and horses were in 
Richmond, and were sent for ; there was not 
a wagon to my division. Everything that I 
could do was done to be ready. By sun- 
down staff and horses had arrived, and by 
lo P.M., or a little later, I was in position in 
front of the breastworks on Drurj-’s i)lanla- 
tion. An independent regiment of cawilry 
was to move between me and the river, for 
information. At the first glim])se of day- 
light I moved to the south of Kingsland 
Creek, and at once pushed upon the <‘iK“my. 
A dense fog had suddenly envclo[)fd every- 
thing. The skirmishers were ([uieklj’ en- 
gaged, and immediately a general infantry 
fire. The fighting was pressed to ronclusion, 
and by sunrise I had captured a brigade of 
infantry and a battery of artillery, and swept 
and occupied about thR“(‘-quarters of a mile 
of the enemy’s temporary breastworks, which 
were strengthened by wire interwoven .unong 
the trees in their front ; not however w ithout 
considerable loss and much eonfusion, owing 
to the denseness of the fog. Re(]niriiu> in- 
fantry cartridges, and knowing that d''l.i\’ 
would mar the success gained, I sent in U.intly 
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to Beauregard reporting what had happened, 
and asked that Ransom’s brigade might 
come to me at once to continue the pressure 
and make good the advantage already gained. 
Beauregard refused. The ammunition being 
still delayed, I again begged that Ransom’s 
brigade be sent me, but instead of that there 
came two small regiments from Georgia, 
Just as they reported to me the fog lifted, the 
enemy made a dash on Hoke’s left and broke 
Hagood’s brigade ; but I threw these two 
Georgia regiments upon the advancing enemy, 
checked and repulsed him. After this I saw 
no more of the Georgia regiments, hearing 
however that by Beauregard’s orders they 
had gone elsewhere. At this junction, and 
having been supplied ammunition, and while 
clearing away some trees that had luckily 
been felled by the enemy across the road, I 
got an order from Beauregard to advance by 
‘brigades in echelon, left in front.’ This 
movement was begun, Gracie’s brigade lead- 
ing and I with it. After advancing some dis- 
tance I heard firing to right and rear, and 
galloping in that direction to ascertain its 
cause, failed to find my two rearmost brig- 
ades where they ought to have been. The 
firing had ceased, and to my an.xiety I found 
that a wide interval between my two left 
brigades and the other troops existed, Has- 
Voi.. II. -33 
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tening on, I discovered my troops upon the 
line of our breastworks. Sending word to 
halt the forward brigades, and ordering the 
others to their positions, I galloped to Beau- 
regard, then in sight and only two or three 
hundred yards off, I reported wdiat had hap- 
pened, and asked that nothing similar be per- 
mitted. He said, 'It is as well, I am hard 
pressed on the right, and we may have to 
withdraw to the breastworks, and most of 
our force come to the right ; I fear my flank 
may be turned,’ or words to that effect. 

“ I remained with Beauregard at his request 
for perhaps an hour. The firing did not indi- 
cate hard fighting on the right. There was no 
firing on my front. I heard, while with Beau- 
regard, that the enemy was moving over the 
turnpike. This was reported to Beauregard 
direct. After being with Beauregard, 1 sup- 
pose an hour, I left for my command, await- 
ing his directions, as he had ord(Te(I m<; to re- 
main stationary till he gave difierent instruc- 
tions. Beauregard more than once, w Idle I re- 
mained with him, remarked upon not hearing 
anything of Whiting, and seeinecl nerxous 
about him. The day wore away, and I, lie- 
coming more than impatient, about u.m., as 
I recall the time, went to .seek r.e.iiireganl 
I found him with many oth(‘r gentlemen, (he 
President, and Secretary Reag.ni, anion'’ 
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Others, in the turnpike just north of where 
the fortifications cross it I heard no firing of 
any sort except an occasional shot from a 
field battery of the enemy, its shells were 
thrown directly up the turnpike. While we 
all stood in this locality a slight shower of 
rain fell, not enough to wet anyone in even 
thin clothing. A little before five o’clock, I 
think, Beauregard seemed to have deter- 
mined upon some aggressive movement. I 
was directed to have my troops ready to 
move at an instant’s notice, and to await or- 
ders. I galloped to my division and waited 
with impatience and disgust till after sun- 
down, when the order came, ‘ Bivouac for 
the night.’ About an hour or so after sun- 
rise the next day, the 17th, we were ordered 
to move down the river road. Proceeding to 
some distance below the Hewlett place, at 
about 4 r.M., not having come upon the 
enemy, I was relieved from command by a 
commendatory order. . . . Immediately 

I returned to my duties north of the James. 

“ Beauregard reluctantly came to the thea- 
tre of active war. 1 le made verbal and writ- 
ten protests against giving battle to Butler. 
He courted defeat by exjiceting it. He 
showed repeatedly that he did not think vic- 
tory possible. He n'fused me Ransom’s bri- 
gade, anticipating ‘ disa.ster.’ He held me 
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by his side for an hour and delayed or 
stopped the movement of my division after 
10 or n A.M. He looked for the turning of 
his flank, and was preparing for retreat to 
within intrenchments while the enemy was 
escaping, and not until Butler was safe at Ber- 
muda Hundreds did Beauregard realize that 
victory complete and crushing ought, and could 
easily have been inflicted upon Butler. This, 
like other of his battles, was to be fought over 
on paper to establish Beauregard’s record. 

“ The sequel to the battle of Drury’s Bluff 
was in keeping with Beauregard’s efforts to 
father upon the true and gallant Ewell, Beau- 
regard’s shortcomings at First Manassas, 
when, utterly failing, they were laid upon an 
unknown and nameless courier ; it is but an- 
other exemplification of that prolific incapac- 
ity which turned the rich fruit of the splendid 
genius of Sidney Johnston at Shiloh into bit- 
ter ashes.” 

Our troops were then withdrawn to an in- 
ner and shorter line, closer to the works at 
Drury’s. 

"On the afternoon of the r.pli,” wrot(* 
Mr. Davis, “I rode down to visit (jeiieral 
Beauregard.* 


*A letter from Cleneial rieaiin-i^anl to Oenci.il (latcil 

Weldon, April 29th, qave tlu* n.mirs tif tlie (m-ik i.il. oni- 

manding forces on the Soutliein cnasl. 'riie .iiiin.iI, lie '..nd, 
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" My first question on meeting him was to 
learn why the intrenchments were abandoned. 
He answered that he thought it better to con- 
centrate his troops. Upon my stating to him 
that there was nothing then to prevent Butler 
from turning his position, he said he would 
desire nothing better, as he would then fall 
upon him, cut off his base, etc. 

“ According to my uniform practice never 
to do more than make a suggestion to a gen- 
eral commanding in the field, the subject was 
pressed no further. We then passed to the 
consideration of the operations to be under- 
taken against Butler, who had already ad- 
vanced from his base at Bermuda Hundreds. 
I offered, for the purpose of attacking Butler, 
to send General Ransom with the field force 
he had for the protection of Richmond. He 

of any of these oflicers in Virginia woiikl indicate the transfer of 
their tioops thither, and concluded liy saying tliat if it weie dcsiied 
he shouhl operate on tlic north side of James River, nia[)s ouglit to 
he prepared for him, and timhcis, etc., for l)ridges ; and that he 
would serve with pleasiiie under the immediate command of Cleneial 
Lee, “ aiding him to crush our enemies, and to achieve the inde- 
pendence of our country 

'J'o-day the I’lesident sent it hack entlorsed as follows: “Maps 
of tlie country, with such addilions as may fioiii time to time he 
made, should he kej)l on hand in the Knginecr Ihiieau, and fiiiiiished 
to oMiceis in tlie field. I’rcpaiations of material for bridges, etc,, 
will continue to he made as heretofore, and with such additional 
elfoi t as circumstances ie«)une. 

“ I tlid not doul)t the leadinessof (leneral Ileauregard to serve under 
any general who ranks him. The riglit of (leneral Lee to command 
would be derived from his supciioi rank. “ Jlj- I'EKSi )N Davis.” 
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reported to General Beaurej^ard on the 1 5th, 
received his orders for the battle, which was 
to occur the next day, and about 10 i*.m. was 
in position in front of the breastworks. A 
regiment of cavalry, not under Ransom’.s or- 
ders, was to guard the space between his left 
and the river, to give him information of any 
movement in that quarter. 

General Whiting, with some force, was hold- 
ing a defensive position at Petersburg. Gen- 
eral Beauregard proposed that the main part 
of it should advance and unite with him in an 
attack upon Butler, wherever h<; should b<; 
found between Drury’s and Petersburg. To 
this I offered distinct objection, because of the 
hazard, during a battle, of attempting to make 
a junction of troops moving from oj)posiLe 
sides of the enemy, and pro[)oscd tlial Whit- 
ing’s command should move at night by the 
Chesterfield road, where they would ni>t prob- 
ably be observed by Butler's advance. 'I'his 
march I supposed they could make so as to 
arrive at Drury’s soon afu-r da\liglit. The 
next day being Sunday, th<-y < ould and 
all the troops being assigned to their podtion,, 
they could move to make a ( oneerted atta< k 
at daylight on Monday. 

“On Monday morning, 1 rode down to 
Drury’s, where I found th.it thi‘ euem\ h.ad 
seized our line of intrenchments, it 1 icing un- 
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occupied, and that a severe action had oc- 
curred, with a serious loss to us, before he 
could be dislodged. He had crossed the main 
road to the west, entering a dense wood, and 
our troops on the right had moved out and 
were closely engaged with him. We drove 
him back, frustrating the attempt to turn the 
extreme right of our line. The day was 
wearing away, a part of the force had been 
withdrawn to the intrenchments, and there 
was no sign of purpose to make any immedi- 
ate movement. General Beauregard said he 
was waiting to hear Whiting’s guns, and had 
been expecting him for some time to approach 
on the Petersburg road. Soon after this the 
foe, in a straggling, disorganized manner, com- 
menced crossing the road, moving to the east, 
which indicated a retreat, perhaps a purpose 
to turn our left and attack I'ort Drury in rear, 
lie placed a battery in the main road and 
threw some shells at our intrenchments, prob- 
ably to cover his retiring troops.” * 

One of the enemy’s solid shot struck at the 
very fc-et of President Davis as he stood at 
tlu; ed_L;e of the turnpike in conversation with 
Genei'cil Beauregard. d'hey, without appa- 
rently noticing the “ close call,” stepped 
slowly and deliberately out of range. 


('olontl W Millci Owen In ( uid I’.illlc. 
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The enemy’s guns soon limbered up and 
moved off, and Butler was in full retreat to 
Bermuda Hundreds. 

On the next morning our troops moved 
down the river road as far as Hewlett’s, but 
saw no enemy. 

General Beauregard, President Davis, and 
his aide, Colonel William Preston Johnston, 
were standing on the earthworks listening 
intently. Presently a single gun was heard 
in the distance. “ Ah ! ” .said Mr. Davis, “ at 
last ! ” and a smile of satisfaction stole over 
his face. 

But that solitary gun was all, and Butler 
retreated unmolested to his lines at Bernuula 
Hundreds. 

"Soon after the affair at Drury’s Bluff, 
General Beauregard addresse<l to me a com- 
munication, proposing that he should be 
heavily reinforced from ( leiieral 1 ,ec’s army, 
so as to enable him to crush liutlcr in his in- 
trenchnients, and then, with the main body of 
his own force, tog{;thcr with the detachment 
from General Lee’s army, that he should join 
General Lee, crush Grant, ami march to 
Washington.” * 

The following is the communication alluded 
to above. 


• Ml. D.im., Ill I;, .• Ill 1 1 .ill 
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** Confederate States, Headquarters Department 
“North and South Carolina and Virginia, 
“Hancock House, May 18, 1864, 9.30 p.m. 

" Memorandum : 

“ The crisis demands prompt and decisive 
action. For this, the two armies are now too 
far apart, unless we consent to give up Peters- 
burg, and place the capital in jeopardy. If 
General Lee will fall back behind the Chicka- 
hominy, engaging the enemy so as to draw 
him on. General Beauregard can bring up 
fifteen thousand men to unite with Brecken- 
ridge and fall upon the enemy’s flank with 
over twenty thousand effectives — thus ren- 
dering Grant’s defeat certain and decisive ; 
and in time to enable General Beauregard 
to return, with a reinforcement from General 
Lee, to drive Butler from before Petersburg, 
and from his present position. For three 
days, perhaps four, Petersburg and Richmond 
can be held by the forces left behind ; not 
longer. 

“ Without such concentration nothing de- 
cisive can be effected, and the picture pre- 
sented is one of starvation. Without it Gen- 
eral Lee must eventually fall back before 
Grant’s heavy reinforcements, and the view 
I)resented merely anticipates this movement 
for offensive purposes. Meantime it is im- 
possible to effectually protect our lines of 
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communication with North Carolina; and im- 
possible to hold our present line in front of 
Butler with a much reduced force. At pres- 
ent three thousand men can be spared with 
safety. Day after to-morrow two thousand 
more, perhaps, as our lines will probably be 
stronger, if, as we expect, the forward line 
can be occupied to-day. 

(Signed) “ P. T. Beauregard, 

" General Commanding.” 

Endorsement on the above : 

“ General Bragg, Commanding, etc., etc. 

“ This memorandum was handed to me 
this day by Colonel Melton, A. & I. Gen- 
eral’s Department, and is referred to you for 
attention. General Lee is best informed of 
his situation, and his ability is too well estab- 
lished to incline me to adopt the opinion of 
anyone at a distance as to the movements 
which his army should make, either for its 
preservation or the protection of its com- 
munications. 

" If fifteen thousand men can be spareil for 
the flank movement proposed, certainly ten 
thousand may be sent to reinforce General 
Lee. If that be done inmit'd iah'ly. General 
Lee’s correspondence warrants the belief that 
he will defeat the enemy in Northern Virginia. 
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" The advantage of that result of our suc- 
cess against a besieging army around Rich- 
mond is obvious. 

(Signed) “Jefferson Davis.” 

“May 19, 1864.” 

Military courtesy required that the memo- 
randa should be sent to General Lee, who, 
as soon as its purport was communicated to 
him, ordered General Beauregard to straight- 
en his line, so as to reduce the number of 
men required to hold it, and send the remain- 
der to him. 



CHAPTER LIV. 


THE LACK OF FOOD AND THE PRICES IN THE CON. 

FEDERACY. 

To those who insist that the prisoners from 
the Northern army were maliciously starved, 
with murderous intent, I dedicate the follow- 
ing statistical compilation of the prices of 
provisions in Richmond and other places. 

Our hapless soldiers starved and froze in 
the Northern prisons in the midst of plenty, 
but the benefit release would have been to 
them would not have been an increase in 
their comfort or in their bill of fare ; the im- 
provement in their state would have been in- 
duced by the sunshine and freedom. The 
sense of abject want would have been less 
insupportable in a community of depriva- 
tion and suffering with their comrades, as 
well as of active patriotic effort to serve the 
country. 

Some quotations are taken from the diaries 
of private individuals, and also from my own 
domestic experience. 

If, after reading these statistics, my readers 
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will weigh the facts impartially, our vindica- 
tion will be complete. Thousands of men 
were quartered upon us, at Andersonville and 
elsewhere, for whom we had neither food, 
clothes, nor medicine; the supplies in the 
country had been exhausted, the blockade 
prevented manufactured goods or medicines 
from being brought in to replenish our stores. 
The enemy had made medicines contraband 
of war, the food was not plentiful enough to 
feed our armies in the field, or the officers 
of the Government, much better than the 
prisoners ; and the United States Govern- 
ment wouUl not carry out the provisions of 
the cartel for fear of reinforcing our army 
by the return of the prisoners in their hands, 
and their prisoners and ours died of want 
and homesickness. To whom belonged the 
shame and the inhumanity of the needless 
sacrifice ? 

In July, I <S62, both sections issued fractional 
notes in enormous quantities, and at first there 
was a s(‘nse of relief, and they fluttered from 
hantl to hand “ like leaves in wintry weather ; ” 
but gold rose in New York to ten per cent., 
and in Richmond to almost any per cent, the 
traders charged, by July T4th, it had ad- 
vanced in New York to fifteen per cent. ; 
the prices of j)rovision.s in the Confederacy 
on July 19, 1862, were : 
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Beef, pork, and mutton, 374 cents per 
pound ; shoat, 50 cents per pound ; chickens, 
57 cents to $r apiece; ducks, $i to $1.50 
apiece; goslings, $2; pullets, $i to $1.50 
apiece ; eggs, 75 cents to $i per dozen ; but- 
ter, 75 cents to $i per pound. 

Vegetables — beans, 50 cents per bunch ; 
onions, 50 cents per quart (or one shilling 
apiece for the largest size) ; cymlings, $ i per 
dozen; cucumbers, $i per dozen; string 
beans, $2 per peck ; cabbage, 50 cents to 75 
cents per head ; Irish potatoes, $6 per bush- 
el ; tomatoes, $r.5oper dozen; blackberries, 
25 cents per quart; whortleberries, 35 cents 
per quart ; plums, 50 cents per quart ; 
peaches, $i per dozen. 

Prices increased steadily for all varieties of 
food, as the supplies decreased and the value 
of Confederate money declined. 

Ham was, on July 23, 1862, 75 cents per 
pound ; small quarters of lamb from three to 
four dollars each ; eggs, $ i per dozen ; coffee, 
of poor quality, $2.50 per pound ; butter, 
and upward per pound ; tea, per pound ; 
boots, $20 to $25 per pair ; shoemakers’ 
wages, ^5 per diem. 

November, 1862 — coffee, which had in four 
months nearly doubled in price, ^4 a pound ; 
all good tea from ;];i8 to jflzo a pound; 
butter, $1.50 to $2 a pound ; lard, 50 cents ; 
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corn, $15 per barrel ; wheat, $4.50 a bushel ; 
muslin, $6 to $8 a yard ; calico, $1.75 a yard ; 
bleached cotton, $3.50 a yard ; cotton, 50 
cents a spool ; soap, $ i a pound. 

The price for coffee was now prohibitory to 
those who were not speculators. 

The Confederate women made a substi- 
tute for coffee out of parched sweet potatoes 
and parched corn, and also of the grain of 
rye ; for sugar they used sorghum syrup. 
They wove cotton cloth for blankets, and 
sewed up coverings for their feet out of 
old carpets, or rather such bits as were 
left after cutting them up for soldiers’ blank- 
ets. They had only carpet or canvas soles. 
Blankets could not be had, and Bishop 
Meade sent his study carpet to the soldiers 
for blankets. One gentleman of Halifax 
County, in 1862, sent eight to be cut up for 
the same purpose. 

“July — calico, $2.50 a yard at a bargain, 
and $3.50 and ^4 a yard. The ladies paid, 
on January, 1863, for canvas boots made of 
old sails, cut out by the shoemaker but 
stitched and bound by the ladies, for sew- 
ing on the soles, 5f;50. Last year he soled 
them for j|iio, and they were blacked with 
gun blacking.” Shoes, $125 to $150. Ink 
was made of elderberries ; flour cost $300 
a barrel. 
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February 10, 1863. — General Lee wrote 
to the Secretary of War, on January 2 2d, that 
his army was not fed well enough to fit them 
for the exertions of the spring campaign, 
and recommended the discontinuance of the 
rule of the Commissary-General allowing 
officers at Richmond, Petersburg, and many 
other towns, to purchase government meat, 
etc., for the subsistence of their families, at 
schedule prices. 

This letter was referred to the Commis- 
sary-General, who, after the usual delay, re- 
turned it with a long argument to show that 
General Lee was in “ error,” and that the 
practice was necessary, etc. 

To this the Secretary responded by a 
peremptory order, restricting the city officers 
in the item of meat. 

"Sugar is $20 per pound; new bacon, 
$8; and chickens, $12 per pair. Soon wc 
look for a money panic, when a few hundred 
millions of paper money is funded, and as 
many more collected by the tax collectors. 
Congress struck the speculators a hard blow. 
One man, eager to invest his money, gave 
$100,000 for a house and lot, and he now 
pays $5,000 tax on it ; the interest is $6,000 
more ; total $r r,ooo.” 

Here is a notice from the livery stables in 
1863 : 


ua' gjmumuuu ^o. / > P 
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“Notice — Owing to the heavy advance of 
feed, we are compelled to charge the follow- 
ing rates for boarding horses, on and after the 


first of March : 

Board per month $300 

Board per day 15 

Single feed 5 


“ Virginia Stables. James C. Johnson, 

W. H. Sutherland, 
B. W. Green.” 

The family of the President had no perqui- 
sites, and bought their provender as they did 
their provisions, at the public marts and at 
the current prices. The President must have 
horses to perform his duty toward the army ; 
but, after disposing of everything else avail- 
able, Mr. Davis had sold every horse he 
could spare ; and during his absence in the 
West, I sent my carriage and horses to be 
sold by a dealer. Some gentlemen of Rich- 
mond heard of it and bought the horses, and 
returned them to me. The note accompany- 
ing them was greatly prized, but how the 
horses, which of course could not be again 
sold, were to be fed, could not be foreseen. 

Our deprivations were far less than those 
of persons not holding such high official po- 
sitions, but they were many. A notice written 
by General R. Ransom, which is quoted in 
another part of this volume, gives an account 
Vor,. 11.— 34 
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of a breakfast at the Executive mansion, to the 
meagreness of which our necessities, not my 
will, consented. 

“ February 21st. — I saw a ham sell to-day 
for $350 ; it weighed fifty pounds, at $7 per 
pound. The fear is now, from a plethora of 
paper money, we shall soon be without a suf- 
ficiency for a circulating medium. There are 
$750,000,000 in circulation, and the tax bills, 
etc,, will call in, it is estimated, $800,000,000.” 

“ February 22d. — The offices are closed to- 
day, in honor of Washington’s birthday. But 
it is a /asi day ; meal selling for $40 per 
bushel. Money will not be so abundant a 
month hence.” 

“ To-day bacon is selling for $6 per pound, 
and all other things in proportion. A negro 
(for his master) asked me to-day $40 for an 
old, tough turkey gobbler. I passed on very 
briskly.” 

“ It is rumored by blockade-runners that 
gold in the North is selling at from 200 to 
500 per cent, premium. If this be true, our 
day of deliverance is not far distant.” 

“February 18, 1864. .Sugar has risen lo 
$10 and $12 a |)ounil.” 

“February 20th.- -The j>rice of turkey to- 
day is $60.” 

.“March r2th. b'lour at $300 per barrel; 
meal, $50 per bushel; and e\c‘n fresh fish at 
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$5 per pound. A market-woman asked $5 
to-day for half a pint of snap beans to plant.” 

“ Those having families may possibly live 
on their salaries ; but those who live at board- 
ing-houses cannot, for board is now from $200 
to $300 a month. Relief must come soon 
from some quarter, else many in this com- 
munity will famish.” 

“ About noon to-day, a despatch came from 
Lieutenant- Colonel Cole, General Lee’s prin- 
cipal commissary, at Orange Court House, 
dated 12th inst., saying the army was out of 
meat, and had but one day’s rations of bread.” 

“ March i8th. — I saw adamantine candles 
sell at auction to-day (box) at $10 per pound ; 
tallow, $6.50. Bacon brought $7.75 per 
pound by the 100 pounds.” 

“ Flour selling in Columbus, Ga., 75 cents 
a pound, from wagons. Flour by the bushel, 
$5, meal $1, in 1864.” 

“March 25th. — Flour, $15 a barrel.” 

“ March 29th. — Great crowds are funding 
their Treasury notes to-day ; but prices of 
provisions are not diminished. White beans, 
such as I paid $60 a bushel for early this 
month, are now held at $75. What shall 
we do to subsist until the next harvest ? ” 

“April I, J864. — Tea, $22; coffee, $12; 
brown sugar, $[0; flour, $125 a barrel; 
milk, $4 a quart,” 
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Part of this diary is taken from the “ Diary 
of a Southern Refugee.” 

“The following prices are now paid in this 
city : boots, $200; coats, $350 ; pants, $ioo ; 
shoes, $125; flour, $275 per barrel; meal, 
$60 to $80 per bushel ; bacon, $9 per pound ; 
no beef in market ; chickens, $30 per pair ; 
shad, $20; potatoes, $25 per bushel; turnip 
greens, $4 per peck ; white beans, $4 per 
quart; or $120 per bushel; butter, $15 per 
pound; lard, same; wood, $50 per cord. 
What a change a decisive victory — or defeat 
— would make ! ” 

“ April 7, 1864. — Sugar was $900 a barrel ; 
bacon and lard fell to $8.25 a pound; corn, 
$12 a bushel ; fodder, $12 a cwt. Breakfast, 
$10.” 

“ In General Lee’s tent meat was eaten 
twice a week. His bill of fare was a head of 
cabbage boiled in salt water, sweet potatoes, 
and a pone of corn-bread ; when he invited an 
officer to dinner, he had to his astonishment 
four inches of middling — everyone refused 
from politeness, and the servant excused the 
smallness of the piece by saying it was bor- 
rowed.” 

“April iith. — Potatoes sell at per 
quart; chickens, 5^35 per pair; turnip greens, 
$4 per peck. An ounce of meat daily is the 
allowance to each member of my family, the 
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cat and the parrot included. The pigeons of 
my neighbor have disappeared. Every day 
we have accounts of robberies, the preceding 
night, of cows, pigs, bacon, flour; and even 
the setting hens are taken from their nests.” 

“On July 21, 1864, wheat was $30 a 
bushel.” 

“July 2, 1864. — Tomatoes about the size of 
a walnut were $20 a dozen.” 

“ Baby shoes, in 1864, cost $20, and for a 
fine cotton dress — what is now known as a 
French print cotton gown — unmade, $45. 
Boys’ shoes, $100 a pair in the spring of 
1865.” 

“ February, 1865. — Gold, 60 for one. 
Early York cabbage seed, $10 an ounce ; 230 
defeated the Senate bill to put 200,000 negrcres 
in the army. Virginia alone for specie could 
feed the army.” 

“ An outbreak of the prisoners is appre- 
hended ; and if they were to rise, it is feared 
some of the inhabitants of the city would join 
them ; they too have no meat — many of them 
— or bread either.” 

If a frank answer could be elicited from the 
men who sincerely believe our Government 
starved the prisoners in our hands, could they, 
after reading these extracts, reaffirm that 
opinion } 
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Travelling Expe^ises of an Officer of Artillery en route from Rich- 
mond, Fa., to Augusta, Ga., March and April, 1865.* 


March iith, Meal on the road 

“ 17th, Cigars and bitters 

20th, Hair-cutting and shave. . 

“ “ Pair of eye-glasses 

“ “ Candles 

** 23d, Coat, vest, and pants. .. . 

“ 27th, One gallon whiskey 

“ 30th, One pair of pants 

** ** One pair of cavalry boots 

April I2th, Six yards of linen 

‘‘ 14th, One ounce suL quinine. . 

(( (< Two weeks’ board 

“ Bought $60, gold 

“ 24th, One dozen Catawba wine 

“ Shad and sundries 

“ “ Matches 

“ “ Penknife 

“ “ Package brown Windsor . 


$20 

60 

10 


135 

50 

2. 700 
400 
700 

450 

1,200 

1.700 
700 

6,000 


900 

75 

25 

125 

50 


Prices on Bill of Fare at the Oriental Restaurant, Richmond, 
January 17, 1864. 


Soup, per plate 

Turkey, per plate 

Chicken, per plate 

Rock fish, per plate . . . . 
Roast beef, per plate. . , . 

Beefsteak, per dish 

Ham and eggs 

Boiled eggs 

Pried oysters 

Raw oysters 

Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Pure coffee, per cup 

Pure tea, per cup 

Fresh luilk 

Bread and butter 


$r so 
3 so 
3 50 
S 00 

Wine^, per Bottle. 

Champagne 

Madeira 

Port 

3 00 

Claret 

3 50 

Sheri y 

3 50 

2 00 

J.ujito} s, per ]'>/ ink. 

5 00 

Piench brandy 

3 00 

Rye whiskey 

I 00 

Apple hiandy 

I 00 

Afalt JAquors^ per Bot- 

3 00 

tle. 

2 00 

P(ji tei 

2 00 

Ale 

I 50 

Ale, uiie-lMll l)i)llle. . . . 
Ci'^or\. 

Fine I favana 


$50 00 
50 00 
25 00 
20 00 
35 00 


3 00 
2 (K) 
2 00 


12 (H) 
12 (X) 
() UO 


I (JO 


Game of all kinds in season. 
Terrapins served up in eveiy st)Ii*. 


■* Colonel Miller Owen: In Camp and Jlalllc with llic Washing- 
ton Artillery. 


888888888888888888 
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Bill for a Dinner for Nine Poor Confederates at the “ Oriental^''* 
January 17, 1864, 


Soup for nine 

$13 

50 

Venison steak 

3t 

50 

Fried potatoes 

9 

00 

Seven birds 

24 

00 

Baked potatoes 

9 

00 

Celery 

13 

50 

Bread and butter 

14 

00 

Coffee 

18 

00 


$132 

50 


Brought forward $132 50 

Apples 12 00 

5 bottles of Madeira. . 250 00 

6 bottles of claret .... 120 00 

I Um cocktail 65 00 

Jelly 20 00 

Cake 20 00 

I dozen cigars 12 00 


$631 so 


Approximate 'Faliie of Gold and Confederate Currency from fan* 
uary i, 1862, to April 12, 1865. 


Date. 

Gold. 

Currency. 

January i, 1862..,. 

$100 

100 

$120 

'?QO 

December 20, 1862 

Dccemljcr 20, 1863 

100 

I, 700 

January i, 1864 

100 

t,8oo 

2, 800 

3 » 40 o 

5,000 

4,700 

5,500 

December 20, 1864 

100 

January l, 1865 

TOO 

February i, 1865 

100 

March i, 1865 ! 

100 

April 10, 1865 . 

ICX> 





CHAPTER LV. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS AND ANDERSONVILLE. 

The cause of all the sufferings of the men 
of the South who starved and froze on John- 
son’s Island and at Point Lookout, and those 
of the North who succumbed to the heat and 
exposure at Andersonville, and died for lack 
of proper medicines (made contraband by 
their own Government), was the violation of 
the cartel for the exchange of prisoners by the 
civil and military authorities of the United 
States Government. 

The reasons for this violation are obvious. 

The South, hemmed in on the land by a 
cordon of bayonets, and on the sea-coast by 
the enemy’s fleet, had only the male popula- 
tion within its borders from which to recruit 
its armies ; while the North, with the j^orts of 
the world open to her, could re[)lace the im- 
mense losses incurred in battle and by cap- 
ture, and find ample “ fooil for [)owder ” in 
every country and among all j)eoples ; so 
their armies were easily augmented by large 
enlistments of fijreigners and negro .slaves 
captured in the South. 
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With this bountiful supply of material it 
seemed to matter little to her if a few thou- 
sands of such rank and file were, in violation 
of the cartel, detained in Southern “prison 
pens.” The majority of these mercenaries 
had not even a common language in which to 
communicate their woes to the people for 
whom they were paid to fight or die. 

It is undeniable that in the “ pens ” were 
many brave and • patriotic men, who, imbued 
with the same devoted spirit that animated the 
people of the South, had been captured in the 
front line of battle bravely doing their duty ; 
but there were very many more of the kind 
of soldiers described by General Barlow in 
the New York World of August l ith. When 
he was borne off the field of Antietam badly 
wounded, he saw : “ Stragglers who were 

amusing themselves in the rear of the troops 
who were fighting in the front. The country 
in the rear was filled with soldiers broken up 
and scattered from their commands, who were 
having ' picnics.’ They were lying under trees, 
sleeping, cooking their coffee or other rations, 
and amusing themselves outside of the ene- 
my’s fire. This was by no means confined 
to the enlisted men, but I saw officers of var- 
ious ranks, and men of high rank and of dif- 
ferent corps and divisions, who had thus de- 
serted l/icir commands at the frontl’ 
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Dr. Mann, in the August Century, said in 
reference to the inmates of Andersonville : 

"All classes and grades of society were 
represented within our prison. . . . Ne- 

gro soldiers ; Bowery roughs, the worst class 
of all ; mechanics, farmers, gamblers, etc. 
. . . Until about August ist, there was 

absolutely no check to rascality of any kind, 
except our own individual physical strength 
. . . oi skulkers gambler s,icoxa. 

both the Eastern and Western armies, capt- 
ured in the rear by the rebel raiders. 

" An organized band of over two hundred 
members, selected from the most unprincipled 
and healthier prisoners, bound together l)y 
oaths, and armed with short, heavy chibs, 
overran the prison pen. They committed 
their depredations every night, and liecame a 
terror to us all. They finally grew so liold 
as to knock down and rob men during the 
day. The gang was known as tlu* ‘ R.iid- 
ers.’ They had everything their own way 
for nearly three months, when it w.is disc o\’- 
ered that several of our number had been mur- 
dered by them.” A court com])o.sed of the 
prisoners themselves was organi/ed, and “ six 
of their number (Raiders) were found guilt\' 
of murder in the first degree .md sentenced 
to be hung-.” They were e\eruled by the 
prisoners, and " Wirz furnished material for a 
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scaffold.” An assemblage of this class of men 
in a State would destroy the welfare of the 
community, and render a bloody penal code a 
dreadful necessity. How great would be the 
misery of being cooped up with them under 
restrictions needful for their secure detention ! 

Keenly alive to the misery of friend or foe, 
and painfully anxious to assuage it, on July 6, 
1861, hearing of the capture of the schooner 
Savannah with her crew, sailing under Con- 
federate orders, and that they had been put in 
irons and brought before the courts on charge 
of treason. President Davis wrote to Presi- 
dent Lincoln : 

“ It is the desire of the Government so to 
conduct the war now existing as to mitigate 
its horrors as far as may be possible, and with 
this intent, its treatment of the prisoners cap- 
tured by its forces has been marked by the 
greatest humanity and leniency consistent 
with public obligation. Some returned home 
on parole, others remained at large under 
similar conditions within the Confederacy, 
and all were furnished with rations for their 
subsistence, such as are allowed to our own 
troops. It was only after the severities to 
the prisoners taken on the Savannah that 
these indulgences w^cre withdrawn and the 
prisoners were held in strict confinement. 

“ A just regard to humanity and the honor 
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of this Government, now requires me to state 
explicitly that, painful as will be the necessity, 
this Government will deal out to the prison- 
ers held by it the same treatment and the 
same fate as shall be experienced by those 
captured on the Savannah, and if driven to 
the terrible necessity of retaliation by your 
execution of any of the officers or crew of the 
Savannah, that retaliation will be extended 
so far as shall be requisite to secure the aban- 
donment of a practice unknown to the war- 
fare of a civilized man, and so barbarous as 
to disgrace the nation which shall be guilty of 
encouraging it.” 

On July 20, 1862, the President, in secret 
session, recommended to Congress that all 
our prisoners who had been put on parole by 
the United States Government be released 
from the obligation of their parole. The 
recommendation w'as urged as a retaliation 
for the reckless breach of good faith on the 
part of the Northern Government with regard 
to the exchange of prisoners, and was accom- 
panied by the ex[)Osure of this perfidy in a 
lengthy corresjiondence conducted by the 
War Department. The jioints of this inter- 
esting correspondence are here extracted. 

“At the time permission was asked by the 
Northern Government for Messrs, b'ish and 
Ames to visit their prisoners in the South, our 
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Government, while denying this permission, 
sought to improve the opportunity by concert- 
ing a settled plan for the exchange of prison- 
ers. To execute this purpose our Govern- 
ment deputed Messrs. Conrad and Seddon as 
commissioners to meet those of the Northern 
Government under a flag of truce at Norfolk. 
Subsequently, a letter from General Wool 
informed General Huger that he. General 
Wool, had full authority to settle terms for 
the exchange of prisoners, and asked an 
interview on the subject. General Howell 
Cobb was then appointed by the Government 
to negotiate with General Wool, and to set- 
tle a permanent plan for the exchange of pris- 
oners during the war. The adjustment was 
then considered to have been satisfactorily 
made. 

“ It was agreed that the prisoners of war in 
the hands of each Government should be ex- 
changed, man for man, the officers being as- 
similated as to rank, etc. ; that our privateers- 
men should be exchanged on the footing of 
prisoners of war ; that any surplus remaining 
on either side after these exchanges, should 
be released, and that hereafter, during the 
whole continuance of the war, prisoners taken 
on either side should be paroled. In carry- 
ing out this agreement, our Government has 
released some three hundred prisoners above 
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those exchanged by the North, the balance 
of the complete number of prisoners in the 
hands of the two Governments being so much 
in our favor. At the time, however, of send- 
ing North the hostages we had retained for 
our privateersmen. General Cobb had rea- 
son to suspect the good faith of the Northern 
Government, and telegraphed in time to in- 
tercept the release of a portion of these hos- 
tages (among them Colonel Corcoran) who 
were en route from points farther south than 
Richmond, to go North under the’ flag of 
truce at Norfolk. A number pf these hosta- 
ges, however, had already been discharged. 

“ It now appears that, in contravention to 
the solemn agreement of the Northern Gov- 
ernment, not one of our privateersmen have 
been released, and the Fort Donelson pris- 
oners, instead of being paroled, have been 
taken into the interior, where they are still 
confined. 

“ As a judgment upon this open and shame- 
less perfidy of the North, it is proposetl that 
our prisoners who have been paroled by the 
United States Government shall b<; released 
from their obligations. There is as little 
doubt of the honor of such a proposition, as 
there is of its justness as a retaliatory meas- 
ure for an act of flagrant perfidy.” 

In pursuance of this view, the President 
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wrote substantially the following letter to 
General Lee. 

“Richmond, Va., July 31, 1862. 

“ On the 23d of this month a cartel for a 
general exchange of prisoners was signed be- 
tween Major-General D. H. Hill, in behalf of 
the Confederate States, and Major-General 
John A. Dix, in behalf of the United States. 
By the terms it is stipulated that all prisoners 
of war hereafter taken shall be discharged 
on parole till exchanged. Scarcely had the 
cartel been signed, when the military author- 
ities of the United States changed the char- 
acter of the war from that of civilized nations 
into a campaign of indiscriminate robbery and 
murder. The general order issued by the 
United States Secretary of War in Washing- 
ton, on the very day that the cartel was signed 
in Virginia, directs the United States com- 
manders to take the private property of our 
people for the convenience and use of their 
armies, without compensation. 

“ The General Order issued by Major- 
General I’ope, on the day after the cartel was 
signed, directs the murder of our peaceful 
inhal)itants as spies if found quietly tilling the 
farms in the rear, even outside of his lines ' 
ami Ilrigadier-General Steinwehr has seized 
upon peaceful inhabitants to be held as hos- 
tciges, that they may be murdered in cold 
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blood if any of his soldiers are killed by some 
unknown persons whom he designates as 
‘ bush-whackers.’ 

“ Under this state of facts Mr. Davis issued 
a General Order, recognizing General Pope 
and his commissioned officers to be robbers 
and murderers, and not public enemies, en- 
titled, if captured, to be considered prisoners 
of war. We are driven by the enemy to a 
course we abhor, and have vainly struggled 
to avoid. 

“ For the present we shall not retaliate on 
the innocent, and shall treat the enlisted sol- 
diers of General Pope’s army as prisoners of 
war ; but if these savage practices arc con- 
tinued after notice to the Government at 
Washington, we shall reluctantly accept the 
war on the terms chosen by our foes, until the 
outraged voice of a common humanity forces 
a respect for the recognized rules of war. 

“ We have consented to liberate* an e.vcess 
of thousands of prisoners held by us beyond 
the number held by the c-nemy, but would he 
justified, by the facts, in refusing to execute 
the generous cartel ; yet we shrink from the 
mere semblance of breaking fiith, and do not 
resort to this extremity. 

“The punishment merited alone by (len- 
eral Pope and such commissioned olTicep, as 
choose to participate in the execution of his 
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infamous orders, will not be visited on other 
forces of the United States. 

“ Communicate this decision to the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States, and a copy of the enclosed general 
order. 

“Jefferson Davis. 

"To General R. E. Lee, Commanding, etc.” 

On July 4, 1863, the day after the battle of 
Gettysburg, General Lee, having taken 6,000 
prisoners, wished to parole them on the spot, 
and 2,000 were released on parole, not to 
serve until properly exchanged. It was only 
after their release that the Federal Com- 
mander informed him that no exchanges 
would be made and no paroles respected. 
Therefore 4,000 Federal prisoners unneces- 
sarily suffered the hardship of a march, under 
guard, from Gettysburg to Richmond. The 
following is General Meade’s telegram to his 
sigoerior officer : 

“ CiETTYSRUUG, July 4, 1863, 10 r.M. 

" Major-Gkneral Hai.leck : 

". . . A proposition made by General 

1 A'.d under flag of truce, to exchange prison- 
ers, was declined by me. 

" Gicor(;e G. Meade, 

" Major- General.” * 

* Rglicllioii Kegortls, vol, xxvii, 

Vo... II -35 
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His action was confirmed by his Govern- 
ment. 

On October i, 1864, when the number of 
prisoners was large on both sides, General 
Lee wrote to General Grant substantially as 
follows : 

“ To alleviate the sufferings of our soldiers, 
I propose the exchange of prisoners of war- 
taken by the armies operating in Virginia, 
man for man, or upon the basis established 
by the cartel.” 

On the next day General Grant replied : 

" I could not of right accept your proposi- 
tion further than to exchange prisoners cap- 
tured within the last three days, and who have 
not yet been delivered to the commanding 
general of prisoners. 

“ Among those lost by the armii-s operat- 
ing against Richmond were a number of col- 
ored troops. Before further negotiations can 
be had upon the subject, I would ask if you 
propose delivering these men llu; s.-iim; as 
white soldiers.” 

General Lee said in rejoinder : “ Deserters 
from our service, and negroc^s belonging to 
our citizens, are not consid('red subjects of 
exchange.” 

On October 20th, (ieneral (Irant finall)' 
answered ; 

“ I regard it my duty to protect all iiersons 
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received into the army of the United States, 
regardless of color or nationality ; when ac- 
knowledged soldiers of the Government are 
captured, they must be treated as prisoners 
of war, or such treatment as they receive in- 
flicted upon an equal number of prisoners 
held by us.” 

In a despatch from General Grant to Gen- 
eral Butler, August i8, 1864, the former had 
said : 

“ It is hard on our men held in Southern 
prisons not to exchange them, but it is hu- 
manity to those left in the ranks to fight our 
battles. At this particidar time, to release all 
rebel prisoners North, would insure Sher- 
jnaii's defeat, and zvould compromise our 
safety here.” 

Later, two more proposals were made to 
the Federal authorities, but no answers were 
received to cither of the letters ; but General 
Sherman wrote from Atlanta, on September 
29, 1864, to General Hood at Palmetto, ac- 
knowledged the receipt of General Hood’s 
letter of Septcmljer 27th, and very consider- 
ately promised to send to St. Louis for sup- 
plies of combs, scissors, etc., and to send a train 
with these articles for the use of the United 
States prisoners of war held l)y Hood. 

And again, Major-General Thomas, com- 
manding Department of the Cumberland, 
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on December 5, 1864, wrote to General Hood, 
acknowledged the receipt of General Hood’s 
letter of same date, proposing the exchange of 
prisoners, and declined. General Thomas’s 
assigned reason was : “ Although I have had 
quite a large number of prisoners from your 
army, they have all been sent back North, 
and are consequently now beyond my con- 
trol ; I am therefore unable to make the ex- 
change proposed by you.” 

“ Finding,” wrote Mr. Davis, “ that ex- 
changes could not be made, we offered their 
sick and wounded without any equivalents. 
Although the offer was made in the summer, 
the transportation did not arrive until Novem- 
ber, and the most emaciated of the poor pris- 
oners were then photographed and exhibited 
‘ to fire the Northern heart.’ ” 

One final effort was made to obtain an ex- 
change. Mr. Davis sent a delegation from 
the prisoners at Andersonville to plead their 
cause at Washington. It was of no avail. 
They were refused an audience with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and returned to tell their fellow- 
prisoners there was no hope of relief. 

In the official report of General P. P. Pul- 
ler, he said : 

“ General Grant visited h'ortrcss Monroe 
on April i, 1864. To him the state of the 
negotiation as to e.xchange ( Mr. Davis’s prop- 
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osition to exchange all white and free black 
soldiers, leaving the question as to slaves to 
be disposed of later) was verbally communi- 
cated, and most emphatic directions were re- 
ceived from the Lieutenant-General, not to 
take any step by which another able-bodied 
man should be exchanged until further orders 
from him. 

” After conversation with General Grant in 
reply to the proposition of Mr. Ould to ex- 
change all prisoners of war on either side 
held, man for man, officer for officer, I wrote 
an argument showing our right to our colored 
soldiers. 

“ This argument set forth our claims in the 
most offensive form possible, consistent with 
ordinary courtesy of language, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the wishes of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, that no prisoners shojtld be ex- 
changed.” 

Mr. Davis, a short time before his death, 
wrote a full account of the Andcrsonville 
Prison, tlie condition of affairs therein, and 
the causes of tlie mortality. This was pub- 
lished in Jiclfod's Magazine for January and 
P'ebruary, 1S90.* 

It shouUl be a complete vindication of the 
Confederate authorities before all fair-minded 
men. 


Ami .iftciw.iKl in jMinphld loiin 
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That the policy of humanity to prisoners 
was the fixed purpose of the Confederate 
Government, is evidenced by the treatment 
accorded to them as long our necessities 
enabled us to minister to their comfort. In 
the second year of the war the Herald's cor- 
respondent wrote from Harrison’s Landing, 
July 22, 1862 : “ Several surgeons, left behind 
in care of our sick and wounded men in the 
hospitals, have arrived here, and report quite 
favorably their treatment by the Rebels. 

" , . . Father Hagan, Chaplain of the 

Excelsior Regiment, Sickles’s brigade, visited 
the hospitals and found our wounded men re- 
ceiving the same attention as their own. All 
the sick in Richmond — our prisoners with the 
others — are suffering from scarcity of medi- 
cines, and the Confederates complain bitterly 
of the action of our Government in declaring 
medicines contraband of war. Quinine is 
worth sixty dollars an ounce in Richmond, in 
New York five dollars or less.” 

Who, then, took the initiative ? Did not 
the North do so in making quinine ccmtrabaml 
of war? Was it not better that twenty so- 
called “ traitors and rebels ” should live than 
one Northern so-called “ patriot ” should be 
worn out on a bed of anguish for the lack of 
the drug needful to his recovery ? 

The frantic appeals made by the Hxam- 
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iner of Richmond, to “ hoist the black flap-,” 

' ‘ retaliate on the Y ankee prisoners for the 
starvation and abuse of our prisoners while in a 
land teeming with plenty,” inflamed many true 
men against the President, because he would 
not adopt that course ; but throughout the 
weary years of these pin-pricks, which an- 
noyed and galled him greatly, he never re- 
laxed his determined stand against this das- 
tardly retributory policy. « He answered hotly 
to a member of Congress who was a pervert 
to the Examiner s views, “ I would not fight 
with a rope around my neck, and I will not 
ask brave men to do so. As to the torture of 
prisoners, I can resign my office at the call 
of the country, but no people have the right 
to demand such a deed at my hands.” The 
Examiner was ably edited, and ingenious in 
ways and means to make the President odi- 
ous — but was unable at least to engraft an iof- 
noble policy upon that of the Administration. 

Mr. Davis, under date of February 12, 
1S76, wrote to his friend. General Crafts 1 . 
Wright as follows ; 

'' It would be impossible to frame an accu- 
sation against me more absolutely and unqual- 
ifiedly false, than that which imputes to me 
cruelty to prisoners. A Richmond paper, 
during the war, habitually assailed me for 
undue clemency and care for them ; and that 
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misnamed ‘historian,’ Pollard, in a book 
written after the war, accused me of having 
favored prisoners, in the hope that it might, in 
the event of our failure, serve to shield me.” 

The Confederate President, in a message of 
May 2, 1864, said: “On the subject of the 
exchange of prisoners, I greatly regret to be 
unable to give you satisfactory information. 
The Government of the United States, while 
persisting in failure to execute the terms of the 
cartel, make occasional deliveries of prison- 
ers, and then suspend action without appar- 
ent cause. I confess my inability to compre- 
hend their policy or purpose. The prisoners 
held by us, in spite of human care, are perish- 
ing from the inevitable effects of imprisonment 
and the home-sickness produced by their hope- 
lessness of release from confinement. The 
spectacle of their suffering augments our de- 
sire to relieve from similar trials our own 
brave men, who have spent so many weary 
months in a cruel and useless imprisonment, 
endured with heroic constancy.” 

From a message delivered in 1865 to the 
Confederate Congress, I make the following 
extracts : 

“ I regret to inform you that the enemy 
have returned to the barbarous policy with 
which they inaugurated the war, and that the 
exchange of prisoners has been for some time 
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suspended. The conduct of the authorities 
of the United States has been consistently 
perfidious on this subject.” 

When the United States had an excess of 
prisoners the agreement to exchange was 
repudiated by them, until the fortune of war 
gave us the largest number. A new cartel 
was made, and for many months we restored 
many thousands of prisoners in excess of those 
whom they held for exchange, and encamp- 
ments of the surplus paroled prisoners, de- 
livered by us, were established in the United 
States, where the men held constant com- 
munication with their homes. 

“ The prisoners taken at Gettysburg, how- 
ever, remained in their hands, and should 
have been returned to our lines on parole, to 
await exchange.” Instead of executing an 
exchange, pretexts were sought for keeping 
the Confederates in captivity. New construc- 
tions of an agfreement which had not been 
disputed were promulgated, while we re- 
tained the advantage in the number of pris- 
oners. 

The enemy declared invalid the paroles of 
the prisoners captured by us, liberated on 
promise not to serve until exchanged, and 
those our soldiers gave under similar cir- 
cumstances, as binding. 

Their final proposal was to settle all dis- 
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putes under the cartel, that we should liberate 
all prisoners held by us, without the promise 
to release any of those held by them. 

“ A systematic effort was made to quiet the 
relatives and friends of the prisoners in our 
hands, by the assertion that we were the 
parties who refused the cartel. 

“ The fact was that the rations of the pris- 
oners were precisely the same, in quantity 
and quality, as those served out to our own 
gallant soldiers in the field,* and which had 
supported them in their arduous campaigns. 
The enemy did not pretend that they treated 
prisoners by the same generous rule. 

Here is a significant letter from General 
Grant to Halleck. 

"City Point, Va., Fel)ru.-ii 7 i8, 1865. 

“ Your communication of the 15th inst., with 
inclosure, calling my attention to the fact that 
advantage is being taken by General Beall, 
Confederate agent, of the recent agreement 
between Judge Quid and myself, to supply 
rebel prisoners with new uniforms and blank- 

* A notice in one of the Richmond journtils said: “Tlicic are 
now in Rjchmond, and at the hospitals adjacent lliereto, scvcial 
thousand of our wounded in the great battles on the Rapidan. T'liey 
are in great want of almost every necessaiy save a stout Southern 
heart, a determined will and hand. We know our citizens will siif,- 
ply them, to the extent of their ability, with fiesh diet, chan linen, 
and every appliance which then economy and frugality and general 
domestic order may suggest. ’’ 
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ets, is received. The arrangement for the re- 
lief of prisoners of war was made at a time 
when exchanges could not be made, and un- 
der it I see no way to prevent rebel prisoners 
from being clothed. Having, however, a very 
large excess of prisoners over the enemy, we 
can, in making exchanges, select those who 
have not been furnished with new clothing or 
blankets. By this means but a very limited 
number of rebel soldiers will be returned with 
new uniforms. Should it become necessary, 
prisoners for exchange can be required to 
turn their blankets over to their comrades who 
remain. 

“Please give orders to General Hoffman 
accordingly.” * 

Professor Dabney, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, wrote as follows in answer to an article 
of The Nation condemnatory of the Con- 
federates for their abuse of prisoners. 

“ To the Editor of The Nation. 

“ Sir : As you state in your editorial of last 
week that the diet at Johnson’s Island was 
‘ exceptionally abundant and varied,’ I wish 
to call the attention of your readers to certain 
evidence to the contrary, which I have heard. 

“After reading your article I went to a 

# 

* North Ameiican Review, March, 1886. 
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gentleman whose brother, a Confederate lieu- 
tenant, died, after leaving Johnson’s Island, 
from the effects of hardships suffered at that 
place, and asked him whether his brother had 
found the food ‘exceptionally abundant and 
varied.’ Briefly stated, the lieutenant’s ac- 
count was as follows ; The food, though usu- 
ally satisfactory as to quality, was not always 
so, as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
order to have a better Christmas dinner than 
was furnished him, he made soup out of some 
fish-skins which he had raked out of a gutter. 
As to the abundance, he heard the command- 
ant of the prison, whom he praised highly for 
his kindness, say that he was well aware that 
the prisoners did not have enough to eat, but 
that he was under strict orders not to give 
them any more. Delicacies were sent him by 
New York and Louisville ladies, but were 
intercepted by the guards or other persons 
and never reached him. Moreover, in that 
bitterly cold climate, he was not allowed a 
blanket to cover himself at night tmtil after 
Christmas. 

“ I am well acquainted with a Confederate 
captain now living in Richmond, a perfect 
Hercules in physique, who (if I remember 
rightly) weighed fifty pounds less upon leav- 
ing Johnson’s Island than when he entered its 
prison walls. 
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“ And now let me quote from ‘ Leute in 
den Vereinigten Staaten ’ (Leipzig, i886_), a 
work by Ernst Hohenwart (possibly a pseu- 
donym), a German who spent nearly thirty 
years in the United States, and who fought 
as an officer in the Northern army. I shall 
italicize certain important phrases. 

“ ‘ Much has been said of the cruel treatment 
of Northern soldiers in Southern prisons. 
Having myself been a prisoner in the South 
for more than thirteen months, and having 
been afterward stationed with my regiment 
at a place where more than twenty-five thou- 
sand Southern soldiers were confined, I think 
I have a right to an opinion as to the rela- 
tive treatment of prisoners in the North and 
South. 

“ ‘ It is true that the Southerners treated 
their prisoners much less well than the North- 
erners, for the simple reason that they had 
not the means to treat them better, and often, 
especially toward the end of the war, them- 
selves suff^ered fro7n want. 

“ ‘The South wished to permit the officers, 
according to European custom, to live in town 
on parole and half pay. I myself and other 
officers lived for some months in Raleigh, and 
were granted much freedom of movement, 
but the North treated Southern officers like 
commoTi' soldiers, and the South afterward did 
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the same, long as they were able, they 
gave us good rations, afterward very often 
spoilt bacon, cured with wood-ashes — they 
were short of salt * — or beef cured with saltpe- 
tre, or fresh horse meat ; a pound of bread a 
day being added, and sometimes a handful of 
beans or rice. During the winter we were 
unable to buy anything additional, but, as 
soon as summer came, country people brought 
us provisions which we were permitted to buy. 
The fare of our guards Ibas not much better 
than our own. 

“ ‘ Of intentional cruelty I saw nothing, but 
on the contrary, always found both officers 
and men very friendly and obliging, and most 
willing to alleviate our lot. When requested 
to bring us tobacco or other articles from 
town, they were always glad to do so, and / 
never heard of a shigle instance in which such 
a request was refused. . . .’ 

“ Since writing the above I have seen an- 
other gentleman, who tells me that he knows 
a number of Confederates who ‘ varied ’ their 
'abundant' diet at Johnson’s Island with the 
flesh of rats, an article of food wliicli was also 
enjoyed by the lieutenant whom I mentioned 
in the first part of my letter. 

“ R. H. Dahnky. 

“University OF Virginia, Fdinwry 2, 1S90.’’ 


*Our salt had no preservative property. 
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In this connection Senator Daniel’s opinion, 
expressed on January 25th, will be of interest. 
He said ; 

“ He would have turned with loathing from 
misuse of a prisoner, for there was no char- 
acteristic of Jefferson Davis more marked 
than his regard for the weak, the helpless, and 
the captive. By act of the Confederate Con- 
gress and by general orders, the same rations 
served to the Confederates were issued to the 
prisoners, though taken from a starving army 
and people. 

“ Brutal and base was the effort to stigma- 
tize him as a conspirator to maltreat prison- 
ers, but better for him that it was made ; for 
while he was himself yet in prison, the evi- 
dences of his humanity were so overwhelming 
that finally slander stood abashed and malig- 
nity recoiled. 

“Even at Andersonville, where the hot 
summer sun was of course disastrous to men 
of the Northern clime, well nigh as many of 
their guard died as of them. 

“With 60,000 more Federal prisoners in 
the South than there were Confederate pris- 
oners in the North, 6,000 more Confederates 
than Federals died in prison. A cyclone of 
.rhetoric cannot shake this mountain of fact, 
and the^se facts are alike immovable ; 

“ I. Unable to get medicines in the Con- 
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at Federal prisoners, while resting in the win- 
dows of Libby. They would make it appear 
that this was the amusement of the private 
soldier, with the knowledge and approval of 
Confederate authorities, saying: ‘We never 
heard instructions that we might do this or 
not do that.’ 

“ I cannot look on the Maxwell House 
without remembering as bloody and gratuit- 
ous a tragedy as ever stained the records of 
our civil war. 

“ In the winter of 1864 I was city editor of 
the Daily Press / the Maxwell House, in an 
unfinished condition, was then used by the 
Federals as a prison for Confederate soldiers. 

“One morning, as I came down-stairs and 
turned down Cherry toward Union, I saw a 
Federal guard taking his smoking gun from 
his shoulder, while people were standing 
around with expressions of horror on their 
faces. On asking a citizen what was the 
matter he answered, with indignation and 
subdued fear : ‘ Look ! That Federal guard 
has murdered a Confederate soldier.’ 

“ Looking to the fourth story of the Max- 
well House, I saw a dead Confederate soldier 
with his head lying in a window and blood 
streaminsf from him down the walls and 
spattering the pavement below. The guard 
had orders to shoot any Confederate who 

VOL. II —36 
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now ? ’ was whispered from comrade to com- 
rade. After being disposed in battle array, 
every ragged Rebel standing there with his 
coat-tails flapping in the breezes off Lake 
Michigan like the sails of some stranded 
schooner, the process was begun of divest- 
ing each and everyone of us of every rag of 
clothing that gave us the semblance of citi- 
zenship. Instead of the variegated costumes 
in which we were caparisoned, we were given 
a stiff, black cavalry hat, a brown-black coat 
and pants, the coat being divested of half its 
tail. In this unique garb we were marched 
back to our quarters. What disposition was 
ever made of the clothes we gave in ex- 
change we never took the trouble to inquire. 
This was done to prevent escapes, which 
had grown to be monotonously frequent. But 
woe to the Reb who failed in the attempt, and 
was recaptured. 

“ By far the largest number of escapes 
from Camp Douglas were accomplished 
through the aid of one of the guards. He 
finally deserted with a batch of prisoners to 
Canada. He had no pity for us, but a slavish 
love for the $5 given him in advance by each 
escaping prisoner. A lot of prisoners trying 
to effect their escape one night were recapt- 
ured just outside the enclosure. Among 
them was a son of ex-Governor McGoffin, 
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of Kentucky. He, with the others, was sus- 
pended by the thumbs next morning for the 
purpose of extorting the betrayal of his ac- 
complices. They remained as dumb as oys- 
ters, although suspended until the balls of 
the thumbs absolutely burst open. 

“This thumb business was effected by a 
twine string, making a noose and placed 
over the thumb of each hand; the opposite 
ends were thrown over a beam overhead. A 
stout, heavy man then pulled upon the loose 
ends until the victim’s weight was almost en- 
tirely sustained by his thumbs and held thus 
ad libitum. 

“ Another mode of punishment was called 
‘ pointing for corn.’ This consisted in stand- 
ing stiff-legged, stooping over and touching 
the ground with the index-finger of the right 
hand. If you think this little manoeuvre is 
not difficult, assume the position for five or ten 
minutes, and then report. I have seen a 
hundred or more men in this ludicrous posi- 
tion at one time, and numbers faint and fall 
down in line. Another mode of punishment 
was to ride ‘John Morgan’s Mule.’ This 
mule was composed of six legs about twenty 
feet long attached to a scantling 2-1-4 inches, 
the narrow part of this horizontal piece being 
placed upward, formed the back of this pa- 
tient Bucephalus. I have seen his back so 
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involuntarily pushed his shirt or blanket be- 
tween himself and the dampness beneath, a 
detail was sent down the line in the rear and 
rudely snatched every remnant of clothing 
from beneath, so that there we sat with ab- 
solutely nothing intervening between us and 
the snow. These manoeuvres were something 
new in military tactics, and doubtless never 
entered the brain of such sluggards as Hardee 
and Upton. How long we sat there, I do not 
know ; seconds seemed hours, minutes days. 
The outrage was reported to Colonel Sweet, 
the commandant, but no notice was taken of it. 

“ For the highest type of loyalty, that un- 
selfish, generous, cheerful, unspotted kind, 
commend me to the Confederate prisoner of 
war, who for long months patiently endured 
the punishment and indignities heaped upon 
him by his inferiors. Day after day suffering 
the pangs of hunger. All this, and the privi- 
lege waiting him of taking the oath and going 
home any day he chose. There was simply 
no limit to his patient loyalty. There was 
nothing like it. “ J. B. West, 

“Ex- 0 . S. Co. B., Second Ky. Cav., C. S. A. 

Nashville, Tenn.’" 


December 14, 1861. — John Hanson Thom- 
as, William Harrison, Charles H. Pitts, and 
S. Teakle Wallis were, for their opinion’s 
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sake, confined in a room darkened with Vene- 
tian shutters fastened outside with iron bars, 
and there were only about twenty-two to 
forty-four inches over the doors by which light 
came into their rooms. They were never al- 
lowed out for a moment for two weeks, and 
the impure air was stifling, though they used 
disinfectants. They were after this sent to 
Fort Lafayette, where they were turned into a 
casemate with a brick floor, with no other fur- 
niture than guns and gun-carriages. They 
were not allowed their trunks for seats. All 
that night they walked their rooms ; the next 
day they received their trunks, and then 
spread their clothes upon the floor and laid 
on them. The third day, loose straw was 
given them. After ten days iron bedsteads 
were furnished with straw beds, but no pil- 
lows or covering. They were subsequently 
allowed the liberty of the Fort yard for stated 
hours. I have not space for many testimon- 
ials by men of undoubted veracity of the 
cruelties inflicted on them in Northern pris- 
ons. 

A letter from General I. R. Trimble said ; 

“ I regret that a full statement of facts re- 
lating to our treatment on Johnson Island, 
which I had prepared by a committee of offi- 
cers, was left with the secretary and is now 
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beyond my reach. These facts would make 
all fair-minded men blush with shame. 

“ More than $3,000 had been retained by 
officials from remittances sent to prisoners by 
relatives and friends, as all our letters were 
opened. 

“We were once three days and nights 
without any fire in our room or kitchen, dur- 
ing the most inclement weather of 1864. 

“Walnut Springs, London, O., 

“October 23, 1886.’' 


Extracts from these letters are given that 
our prisoners’ side of the sufferings endured 
in the North may be duly weighed by the 
judgment of Northern people. No one book 
would hold all the evidence which could be 
adduced to prove the sufferings of our brave 
men in Northern prisons. Ours was a coun- 
try devastated by invaders who carried a 
sword in one hand and a cord and torch in 
the other. The North was bountifully sup- 
plied with everything needful for comfort and 
luxury, bxit the Confederate prisoners expect- 
ed only the bare necessaries of life, and these 
were denied them. We shared our scanty 
fare alike with those who came to destroy us 
and were taken captive in the act, and with 
the soldiers who were defending us and our 
households. If it was not enough for the 
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prisoners, no more was it sufficient to sus- 
tain our soldiers in their ‘ herculean strife 
against a foe supplied with men and means 
ad libitum. 

During the stringent period of our war I was 
obliged, through a tradeswoman, to sell my 
carriage and horses, my handsome articles of 
dress, jewelry, etc., to get the necessaries of 
life, and our nephew, commanding a brigade, 
came home from the front of Petersburg so 
much reduced in flesh that it was remarked. 
He gave as a reason that his negro ser- 
vant could not bear starvation as well as he 
could, and he had, he supposed, given him 
too much of the rations intended for him- 
self. 

Though I recognize the reminiscence of 
our devoted friend, the brilliant soldier, and 
representative Southern patriot. General Rob- 
ert Ransom, as the exact truth, we did not 
feel the deprivations of the war as onerous 
until hope was dead. 

Co77iparative Mortality of Federal a7id Con- 
federate Prisons. 

A correspondent of the New York 
adduces the '‘logic of facts,” in a very 
conclusive manner, in the following communi- 
cation : 
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“ The Elmira Gazette is authority for the 
following : In the four months of February, 
March, April, and May, 1865, out of 5,027 
prisoners confined there, 1,311 died, showing 
a death-rate per month of 6^ per cent., 
against less than three per cent, at Ander- 
sonville, or more than double at Elmira to 
that at Andersonville. Again, Mr. Keiley, 
in his journal of September, 1864, when con- 
fined there, kept a record of deaths for that 
month, and states them to be 386 out of 
9,500 then there, or at a rate of four per cent, 
against three per cent, in Andersonville. It 
must also be taken into consideration that in 
the South our armies formed a barrier against 
the introduction of both food and medicine, 
while in our case there was abundance of 
everything. “ J. L. T.” 

The answer of the Tribune is a curiosity 
of lame, impotent evasion. It says ; 

“ We think Congress made a blunder in 
not opening the whole subject ; yet we can- 
not deem the above statistics either trust- 
worthy or conclusive. Many prisoners of 
war are diseased or wounded when captured ; 
inadequate or unwholesome food has brought 
many to the confines of the grave.” 

Disease and wounds, we presume, operated 
on both sides of the question. Inadequate 
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and unwholesome food — as the writer above 
had just shown — operated very unequally on 


the Southern side. 

Federal prisoners in the South 270,000 

Confederate prisoners in the North 220,000 

Excess of Federal prisoners 50,000 

Deaths in Prison, 

Confederates in the North 26,436 

Federals in the South 22,576 

Excess of Confederates died 3,860 


But if we make our calculations from the 
reports of the United States War Depart- 
ment, which show sixty thousand more Fed- 
eral prisoners and six thousand more Con- 
federate deaths, why, then, the per cent, is 
made even still greater in favor of Southern 
humanity. 

Such salient points as these must ere long 
constitute a part of that faithful history which 
will be written as soon as passion subsides, 
and other men and other times can do us jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Davis was so painfully affected by the 
death-rate and suffering of the prisoners at 
Andersonville, that even in the few hours he 
spent at home their condition weighed dread- 
fully upon his spirits. He was quite feeble, 
but used to remain in his office from lo a.m. 
until seven and sometimes eight o’clock in the 
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evening without food. If I sent luncheon to 
him he forgot to eat it, and I fell into the 
habit of going to his office daily for ten min- 
utes to offer it to him. Whatever friend 
chanced to be there partook of the refresh- 
ment with him. One day I found General 
Lee there. Both were very grave, and the 
subject of their conference was the want and 
suffering at Andersonville, as portrayed by 
General Winder’s private letter to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Davis said, “ If we could only get 
them across the trans-Mississippi, there beef 
and supplies of all kinds are abundant, but 
what can we do for them here ” General 
Lee answered quickly to this effect, “ Our 
men are in the same case, except that they 
are free. Their sufferings are the result of 
our necessities, not of our policy. Do not 
distress yourself.” 

Disasters were reported from every quar- 
ter. Croakers vilified the President, and fore- 
told evil results from every expedient tried by 
the Administration. The army and many of 
the Congressmen remained, if not confident, 
at least willing to fight to the end. 



CHAPTER LVI. 


JOURNEY TO CHARLOTTE. 

Darkness seemed now to close swiftly 
over the Confederacy, and about a week be- 
fore the evacuation of Richmond, Mr. Davis 
came to me and gently, but decidedly, an- 
nounced the necessity for our departure. He 
said for the future his headquarters must be in 
the field, and that our presence would only 
embarrass and grieve, instead of comforting 
him. Very averse to flight, and unwilling at 
all times to leave him, I argued the question 
with him and pleaded to be permitted to re- 
main, until he said: “I have confidence in 
your capacity to take care of our babies, and 
understand your desire to assist and comfort 
me, but you can do this in but one way, and 
that is by going yourself and taking our chil- 
dren to a place of safety.” He was very much 
affected and said, “ If I live you can come to 
me when the struggle is ended, but I do not 
expect to survive the destruction of constitu- 
tional liberty.” 

He had a little gold, and reserving a five- 
dollar piece for himself, he gave it all to me, as 
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well as all the Confederate money due to 
him. He desired me not to request any of 
the citizens of Richmond to take care of my 
silver plate, of which we possessed a large 
quantity, for, said he, “ They may be exposed 
to inconvenience or outrage by their effort to 
serve us.” 

All women like bric-h-brac, which senti- 
mental people call their “ household goods,” 
but Mr. Davis called it “ trumpery.” I was not 
superior to the rest of my sex in this regard. 
However, everything which could not be 
readily transported was sent to a dealer for 
sale, and we received quite a large draft on a 
Richmond bank as the proceeds, but in the 
hurry of departure the check was not cashed, 
and I have it now. 

Leaving the house as it was, and taking 
only our clothing, I made ready with my young 
sister and my four little children, the eldest 
only nine years old, to go forth into the un- 
known. Mr. Burton N. Harrison, the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary, was to protect and 
see us safely settled in Charlotte, where we 
had hired a furnished house. Mr. George 
A. Trenholm’s lovely daughters were also to 
accompany us to remain with friends there. 

I had bought several barrels of flour, and 
intended to take them with me, but Mr. Davis 
said, “You cannot remove anything in the 
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shape of food from here, the people want it, 
and you must leave it here.” 

The deepest depression had settled upon the 
whole city ; the streets were almost deserted. 

The day before our departure Mr. Davis 
gave me a pistol and showed me how to load, 
aim, and fire it. He was very apprehensive of 
our falling into the hands of the disorganized 
bands of troops roving about the country, 
and said, " You can at least, if reduced to the 
last extremity, force your assailants to kill you, 
but I charge you solemnly to leave when you 
hear the enemy are approaching ; and if you 
cannot remain undisturbed in our own coun- 
try, make for the Florida coast and take a 
ship there for a foreign country.” 

With hearts bowed down by despair, we 
left Richmond. Mr. Davis almost gave way, 
when our little Jeff begged to remain with 
him, and Maggie clung to him convulsively, 
for it was evident he thought he was looking 
his last upon us. 

In those days a special train was not con- 
templated, for the transportation was now 
very limited, and as we pulled out from the 
station and lost sight of Richmond, the worn- 
out engine broke down, and there we sat all 
night. There were no arrangements possible 
for sleeping, and at last, after twelve hours’ 
delay, we reached Danville. A hospitable 
VoL. II.— 37 
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The siege of Petersburg was hotly pressed 
by the enemy, and there were many splendid 
instances of gallantry, but for want of space I 
can only cite that of Battery Gregg, which 
repulsed assault after assault— the Mississip- 
pians, Georgians, North Carolinians, and 
Louisianians, who had won honor on many 
fields, fought this, their last battle, with most 
terrible enthusiasm, as if feeling it to be for 
them the last act in the great drama. 

Two hundred against 5,000, the odds were 
fearful, but they were animated by a noble 
purpose and had no thought of abandoning 
their post. 

Fort Gregg fell, and but few of its brave 
defenders survived, but those 200 men had 
placed hors de combat 800 men of Gibbons’s 
corps.* 

On the day it fell, General A. P. Hill, our 
intrepid, skilful, handsome soldier, accom- 
panied by a single courier, while endeavoring 
to join his troops at Five Forks, ran across 
two Federal soldiers. Upon demanding 
their surrender, they shot him down and 
then retreated. His body was brought back 
to Petersburg by his faithful courier, f and the 
country’s mourning was proportionate to her 
need of him, and her high estimate of his 


* Colonel Miller Owen : In Camp and Battle, 
f General Gibbons so informed General Wilcox at Appomattox. 
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skilful generalship. Our consolation was 
that he was saved the pang of Appomattox. 
General Lee now telegraphed President 
Davis, that he could no longer hold the 
lines of Petersburg, and would leave them 
at night, and that this would necessitate the 
evacuation of Richmond. 

The enemy kept up' an incessant fire upon 
the lines all day, and made many unsuccess- 
ful assaults, ceasing his efforts only at night- 
fall. 

At twelve o’clock that night, the last man 
and the last gun of the brave army that had 
defended the lines of Petersburg for a twelve- 
month passed over the pontoon bridge and 
the retreat began that ended at Appomattox. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE PRESHJENT’S ACCOUNT OF THE EVACUATION 
OF RICHMOND. 

I GIVE Mr. Davis’s story of the evacuation 
of Richmond in his own words. 

“ On Sunday, April 2d, while I was in St 
Paul’s Church, General Lee’s telegram an- 
nouncing his speedy withdrawal from Peters- 
burg and the consequent necessity for evacu- 
ating Richmond, was handed me. I quietly 
left the church. The occurrence probably 
attracted attention, but the people had been 
beleaguered, had known me too often to re- 
ceive notice of threatened attacks, and the 
congregation of St Paul’s was too refined, to 
make a scene at anticipated danger. I went 
to my office and assembled the heads of de- 
partments and bureaus, as far as they could 
be found on a day when all the offices were 
closed, and gave the needful instruction for 
our removal that night, simultaneously with 
General Lee’s from Petersburg. The event 
was foreseen, and some preparations had 
been made for it, though, as it came sooner 
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than was expected, there was yet much to be 
done. The executive papers were arranged 
for removal. 

" This occupied myself and staff until late 
in the afternoon. By this time the report that 
Richmond was to be evacuated had spread 
through the town, and many who saw me 
walking toward my residence left their houses 
to inquire whether the report was true. Upon 
m}'^ admission of the painful fact, qualified, 
however, by the expression of my hope that 
we should under better auspices again return, 
they all, the ladies especially, with generous 
sympathy and patriotic impulse responded, 
“ If the success of the cause requires you to 
give up Richmond, we are content.” 

“ The affection and confidence of this noble 
people in the hour of disaster were more dis- 
tressing to me than complacent and unjust 
censure would have been. . . . 

" Being alone in Richmond, a few arrange- 
ments needful for my personal wants were 
soon made after reaching home. Then leav- 
ing all else in the care of the house-keeper, 1 
waited until notified of the time I would de- 
part, and going to the station, started for 
Danville, whither 1 supposed General Lee 
would proceed with his army.” 

Here he promptly proceeded to put the 
town in a state of defence. Energetic efforts 
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were made to collect supplies for General 
Lee’s army. 

Upon his arrival at Danville, President 
Davis wrote to Mrs. Davis as follows : 


''Danville, Va., April 5, 1865. 

«. . . I have in vain sought to get 
into communication with General Lee, and 
have postponed writing in the hope that I 
would soon be able to speak to you with some 
confidence of the future. On last Sunday I 
was called out of church to receive a telegram 
announcing that General Lee could not hold 
his position longer than till night, and warning 
me that we must leave Richmond, as his army 
would commence retiring that evening. 

“ I made the necessary arrangements and 
went to my office, and then to our house, to 
have the proper dispositions made there ; noth- 
ing had been done after you left, and but little 
could be done in the few hours which re- 
mained before the train was to leave. . . . 

The people here have been very kind, and the 
Mayor and Council have offered assistance in 
the matter of quarters, and have very hand- 
somely declared their unabated confidence. 
I do not wish to leave Virginia, but cannot 
decide on my movements until those of the 
army are better developed.” 
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From President Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“ Danville, Va., April 6, 1865. 

“ . . • In my letter of yesterday I gave 

you all of my prospects which could now 
be told, not having heard from General Lee, 
and having to conform my movements to the 
military necessities of the case. We are ar- 
ranging an executive office where the current 
business may be transacted here, and do not 
propose at this time definitely to fix upon a 
point for a seat of government in the future, 
I am unwilling to leave Virginia, and do not 
know where, within her borders, the requisite 
houses for the departments could be found.” 

While employed in preparing for the de- 
fence of Danville, no trustworthy information 
in regard to Lee’s army was received, until 
Lieutenant John Sargent Wise of Virginia, 
who declined to be paroled at Appomattox, 
arrived, from whom it was learned that when 
he left Lee’s army, it was about to be surren- 
dered. Other unofficial information soon fol- 
lowed, of such circumstantial character as to 
confirm these reports. How Mr. Davis bore 
defeat is best described by the following let- 
ter, written by Mr. Davis’s faithful friend, M. 
H. Clarke, whose opportunities of knowing 
the President were better than those of an- 
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Other less intimately associated with him in a 
time of great trial. 


“ Clarksville, Tenn., October 6, 1890. 

“ My Dear Mrs. Davis : The history of 
his country is indissolubly woven with your 
honored husband, and therefore I offer my in- 
dividual impressions of him in scenes which are 
yet unwritten. The sum of such impressions 
helps to give an idea of one phase of his many- 
sided individuality, both simple and grand, 
which rounded out the perfect man. 

“ I came out of Richmond with him, the 
chief and confidential clerk of the Executive 
Office, in charge of the office papers, a mem- 
ber of his military family, composed of his cab- 
inet and staff ; and I was close to his person, 
until he parted with me on May 6, 1865, near 
Sandersville, Ga., and sent me on, in charge 
of our wagon train, he leaving “ everything 
on wheels ’ to join you. 

“ Thus daily and nightly he was under my 
eyes, which watched over him with affection- 
ate and earnest solicitude. 

“ On that retreat (if so leisurely a retire- 
ment could be so called), when I saw an or- 
ganized government disintegrate and fall to 
pieces little by little, until there was only left 
a single member of the cabinet, his private 
secretary, a few members of his staff, a few 
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guides and servants, to represent what had 
been a powerful government, which had sus- 
tained itself against the soldiery of all nations 
of the earth ; his great resources of mind and 
heart shone out most brilliantly. Still the 
head, he moved, calm, self-poised, giving way 
to no petulance of temper at discomfort, ad- 
vising and consoling, laying aside all thought 
of self, planning and doing what was best, 
not only for our unhappy and despairing 
people, but uttering gentle, sweet words of 
consolation and wise advice to every family 
which he entered as guest ; he filled my own 
distressed heart so full of emotions of love 
and admiration, that it could hardly contain 
them. 

"To me he then appeared incomparably 
grander in the nobleness of his great heart 
and head, than when he reviewed victorious 
armies returning from well- won fields. 

“ I could give you many touching incidents 
of evenings around the fireside, or noon-day 
halts for rest and refreshment, of the little 
children taken on his knee, of tender and 
comforting answers to eager, breathless ques- 
tions. He left every family sanctified by his 
blessed presence, adding his household words 
to their treasured memories. ‘ Here was 
where he sat : here he slept ; he said this, 
and that.’ Along the route, there were pleas- 
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ant anecdotes and reminiscences to hearten 
up his following, and help the weary, anxious 
hours during those long days from April 2 d 
to May 6th. Thoughtful of all details, he 
gave directions about the horses, how best 
to feed and care for them, remedies for the 
sick ones, how to cross the rivers, and was 
watchful of the comfort and health of all. 
He was the father and comforter, while still 
the leader and director of affairs. 

“ Through all these scenes, the real man 
shone out and dignified the mantle of his 
office. I thank God it was given to me to 
see him as I did, and to have embalmed in 
my heart such sweet and precious memories 
of our great chief. 

'‘To me, the last Confederate officer on 
duty, he gave the great reward and honor of 
two personal visits to my roof-tree, know- 
ing with his delicate perception how greatly 
I would value them, and the commendation 
that ‘ I gave true and faithful service to the 
last.’ 

“ With profound regard, I am, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ M. H. Clarke.” 



CHAPTER LIX. 

SURRENDER OF LEE, 

Upon crossing the Appomattox on the 
night of April 2d, Lee’s army marched tow- 
ard Amelia Court House. It had been his 
original intention to go to Danville, but being 
prevented from carrying out this purpose, he 
marched toward Lynchburg. 

Encumbered by a large wagon train, his 
march was necessarily slow. His trains were 
attacked again and again by the enemy’s cav- 
alry, adding to the delay. 

On April 4th Amelia Court House was 
reached and the army, being without rations, 
to appease hunger subsisted on young shoots 
just putting out upon the trees and parched 
corn.* 

On the 5th the retreat was continued tow- 
ard Danville; the intention was there to form 
a junction with Johnston’s army, but the 
enemy had the shortest line, and at Jetters- 
ville headed him off, and the march was turned 
to Lynchburg, where Lee had expressed his 

^ The letter had been captuied that asked for rations to be sent 
to that point, 
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belief, that he could carry on the war for 
twenty years. 

On April 6th the rear-guard was attacked 
by a large force of the enemy, and Generals 
G. W. C. Lee, Ewell, and Anderson, and 
many others were captured. 

General Rosser, of the cavalry, captured 
a body of 800 of the enemy, who had been 
sent by Grant, under General Read, to de- 
stroy the bridge at Farmville to impede Lee’s 
march. Read was killed in single combat by 
General Bearing, who was himself mortally 
wounded. 

On April 7th, Farmville was reached, and 
Aere for the first time since leaving Peters- 
burg provisions were issued to the army. The 
enemy still pursuing, the quartermasters be- 
gan to burn their wagons, and whatever they 
contained was destroyed. 

The enemy followed closely, crossed the 
railroad bridge, and brought Lee to bay, at- 
tacked and were repulsed, and the retreat 
continued. 

On the evening of the 8th, with his army 
wearied and diminished in numbers by men 
falling by the wayside who had never before 
abandoned their colors, but were now unable 
longer to keep up with the retreating column. 
General Lee decided, after conference with 
his corps commanders, that he would advance 
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the next day beyond Appomattox Court 
House, and if the force reported there should 
be only Sheridan’s cavalry, disperse it, and 
continue the march toward Lynchburg. 

Gordon, whose corps had formed the rear- 
guard from Petersburg, and who had fought 
daily for the trains, was now transferred to 
the front. Next morning, April 9th, before 
daybreak, he, with Fitz Lee’s cavalry, moved 
forward to the attack. He was confronted 
by Sheridan’s cavalry, and he drove them 
steadily before him, and captured two pieces 
of artillery. All seemed going well, when 
Sheridan withdrew from the field, and then, 
like the lifting of a curtain, Gordon beheld 
the army of the James advancing through the 
trees with ten times his number. At the same 
time Longstreet, covering the rear, being 
threatened by Meade with a superior force, 
found it impossible to reinforce Gordon, who, 
stained with powder and exhausted by his re- 
cent battle, reared his knightly head and said, 
“Tell General Lee my corps is reduced to a 
frazzle.” 

Lee then said, “ There is nothing left but 
for me to go and see General Grant.” And a 
flag of truce was raised to suspend hostilities 
pending the interview between the command- 
ers. 

An eye-witness thus describes General 
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Lee’s appearance when he rode off to see 
Grant : “ He was in full uniform, with hand- 
some embroidered belt and dress-sword, tall 
black army hat, and buff leather gauntlets. 
His horse, ‘old Traveller,’ was finely groomed, 
and his equipments, bridle-bit, etc., were pol- 
ished until they shone like silver ; he was ac- 
companied by Colonels Marshall and Taylor, 
of his staff.” * 

Generals Grant and Lee met at the farm- 
house of Mr. McLean, a gentleman, who be- 
fore and during the battle of Manassas, July 
1 8, 1 86 1, had resided at McLean’s Ford, over 
Bull Run, and moved thence to Appomattox to 
be free from war’s alarms. Fate directed the 
steps of both armies to his fancied secure and 
quiet retreat, and there the end was to come. 

A suitable room having been prepared, and 
the two generals being seated. General Lee 
opened the interview by saying : “ General 
Grant, I deem it due to proper candor and 
frankness to say, at the very beginning of 
this interview, that I am not willing even to 
discuss any terms of surrender inconsistent 
with the honor of my army, which I am de- 
termined to maintain to the last.” General 
Grant replied, “ I have no idea of proposing 
dishonorable terms. General ; but I would be 


* Miller Owen ; In Camp and IlatDe, 
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glad if you would state what you consider 
honorable terms.” 

General Lee then briefly stated the terms 
upon which he would be willing to surrender. 
General Grant expressed himself satisfied 
with them, and the propositions were re- 
duced to writing. 

General Lee read the propositions care- 
fully, and copies were made of the paper by 
Colonel Marshall and General Grant’s secre- 
tary. 

While this was being done. Generals Grant 
and Lee exchanged a few words of civility, 
and the Federal generals who were present 
were introduced to General Lee, but nothing 
bearing upon the surrender was said. 

General Grant having signed his note. Gen- 
eral Lee conferred with Colonel Marshall, 
who wrote a brief note of acceptance of the 
terms of surrender offered which were as fol- 
lows : “ The officers to give their individual 
parole not to take arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States until properly ex- 
changed, and each company or regimental 
commander to sign a like parole for the men 
of their commands. 

“ The arms, artillery, and public property, 
to be parked and stacked, and turned over to 
the officers appointed to receive them. 

“ This will not embrace the side-arms of 

VOL. II.— 38 
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the officers, nor their private horses or bag- 
gage. 

“ This done, each officer and man will be 
allowed to return to their homes, not to be 
disturbed by the United States authority so 
long as they observe their parole, and the 
laws in force where they may reside.” 

General Lee then rose to depart, and after 
bowing to the officers present, went out upon 
the porch, and beckoned to his orderly to lead 
up his horse. Descending the steps, he 
paused a moment and looked sadly out over 
the valley where his army lay, then mounted. 
General Grant, who had followed and de- 
scended a few steps, raised his hat in respect- 
ful salutation, as did those who stood upon 
the porch. Upon observing this courtesy. 
General Lee, removing his hat, bowed low 
upon his horse’s neck and rode away. 

“ As soon as he was seen riding toward his 
army, whole lines of men rushed down to the 
roadside, and crowded around him to shake 
his hand. All tried to show him the venera- 
tion and esteem in which they held him. 
Filled with emotion he essayed to speak, but 
could only say, ‘ Men, we have fought 
through the war together. I have done the 
best I could for you. My heart is too full to 
say more.’ We all knew the pathos of those 
simple words, of that slight tremble in his 
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voice, and it was no shame on our manhood 
that ‘ something on a soldier’s cheek washed 
off the stain of powder ; ’ that our tears an- 
swered to those of our grand old chieftain, 
and that we could only grasp the hand of 
‘Uncle Robert’ and pray ‘God help you, 
General.’ ” * 

There were 7,892 men of the army of North- 
ern Virginia who had arms in their hands at 
the surrender. The total number, including 
those who reported afterward, was between 
26,000 and 27,000. Grant’s army numbered 
i62,239.t 

In connection with the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, the following incident is related by 
General G. W. C. Lee : 

“ After I was taken prisoner at Sailor’s 
Creek, with the greater part of the commands 
of General Ewell and General Dick Ander- 
son, and was on my way to Petersburg with 
the officers of the three commands, we met 
the United States engineer brigade under 
command of General Benham, whom I knew 
prior to the breaking out of the war as one 
of the captains of my own corps — engineers. 

“ He did not apparently recognize me, and 
I did not make myself known to him ; but be- 
gan talking to General Ewell, in a loud tone 


* Colonel William Miller Owen : In Camp and Battle, 
f Colonel Taylor ; Four Years with Lee. 
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of voice which could be distinctly heard by 
all around. 

“ I heard General Benham say, among- 
other things, that ‘ General Weitzel had found, 
soon after his entrance into Richmond, a letter 
from General Lee giving the condition of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and what he pro- 
posed to do should it become necessary to 
withdraw from the lines before Richmond and 
Petersburg, and that the letter was immediate- 
ly sent to General Grant.’ In answer to some 
doubt expressed by General Ewell or someone 
else. General Benham replied, ‘ Oh, there is 
no doubt about the letter, for I saw it myself.’ 

“ I received the impression at the time or 
afterward, that this letter was a confidential 
communication to the Secretary of War in 
answer to a resolution of the Confederate 
Congress asking for information in 1865. 
When I mentioned this statement of General 
Benham to General Lee, some time after- 
ward, the latter said, ‘ This accounts for the 
energy of the enemy’s pursuit. The first day 
after we left the lines he seemed to be en- 
tirely at sea with regard to our movements, 
after that, though I never worked so hard in 
my life to withdraw our armies in safety, he 
displayed more energy, skill, and judgment in 
his movements than I ever knew him to dis- 
play before.” 
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In requesting the above statement from 
General G. W. C. Lee, Major Walthall, then 
at Beauvoir with Mr. Davis, wrote him as fol- 
lows : 

“ Besides its bearing in other respects, it 
may possibly throw some light upon the yet 
unexplained failure of General Lee’s request 
for supplies at Amelia Court House, to reach 
the President or the War Department, 

. . . It seems to be certain that neither 

the President, Secretary of War, Quarter- 
Master - General, nor Commissary - General 
ever received the requisition. 

“ Colonels Taylor and Marshall (of Gen- 
eral Lee’s staff) both remember that it was 
well understood that such a requisition had 
been made, but cannot state with precision 
either the channels through which, or the 
functionary to whom, it was sent.” 



CHAPTER LX. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 


Did my space permit, I would pay special 
and glad homage to the men who fought and 
nobly sustained defeat, or now bear their 
wounds in cheerful poverty, or who fell, ex- 
amples of all the noble qualities that exalt a 
nation. But the scope of these memoirs 
does not permit more than a glimpse of a few 
of the gallant figures that crowd the memory 
of every Confederate who looks backward on 
the field of war. 

Louisiana gave us Richard Taylor, who 
fought under the eye of Stonewall Jackson in 
the Valley, and whose men charged and took 
Shields’s batteries at Port Republic, and who 
in Louisiana hurled back in disorder the mag- 
nificent army of Banks. 

Bishop General Polk, our saintly gallant 
veteran, whose death left our country, and 
especially the Church, mourning ; Harry T. 
Hayes, Yorke, Nicholls, Gibson, Gladden, 
and Moulton, who charged with his men up 
the hill at Winchester into the fort deemed 
impregnable, and put Milroy’s army to flight; 
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C. E. Fenner,* who, with his Batteries of 
" Donaldsonville,” under Maurin and Prosper 
Landry, achieved distinction ; the Louisiana 
Guard,” under D’Aquin, Thompson, and 
Green, all gallant gentlemen whose renown 
their countrymen treasure above price. 

From Georgia came Commander Tattnall, 
John B. Gordon, that gallant knight whose 
bravery and skill forced him through rank to 
rank to the highest command. Wounded in 
every battle, until at the last, at Appomattox, 
he beat back Sheridan’s cavalry and captured 
artillery from him until within the last half- 
hour’s life of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
when he reported his corps fought to a “ fraz- 
zle.” Then, and then only, was the emblem 
of truce displayed. 

Joseph Wheeler, the young “Murat” of 
the cavalry. General Lawton and his no less 
distinguished brother-in-law, E. Porter Alex- 
ander, the skilful engineer and accomplished 
artillery officer, for gallantry promoted to be 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Artillery of 
Longstreet’s Corps ; and Hardee, the scien- 
tific dauntless soldier ; Walker, David R. 
Jones, Young, Denning, Colquitt, and a shin- 
ing list I have not space to name. 

Mississippi gave her Ferguson, Barksdale, 
Martin, the two Adams, Featherston, Posey, 

• Now Associate Justice of the bupieme CouiL of Louisiana. 
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and Fizer, who led an army on the ramparts 
of Knoxville but left his arm there, and a host 
of gallant men. 

Alabama sent us Deas, Law, Gracie, and 
James Longstreet, dubbed by Lee upon the 
field of Sharpsburg his “ old war horse,” a 
stubborn fighter, who held the centre there 
with a scant force and a single battery of 
artillery ; the gallant Twenty-seventh regiment 
of North Carolina troops, under Colonel 
Cooke, stood as support, without ammunition, 
but with flags waving to deceive the enemy. 
Three times he repulsed the attacks of a 
whole corps. When the cannoneers were 
shot down, and help was needed at the guns, 
his staff dismounted and took their places. 

At Petersburg, when the end was near, and 
Lee’s lines were broken, he hurried with the 
division of General Field to the breach, and 
formed his troops across the line of the 
enemy’s victorious approach, held them at 
arm’s length until midnight, when the last 
man and the last gun of Lee’s army had 
crossed the Appomattox, and he became like 
Marshal Ney, the rear-guard of the once 
“ Grand Army ; ” and Rodes, ever in the front, 
who laid dovm his life at Winchester while 
led by the indomitable Early, he was fight- 
ing the overwhelming force of Sheridan. 

“ The gallant Pelham,” the boy artillerist 
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who with one gun took position on the left 
flank of Burnside’s array at Fredericksburg, 
and held his ground, annoyed, and threw into 
confusion the troops of the enemy advancing 
to charge Jackson’s forces upon the hills at 
Hamilton’s Crossing. Just after receiving 
his promotion as Lieutenant-Colonel of artil- 
lery, “ for gallantry and skill,” he met his 
death, leading a squadron in a charge. Shout- 
ing “ Forward, boys ! forward to victory and 
glory ! ” a fragment of shell penetrated his 
skull, and his brave spirit took its flight. 

Tennessee gave us Forrest, the great lead- 
er of cavalry, Frazier, Cheatham, Jackson, 
Green, A. J. Vaughn, O. F. Strahl, Archer, 
and the last, but not least, on this very incom- 
plete list, Cadmus Wilcox, who led his brig- 
ade at Gettysburg on July 2d, right into the 
enemy’s lines, capturing prisoners and guns, 
and only failing in great results from lack of 
the support looked for. 

Kentucky gave us John B. Hood, one of 
the bravest and most dashing division com- 
manders in the army. Always in the front, 
he lost a limb at Chickamauga; John C. 
Breckinridge, “ Charley ” Field, S. B. Buck- 
ner, Morgan, Duke, and Preston ; the latter 
with his fine brigades under Gracie, Trigg, 
and Kelly, gave the enemy the cotLp de grdce 
which terminated the battle of Chickamauga. 
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Missouri gave us Bowen, and Green, and 
Price, that grand old man, worshipped and 
followed to the death by his brave patriotic 
Missourians. 

From Arkansas came the gallant Cleburne, 
McNair, McRea, and Finnegan, the hero of 
Olustee, Fla., and Ben McCullough, the old 
Indian fighter who yielded his life on the bat- 
tle-field ofElkhorn. 

From Maryland came brave Commander 
Buchanan, Generals Trimble, Elzey, Charles 
Winder, who laid down his life upon the field, 
and George Stewart, Bradley Johnson, who 
proved himself a very Bayard in feats of 
arms, and our Colonel of the Signal Corps, 
William Norris, who, by systematizing the 
signals which he displayed under the most 
furious fire, rendered inestimable service. To 
Maryland we owe also Snowdon Andrews, 
the brave and skilled artillery officer, who was 
so desperately wounded upon the field of 
Cedar Run that his surgeon reported " hard- 
ly enough of his body left to hold his soul.” 

South Carolina gave us Stephen Elliott, who 
remained in beleaguered Sumter, and when 
invited to take rest only did so because pro- 
moted and ordered elsewhere; the Hamp- 
tons, Kershaw, Hugers, Ramseur, M. C. But- 
ler, Bee, Bonham, Bartow, Drayton, the Pres- 
tons, “ Dick” Anderson, Jenkins, and Stephen 
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D. Lee, commander of artillery in Virginia 
and corps commander in the Army of Tennes- 
see, a body of fine gentlemen who illustrated 
the proverbial daring of their class. She also 
gave Colonel Lucius B. Northrop, a gallant 
soldier of the old army, and one who, as 
Commissary General, possessed Mr. Davis’s 
confidence unto the end of our struggle. 

North Carolina sent Pettigrew, who com- 
manded Heth’s division in the charge at Get- 
tysburg, wounded there, he lost his life be- 
fore recrossing the Potomac; and D. H. Hill, 
Holmes, Hoke, Pender, Cooke, Ransom, 
Lane, Scales, Green, Daniel, and the roll of 
honor stretches out a shining list as I gaze 
into the past. “ When shall their glory fade ? ” 
Texas gave us Albert Sidney Johnston, and 
Gregg, Robertson, William “ old tige ” whom 
his soldiers loved Cabbell ; it is easier to spe- 
cify who was not a brilliant jewel in the gor- 
geous crown of glory than to name them all. 

Florida gave Kirby Smith and Anderson 
and many other gallant and true men. 

And “ Old Virginia ” gave us her Lees, 
Jackson, Early, Ewell, Pickett, Ed. Johnson, 
Archer, Heth, Lomax, Dearing, Ashby, Mum- 
ford, Rosser, the brothers Pegram ; and the 
gallant men who fell on the heights of Get- 
tysburg, Garnett, Kemper, and Armistead ; 
and Dabney H. Maury, who with 7,600 in- 
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fantry and artillery held Mobile for eighteen 
days against General Canby. Had our cause 
succeeded, Virginia’s gallant son would have 
been promoted to be Lieutenant-General. 

A. P. Hill, the fierce young fighter, who, 
famous in many battles, came opportunely 
from Harper’s Ferry to Sharpsburg, beat back 
Burnside, and saved the flank of Lee’s army, 
but fell at last on the field of Petersburg ; from 
the first hour to his last not only doing his 
best, but all that man could accomplish, to 
serve his country. 

Patriotic enthusiasm could present no 
grander picture than that of General Wade 
Hampton, a fit representative man of the much 
ridiculed but living and beloved chivalry of 
the South, who, while looking through his 
glass during a cavalry battle near Petersburg, 
saw his son Preston, who, possessed of great 
personal beauty, much mind, and keen wit, 
had just reached his twenty-first year, fall 
dead on the field, and his brother Wade stoop 
over him and fall across his beautiful young 
brother’s body. The bereaved father thought 
them both slain, and unsheathing his sword, 
rode straight, not to receive their dying words, 
but for the hottest part of the battle, and 
fought with all his might in a hand to hand 
encounter, and himself came out — probably the 
only division commander 'in the world to 
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whom a like incident has occurred — with a 
deep sabre cut which accentuates rather than 
mars the noble contour of his face. 

Or what could be more touching than the 
meeting of General Lee with his young son 
Robert, on the bloody field of Fredericksburg, 
mounted on one of the artillery caissons of 
the battery in which he was serving as a 
private. He was so begrimed with smoke 
and powder that the General did not know 
his boy. Robert asked, “ General, are you 
going to put us in again ? ” “ Yes,” said his 

fkther, “ but my boy, who are you ? ” 
" Why, do you not know me, father ? I am 
Robbie.” “ God defend you, my son,” an- 
swered the General, “ you must go in again.” 



CHAPTER LXI. 

THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The Richmond people remember well the 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans, their 
fresh uniforms, and the splendid crimson and 
gold standard with its silver cross cannon 
under which, before they “smelt powder,” 
they marched in review before the President 
on Union Hill. These, and other New 
Orleans companies, gave dinners, danced, and 
sung, and “ did the thing handsomely ” wher- 
ever money was to be spent or amusement 
was to be found during their brief visits from 
the field , but while fighting their sixty battles 
they performed prodigies of valor, “ all that 
was left of them.” 

But there was a different look in their eyes 
after facing death so often , the lack of food 
had reduced their physique, but the laugh was 
as ready as ever, their well-biushed, tin cad 
bare uniforms were as natty and worn with as 
jaunty a grace as when newly donned Their 
hospitality, albeit they could offei only pota- 
toes or beans, was unstinted 

The Natchez troops marched out like the 
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Queen’s Guards, a “ Lah de dah ” assemblage 
of handsome young gentlemen born to wealth 
and position, who recognized their duty to 
bear their share of blows because it befitted 
their birth. When the bloody work began, 
however, they pushed in to the thickest of 
the fight, and every woman and man in Mis- 
sissippi thanked God for the place of their 
nativity. 

Barksdale’s brigade, on December ii, 1862, 
at Fredericksburg, prevented Burnside’s army 
of 100,000 men from building their pontoon 
bridges, and, although bombarded by 150 
pieces of artillery, held their position from 7 
A.M. to 7 P.M. The same Brigade, composed of 
the Thirteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Twenty-first Mississippi regiments, numbering 
1,308 men, behind the stone wall at the foot 
of Marye’s Hill, repulsed Sedgwick’s corps, 
numbering 22,000. Under cover of a flag of 
truce, the enemy charged again the "thin 
gray line,” and overran it through weight of 
numbers, killing or capturing all the brave 
defenders, with a loss to themselves of 
nearly 5,000 men. The pride we felt in their 
steady, dauntless courage cannot be express- 
ed in words. 

Captain John Taylor Wood, C. S. N., up- 
held the name and fame of his grandsire. 
General Zachary Taylor. He is the son of 
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the late Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, U. S. 
A., than whom a better and braver man never 
lived. Commander Wood destroyed several 
transports and vessels of the enemy, among 
them the ship Rappahannock, of 1,200 tons ; 
he assisted in preparing the Virginia {Mer- 
imac) for service, took part in the fight be- 
tween the Virginia and the Congress, Cum- 
berland, Wabash, Monitor, and others, and 
served efficiently during the enemy’s attempt 
to pass Drury’s Bluff. 

In the summer of 1863, Lieutenant Wood 
succeeded in capturing in Chesapeake Bay 
the United States gun-boats Reliance, Satel- 
lite, and a number of other vessels, and was 
promoted to be Commander in the Navy. 

At Newbern, N. C., Commander Wood, 
with his boat squadron, captured the United 
States gun-boat Underwriter under the guns 
of two of the enemy’s forts. He destroyed 
two gun-boats at Plymouth, N. C., when 
General Hoke captured that place in 1 864. 

In August, 1864, the Atlanta cruised off 
the north coast of the United States in the 
neighborhood of New York and Boston, and 
Commander Wood captured over thirty of 
the enemy’s vessels. For these services he 
received the thanks of the Confederate Con- 
gress, and was promoted to be Post Captain. 
Throughout all these hot encounters his piety 
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and gentle consideration for others was con- 
spicuous on every field. 

The gallant Captain Wilkinson’s deeds 
pressed close upon those of his friend and 
brother-officer, and the world will not for- 
get Commanders Semmes, Maffitt, Pegram, 
Maury, Loyal, Jones, and other naval heroes 
who are too rich in fame to need my mite. 

None fought more gallantly than Heros von 
Borcke, an Austrian officer of distinction, who 
came to offer his sword, and was assigned to 
J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry, and served with con- 
spicuous bravery until severely wounded ; he 
left the service with broken health. The 
President, loath to relinquish him, wrote to 
acknowledge the aid he had given, and sent 
him on a mission to England. 

But Confederate women render their hearts’ 
best homage to the gallant nameless dead, 
the " high privates ” of our splendid arm)^ and 
to those survivors who wear their “ hodden 
gray ” with proud memories of sacrifices made 
and duty faithfully performed, for no other 
reward than an approving conscience, who 
labor for their daily bread without a murmur, 
and are as ready now to affirm the justice of 
their cause as they are to fight for the United 
States. They do not say we believed we 
were right then, but they loudly proclaim we 
knew it then and know it now. 

Voi-. II.— 39 



CHAPTER LXII. 


LEAVING CHARLOTTE.— THE RUMORS OF SURREN- 
HER.. 


As time wore on all the news we received 
was of that kind which is reputed to travel 
fast, but did not over the broken railways, and 
tangled and trailing telegraph wires. At last 
came the dreadful rumor that General Lee 
was retreating, and the President and his 
cabinet were coming to Charlotte to meet 
General Johnston and his army. I felt then 
that I must obey Mr. Davis’s solemn charge, 
and also that I might embarrass him sadly by 
remaining there. 

That night the treasure train of the Con- 
federacy and that of the Richmond banks, 
escorted by the midshipmen under the accom- 
plished and gallant Captain Parker, came 
through Charlotte ; and as among the escort 
were my brother Jefferson and Mr. Davis’s 
grandnephew, and there seemed to be a panic 
imminent, I decided to go with my children 
and servants on the extra train provided for 
the treasure, which could only run as far as 
Chester, as the road was broken. 
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,We reached there in the morning and were 
met by Generals John S. Preston, Hood, 
and Chesnut. General Preston said, “ We 
of this day have no future, but we can worth- 
ily bear defeat ; anything that man can do I 
will for yoii or the President” General Hood 
said : “ If I have lost my leg and also lost 
my freedom, I am miserable indeed.” And 
General Chesnut bowed his dignified head 
and said : “ Let me help you if I can, it is 
probably the last service I can render.” And 
these three types of Southern gentlemen 
formed a noble picture as they stood calm in 
the expectation of our great woe. 

With much trouble an ambulance was se- 
cured for my family and a wagon for our lug- 
gage, and after dark I started to follow the 
treasure train on the road to Abbeville. The 
ambulance was too heavily laden in the deep 
mud, and as my maid was too weak to walk 
and my nurse was unwilling, I walked five 
miles in the darkness in mud over my shoe 
tops, with my cheerful little baby in my arms. 
There were various alarms of “ Yankees ” at 
Frog Level and other places on the road, but 
about one o’clock we reached in safety a little 
church in which the treasure guardians had 
taken refuge. A little bride who had accom- 
panied her husband, who was with the bank 
treasure, told me kindly, “ We are lying on 
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the floor, but have left the communion table 
for you out of respect, but the additional com- 
fort of the table did not tempt one to commit 
sacrilege.” After a weary night we moved 
on at daylight. 

Captain Parker was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to us. We held no communications 
with the actual guardians of either the Con- 
federate or bank treasury. 

The price for provisions on the road, from 
the hostelries and even the private houses, 
was fifty cents or one dollar for a biscuit, and 
the same for a glass of milk. It was difficult 
to feed my children except when we reached 
the house of some devoted Confederate, and 
then I did not like to avail of their generosity. 

Finally, when it seemed we had endured 
fatigue enough to have put a “ girdle round 
the earth,” more dead than alive, we reached 
Abbeville, where our welcome was as warm 
as though we had something to confer. The 
treasure trains, without halting, moved on 
to Washington, Ga. 

Mr. Armistead Burt and his wife received 
us in their fine house with a generous, tender 
welcome, though fully expecting that, for hav- 
ing given us shelter, it would be burnt by the 
enemy. There we remained for a few tlays 
resting, and in painful expectation of worse 
news. It came, as we feared, all too soon. 
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The following letter was received, and a 
despatch announcing General Lee’s surren- 
der. 

“Augusta, April 21, 1865. 

“ Madame : Herewith I send despatch just 
received, and which I hope will reach you 
promptly. 

“ I send you copy of despatch announcing 
the suspension of arms. 

“ I have the honor to be, 

“Very respectfully, 

“ Y our obedient servant, 

“ A. D. Fry.” 

A specimen of wild rumors is appended to 
show the cloud that covered us with thick 
darkness. 

“CoKESBURY Depot, Saturday Afternoon, 2.30 o’clock P.M., 

‘‘April 22, 1865. 

“ Mrs. Davis. 

“ Madame ; I have the honor, in compliance 
with my offer, to write from this place. I 
presume you heard the rumors of yesterday, 
viz., that an armistice of sixty days had been 
agreed upon, and General Grant had sent 
couriers to the different raiding parties to that 
effect ; that commissioners to negotiate terms 
had been appointed, consisting on our part of 
Generals Lee, Johnston, and Beauregard, and 
on the part of the Yankees of Grant, Sher- 
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man, and Thomas ; also that the French fleet 
had attacked the Yankee gun-boats at New 
Orleans, and had taken the city. One pas- 
senger said that President Davis left Ninety- 
six Station by stage for Augusta, Ga. ; another 
that he had an escort of three hundred cav- 
alry, and would come the route by Abbeville. 
As all the above are reports, I know nothing 
positive of their reliability. The Newbury 
train is now one hour and a half behind time. 
If it arrives in time for the Abbeville train, I 
will add a postscript if there is anything new. 
If I can do anything for you, you have but to 
command me. . . . P.S. 3.30. The New- 
bury train is in. I saw Mr. Fleetwood, from 
Columbia. He says he conversed with Col- 
onel Urquhart, of the army, that the armistice 
is positively so, and he had seen orders to 
the Yankee raiders to that effect. He was 
told that President Davis was escorted by 
General Geary, and was on his way to Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

“ Very truly your obedient servant, 

“A. A. Franklin Hill, 

“ Major First Georgia Regulars." 

A courier arrived with the news that Gen- 
eral Johnston’s army were engaged in the 
preliminary arrangements for surrender. I le 
also informed me of Mr. Davis’s arrival in 
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Charlotte, and of the announcement made to 
him there of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. 
I burst into tears, the first I had shed, which 
flowed from the mingling of sorrow for the 
family of Mr. Lincoln, and a thorough realiza- 
tion of the inevitable results to the Confeder- 
ates, now that they were at the mercy of the 
Federals. 

I felt unwilling, if all was lost east of the 
Mississippi River, to hamper the Confederate 
President in his efforts to reach the trans-Mis- 
sissippi, and there by resistance enforce better 
terms than our conquerors seemed willing to 
grant. 

Our friend. Colonel Henry Leovy, kindly 
consented to meet him at the Saluda River 
with a note, to say that I would not wait 
his coming, but try to get out of the country 
as best I might, and meet him in Texas or 
elsewhere. This letter Mr. Leovy delivered, 
but Mr. Davis pushed on to Abbeville, hoping 
to see us before our departure. We had, 
however, left, there for Washington, Ga., on 
the morning of the day he arrived. 

Mr. Harrison arrived that day and brought 
me a telegram as follows, which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Davis, who had asked him 
to join and take care of us. 
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Charlotte, N. C., April 24, 1865. 

"B. N. Harrison, Chester, S. C. 

“ The hostile Government reject the pro- 
posed settlement, and order active operations 
to be resumed in forty-eight hours from noon 
to-day. 

"Jefferson Davis.” 

About half an hour’s travel out of Abbeville, 
our wagons met the treasure of the Virginia 
banks returning. After a few words of greet- 
ing to the officer in command, the train moved 
on, and we continued our journey to Wash- 
ington. 

We found the whole town in a state of 
most depressing disorder. General and Mrs. 
Elzey called to see me, and said that when the 
news of the surrender was received there, the 
quartermasters’ and commissaries’ stores had 
been sacked, and Mrs. Elzey laughingly told 
me she had picked up a card of pearl buttons 
in the street which General Elzey insisted she 
should throw down again, as_ it was " un- 
doubtedly public property.” General Toombs 
called with many kind offers of hospitality, 
but I was anxious to get off before Mr. Davis 
could reach Washington, fearful that his un- 
easiness about our safety would cause him to 
keep near our train and of his being pursued 
by the enemy. My young brother Jefferson 
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had been paroled at Augusta, and came at 
once to join and offer me his services. 

Colonel Moody, a Mississippi lawyer who 
was going home, and Colonel Moran, of Lou- 
isiana, volunteered to accompany us and take 
charge of the party. Mr. Harrison, who had 
rejoined us at Abbeville, was travelling with 
us ; he had been an inmate of our house so 
long that we were mutually attached, and he 
rendered every service in his power. Added 
to these were Messrs. Hathaway, Messick, 
and Winder Monroe, all of Kentucky, and 
some paroled Confederate soldiers who drove 
the ambulance and wagons. We moved out 
on the afternoon of the same day that we 
reached Washington, and made ten miles 
that afternoon. 

As soon as our tents were pitched, while 
we were trying to get our tea in the awkward 
manner of townspeople camping out, Mr. 
Davis’s nephew-in-law, Mr. Richard Nugent, 
came up wdth a note from him bidding fare- 
well and expressing his bitter regret at not 
seeing us at Washington for consultation, and 
offering a few words of counsel. Mr. Nugent 
took back an answer immediately, begging 
him not to seek an interview, and the ground 
felt very hard that night as I lay looking into 
the gloom and unable to pierce it even by 
conjectures. The next day we moved on and 
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met crowds of soldiers walking home, some 
very foot-sore and depressed, but generally 
cordial. I invited as many as would to take a 
drive in one or the other of the wagons or the 
ambulance. 

On the third day one of our party found 
we were to be halted by a number of dis- 
organized mounted Confederates, to “ have a 
divide,” as they thought we were quartermas- 
ters going off with treasure. After we halted 
for the night the party came up to the camp 
fire, and the commander of it recognized me 
as having dressed his wounded arm in Rich- 
mond. After many protestations of regard, 
they gave us a safe-conduct to pass by another 
party whom we met on the cross roads. I 
explained to them that in lieu of money I had 
a few groceries, my clothes, and nothing more. 
One of them said, “ I am sorry it is not 
money, you could have kept it.” Now we 
began to see branches of trees newly broken 
lying in the road ; evidently, from the number 
of them, they indicated something, and it 
gave the gentlemen in charge much uneasi- 
ness. Colonel Moody communicated his sus- 
picions to me, that we were followed by some 
enemy. 

At last, after a long day’s journey, we 
halted about sundown, and my coachman went 
into town for some milk. A party of men 
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met him, took the mule that he was riding, 
and told him that they would have all the 
mules and horses that night. Our dread was 
great of being left helpless in the woods with- 
out transportation. Upon hearing this cir- 
cumstance the gentlemen parked the wagons 
and tied the horses and mules inside. They 
divided into watches so as to meet the rob- 
bers before they had made an assault. 

Mr. Davis has related the rest of the jour- 
ney better than another could. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE JOURNEY TO GREENSBOROUGH.— THE SUR. 

RENDER OF JOHNSTON. 

The President and his party moved to 
Greensborough. The President telegraphed 
to General Johnston from Danville that Lee 
had surrendered, and on arriving at Greens- 
borough, conditionally requested him to meet 
him there for conference, where General Beau- 
regard had his headquarters. Mr. Davis 
wrote in substance of the meeting : 

“ In compliance with my request. General 
Johnston came to Greensborough, N. C., and 
with General Beauregard met me and most of 
my Cabinet there. Though sensible of the 
effect of the surrender of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and the consequent discourage- 
ment which these two events would produce, 
I did not despair. We had effective armies 
in the field, and a rich and productive territory 
both east and west of the Mississippi, whose 
citizens had shown no desire to surrender. 
Ample supplies had been collected in the rail- 
road depots, and much still remained to be 
placed at our disposal when needed. 
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“ At the first conference of the members of 
the Cabinet and the generals, General John- 
ston expressed a desire to open a correspond- 
ence with General Sherman, with a view to 
suspend hostilities, and thereby to permit the 
civil authorities to enter into the needful ar- 
rangements to end the war. As long as we 
were able to keep the field, I had never 
contemplated a surrender, except upon the 
terms of a belligerent, and never expected a 
Confederate army to surrender while it was 
able either to fight or to retreat. Lee had 
surrendered only when it was impossible for 
him to do either, and had proudly rejected 
Grant’s demand until he found himself sur- 
rounded and his line of retreat cut off. I was 
not hopeful of negotiations between the civil 
authorities of the United States and those of 
the Confederacy, believing that, even if Sher- 
man should agree to such a proposition, his 
Government would not ratify it. After having 
distinctly announced my opinions, I yielded 
to the judgment of my constitutional advisers, 
and consented to permit Johnston to hold a 
conference with Sherman. 

“Johnston left for his army headquarters, 
and I, expecting that he would soon take up 
his line of retreat, which his superiority in 
cavalry would protect from harassing pursuit, 
proceeded with my Cabinet and staff to Char- 
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lotte, N. C. On the way, a despatch was re- 
ceived from him, stating that Sherman had 
agreed to a conference, and asking that the 
Secretary of War, General Breckinridge, 
should return to co-operate in it. 

“ When we arrived at Charlotte, on April 
1 8, 1865, we received a telegram announcing 
the assassination of President Lincoln. A 
vindictive policy was speedily substituted for 
his, which avowedly was to procure a surren- 
der of our forces in the field upon any terms, 
to stop the further effusion of blood. 

“ On the same day, Sherman and Johnston 
united on a basis of agreement, which con- 
tained the following provisions : 

“‘That both of the contending parties 
should maintain their status quo until either 
of the Commanding Generals should give not- 
ice of its termination, and allow reasonable 
time to his opponent. 

“ ‘ That the Confederate armies should be 
disbanded and conducted to the several State 
capitals, and deposit their arms and public 
property in the State arsenal ; each officer and 
man to file an agreement to cease from acts of 
war, and abide by the action of the Federal 
and State authorities. 

“ ' That there should be recognition by the 
Executive of the United States of the sev- 
eral State Governments, on their officers and 
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legislatures taking the oaths prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States ; and where 
conflicting State Governments have result- 
ed from the war, the legitimacy of all shall 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“ ‘ That all Federal Courts should be re- 
established, in the several States, with 
powers as defined by the Constitution of the 
United States and of the States, respectively. 

“ ‘ That the people and inhabitants of the 
States should be guaranteed, so far as the 
Executive can, their political rights and fran- 
chises, as well as their rights of person and 
property, as defined by the Constitution of 
the United States and of the States, respec- 
tively. 

“ ‘ That the Executive authority of the 
Government of the United States should not 
disturb any of the people by reason of the late 
war, so long as they live in peace and quiet, 
abstain from acts of armed hostility, and obey 
the laws. 

‘‘ ‘ That, in general terms, war should 
cease ; a general amnesty, so far as the 
Executive of the United States could com- 
mand on condition of the disbandment of the 
Confederate armies, the distribution of arms, 
and the resumption of peaceful pursuits by 
the officers and men hitherto composing said 
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armies, Not being fully empowered by our 
respective principals, to fulfil these terms, we 
individually and officially pledge ourselves to 
promptly obtain necessary authority, and to 
carry out the above programme. 

‘ " W. T. Sherman, Major- General, etc. 

"‘J. E. Johnston, General, etc.’ 

“I notified General Johnston that I ap- 
proved of his last action, but in doing so 
doubted whether the agreement would be 
ratified by the United States Government. 
The opinion entertained in regard to Presi- 
dent Johnson and Stanton, his venomous 
Secretary of War, did not permit me to ex- 
pect that they would be less vindictive after 
a surrender of our army had been proposed 
than when it was regarded as a formidable 
body in the field. -Whatever hope others en- 
tertained that the war was about to be peace- 
fully ended, was soon dispelled by the rejection 
of the basis of the agreement by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and a notice from 
Sherman of the termination of the armistice in 
forty-eight hours after noon of April 24th. On 
the 26th General Johnston again met General 
Sherman, who offered the same terms which 
had been made with General Lee. Johnston 
accepted the terms, and the surrender was 
made, his troops being paroled, and the officers 
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being permitted to retain their side-arms, 
baggage, and private horses. 

" The total number of prisoners thus par- 
oled at Greensborough, N. C., as reported by 
General Schofield, was 36,817; in Georgia 
and Florida, as reported by General Wilson, 
52,543; in all under General Johnston, 89,- 
360. 

“ General Lee had succumbed to the inevit- 
able. Some -persons, with probably a desire 
to pay a weak tribute to Lee’s kind heart, or 
to rob Grant of his claims to magnanimity in 
the matter of the surrender, have said that 
General Lee had only surrendered to stop the 
effusion of blood. 

“ This is not true. He had no weaknesses 
where his plain duty was concerned. He surren- 
dered to overwhelming force and insurmount- 
able difficulties. In Grant’s treatment of his 
prisoners, let him have all the credit that can 
attach to him. The surrender of J ohnston was 
a different affair. Johnston’s line of retreat, 
as chosen by himself through South Carolina, 
was open and had supplies placed upon it at 
various points. He had a large force, of 
which over 36,000 were paroled at Greens- 
borough, N. C. We had other forces in the 
field, and we were certainly in a position to 
make serious resistance. This was all the 
more important, as such ability would have 

VOL. II.— 40 
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been of service in securing better terms in 
bringing the war to an end. 

“It might have been possible to have 
made some arrangements that would have se- 
cured the political rights of the States, and 
their immunity from the terrible calamities 
that afterward fell upon them. General John- 
ston had these matters and the details of a 
plan for his proposed movement fully placed 
before him, with orders to execute it. He 
disobeyed the order and surrendered his 
army, and put every thing at the mercy of the 
conquerors, without making a movement to 
secure terms that might have availed to pro- 
tect the political rights of the people and pre- 
serve their property from pillage when it was 
in his power.” 

Mr. Davis felt that General Johnston’s fail- 
ure to attempt what might have turned out to 
be his most valuable service to the people of 
the South, should have tempered the violence 
of his assaults upon some others who were 
exerting themselves in behalf of the South. 

On May 8th, General Richard Taylor 
agreed with General Canby for the surrender 
of the land and naval forces in Mississipjji and 
Alabama, on terms similar to those made be- 
tween Johnston and Sherman. 

On May 26th, the Chiefs of Staff of Gen- 
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erals Kirby Smith and General Canby ar- 
ranged similar terms for the surrender of the 
troops in the trans-Mississippi Department. 

The total number thus paroled by Gener- 
al Canby in the Department of Alabama and 
Mississippi was 42,293, to which may be add- 
ed less than 1 50 of the navy ; while the num- 
ber surrendered by General Kirby Smith, of 
the trans-Mississippi Department, was 17,- 
686 . 

Extract from a letter written at this time : 

“ . . . . It was at Salisbury where I 

first encountered Mr. Davis during that sad 
time, and I had found very pleasant quarters 
at the home of the Episcopal clergyman, rec- 
tor of that charge. About sunset, Mr. Davis, 
General Cooper, Colonel William Preston 
Johnston (I think), and one or two others of 
the President’s staff, came to the same house. 

" At tea and after tea, Mr. Davis was cheer- 
ful, pleasant, and inclined to talk. I remem- 
ber we sat upon the porch until about ten 
o’clock, the President with an unlighted cigar 
in his mouth, talking of the misfortune of Gen- 
eral Lee’s surrender. 

"On the following morning, at breakfast, 
Mr. Davis sat at the left hand of the host. 
In the midst of the meal the clergyman’s little 
girl, a child of only seven or eight 5'ears, came 
in crying and greatly disturbed. She ap- 
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proached the table just between the President 
and her father, and said : 

“ ‘ Oh, papa, old Lincoln’s coming and go- 
ing to kill us all.’ 

“ Mr. Davis at once laid down his knife 
and fork, and placing his right hand upon the 
child’s head, turned her tearful face toward his 
own and said, with animation, ‘ Oh, no, my 
little lady, you need not fear that. Mr. Lin- 
coln is not such a bad man, he does not want 
to kill anybody, and certainly not a little girl 
like you.’ 

“The child was soon pacified. I shall 
never forget the kindly expression of the 
President’s face. 

“At Charlotte, on the i8th, I saw him 
again, on the day following the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln. 

“ The news had reached Charlotte, but was 
not credited. Somehow we learned that 
General Breckinridge would be on the train 
that afternoon, and with several other Ken- 
tuckians I went to the depot. His first desire 
was to see the President, so we went with 
him to Mr. Davis. We found him sitting in 
a chair in the door which opened on the side- 
walk. After shaking hands with General 
Breckinridge, he asked immediately : 

“‘ Is it true, General, that Mr. Lincoln was 
killed?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied General Breckin- 
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ridge (who had just come from the front). 
‘ General Sherman received a telegram this 
morning that he was shot in Ford’s theatre, at 
Washington, last night.’ Mr. Davis said 
promptly, and with feeling, ‘ I am sorry to 
learn it. Mr. Lincoln was a much better man 
than his successor will be, and it will go harder 
with our people. It is bad news for us.’ ” 

The letter that follows shows General 
Hampton’s views of the surrender at the time, 
and his loyal feeling to our cause, which, how- 
ever, like Mr. Davis’s, were never doubted. 

“Yorkviixe, May i, 1865. 

“ My Dear Sir: I left Hillsborough as soon 
as I learned of the agreement made between 
Generals Sherman and Johnston, and pushed 
on rapidly to this point, where I arrived at 
one this morning. A question arises as to 
whether I was included in this convention, and 
I have agreed to leave it to the Secretary of 
War for his decision. The convention and 
the subsequent order of General Johnston, 
disbanded all the troops at once. I think you 
will have to rely on a small body of picked 
men to get you across the river. I will have 
some such who will go on as soon as they ar- 
rive here, which they will do to-day or to- 
morrow. My own movements will depend 
on your orders and wishes. It will give me 
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great pleasure to assist you if I can do so, and 
you may rest assured that I shall stick to our 
flag as long as anyone can be found to uphold 
it. I have given General Wheeler my views 
of this movement out West, and he will ex- 
plain everything to you. Should I not over- 
take you, I beg you to believe that you have 
my earnest good wishes and my prayers for 
your success. On my return to Hillsborough 
on the 25th, I found to my great surprise, that 
a convention had settled terms between Gen- 
erals Johnston and Sherman. I told Gen- 
eral Johnston that I did not consider myself 
as bound by his convention, but as he did con- 
sider me so bound, that the matter should be 
referred to you, and that I would abide your 
decision. 

“ I sent a despatch to you and I have come 
as rapidly as possible to this point, in hopes 
of hearing from you. My plans will be deter- 
mined by your decision and wishes. Where- 
ever and however I can best do service, there 
I wish to be. 

“ If I remain here I shall be most happy to 
render any service to Mrs. Davis 1 hat God 
may protect you and bring you back in safety 
and with success, is the prayer of 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“Wadi Hamiton. 

"To his Excellency, Pre&idlni Davis.” 







CHAPTER LXIV. 


CAPTXJRE OF PRESIDENT DAVIS, AS WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 

“After the expiration of the armistice I 
rode out of Charlotte, attended by all but two 
members of my cabinet, my personal staff, and 
the cavalry that had been concentrated from 
different fields of detached service. The 
number was about two thousand. They rep- 
resented five brigade organizations. Though 
so much reduced in number, they were in a 
good state of efficiency, and among their offi- 
cers were some of the best in our service. 

“ After two halts of half a day each, we 
reached the Savannah River. 

“ I crossed early in the morning of May 4th, 
with a company which had been detailed as 
my escort, and rode some miles to a farm- 
house, where I halted to get breakfast and 
have our horses fed. Here I learned that a 
regiment of the enemy was moving upon 
Washington, Ga., which was one of our de- 
pots of supplies, and I sent back a courier 
with a pencil-note addressed to General 
Vaughan, or the officer commanding the ad- 
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vance, requesting him to come on and join 
me immediately. After waiting a consider- 
able time I determined to move on with my 
escort, trusting that we should arrive in Wash- 
ington in time to rally the citizens to its de- 
fence. When I reached there scouts were 
sent out on different roads, and my conclusion 
was that we had had a false alarm. The Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Benjamin, being unaccus- 
tomed to travelling on horseback, parted from 
me at the house where we stopped to break- 
fast, to take another mode of conveyance and 
a different route from that which I was pur- 
suing, with intent to join me in the trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department. At Washington the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Mallory, left me 
to place his family in safety. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Breckinridge, 
had remained with the cavalry at the crossing 
of the Savannah River. During the night 
after my arrival in Washington he sent in an 
application for authority to draw from the 
treasure, under the protection of the troops, 
enough to make to them a partial payment. 

I authorized the acting Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet the requisition by the use 
of the silver coin in the train. When the next 
day passed wiLhout the troops coming for- 
ward, I wrote to the Secretary of War to de- 
precate longer delay, having heard that Gen- 
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eral Upton had passed within a few miles of 
the town, on his way to Augusta to receive 
the surrender of the garrison and military 
material at that place, in conformity with or- 
ders issued by General Johnston. This was 
my first positive information of his surrender. 

Not receiving an immediate reply to the 
note addressed to General Breckinridge, I 
explained to Captain Campbell, of Kentucky, 
commanding my escort, that his company was 
not strong enough to fight, and too large to 
pass without observation, asked him to in- 
quire if there were ten men who would volun- 
teer to go with me without question wherever 
I should choose. He brought back for an- 
swer that the whole company volunteered on 
the terms proposed. I was gratified, but felt 
to accept the offer would expose them to un- 
necessary hazard, and told him, in any man- 
ner he might think best, to form a party of ten 
men. With these ten men and five of my 
personal staff, I left Washington. Secretary 
Reagan remained for a short time to transfer 
to Mr. Semple and Mr. Tidball the treasure 
in his hands, except a few thousand dollars. 
Mr. Reagfan overtook me in a few hours. 

“ I saw no more of General Breckinridge, 
but learned subsequently that he followed our 
route to overtake me, but heard of my cap- 
ture, and, turned to the east and reached the 
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Florida coast unmolested. On the way he 
met J. Taylor Wood, and, in an open boat 
they crossed the straits to the West Indies. 
The cavalry command left at the Savannah 
River was paroled, on the condition of re- 
turning home and remaining unmolested, and 
the troops inclined to accept those terms. 
Had General Johnston obeyed the order sent 
to him from Charlotte, and moved on the 
route selected by himself, with all his cavalry, 
so much of the infantry as could be mounted, 
and the light artillery, he could not have been 
successfully pursued by General Sherman. 
His force, united to that I had assembled at 
Charlotte, would have been sufficient to van- 
quish any troops which the enemy had be- 
tween us and the Mississippi River. 

“ Had the cavalry with which I left Char- 
lotte been associated with a force large enough 
to inspire hope for the future, instead of be- 
ing discouraged by the surrender of their 
rear, it would probably have gone on, and, 
when united with the forces of Maury, For- 
rest, and Taylor, in Alabama and Mississippi, 
have constituted an army large enough to at- 
tract stragglers, and revive the drooping spir- 
its of the country. In the worst view of the 
case it should have been able to cross to the 
trans-Mississippi Department, and, there unit- 
ing with the armies of E. K. Smith and Ma- 
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gruder, to form an armywhich, in the portion 
of that country abounding in supplies and de- 
ficient in rivers and railroads, could have con- 
tinued the war until our enemy, foiled in the 
purpose of subjugation, should have agreed, 
on the basis of a return to the Union, to ac- 
knowledge the constitutional rights of the 
States, and by a convention, or quasi-treaty, 
to guarantee security of person and property. 
To this hope I clung, and if our independence 
could not be achieved, so much, at least, I 
trusted might be gained. 

" Those who have endured the horrors of 
‘ reconstruction,’ who have, under ‘ carpet-bag 
rule,’ borne insult, robbery, and imprisonment 
without legal warrant, can appreciate the value 
of even such a limited measure of success. 

“ When I left Washington, Ga., my object 
was to go to the south far enough to pass 
points occupied by Federal troops, and then 
turn to the west, cross the Chattahoochie, and 
meet the forces still supposed to be in the 
field in Alabama. If there should be no pros- 
pect of a successful resistance east of the 
Mississippi, I intended to cross to the trans- 
Mississippi Department, where I believed 
Generals E. K. Smith and Magruder would 
continue to uphold our cause. 

“ After leaving Washington I overtook a 
commissary and quartermaster’s train, having 
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public papers of value in charge, and finding 
that they had no experienced woodman with 
it, I gave them four of the men of my party, 
and went on with the rest. On the second or 
third day after leaving Washington I heard 
that a band of marauders, supposed to be 
stragglers and deserters from both armies, 
were in pursuit of my family, whom I had not 
seen since they left Richmond, but who, I 
heard at Washington, had gone with my 
private secretary and seven paroled men, who 
generously offered their services as an escort, 
to the Florida coast. I immediately changed 
direction and rode rapidly east across the 
country to overtake them. 

“ About nightfall the horses of my escort 
gave out, but I pressed on with Secretary Rea- 
gan and my personal staff. It was a bright 
moonlight night ; and just before day, as the 
moon was sinking below the tree tops, I met a 
party of men in the road, who answered my 
questions by saying they belonged to an Ala- 
bama regiment ; that they were coming from 
a village not far off, on their way homeward. 
Upon inquiry being made, they told me they 
had passed an encampment of wagons, with 
women and children, and asked me if we be- 
longed to that party. Upon being answered 
in the affirmative, they took their leave. 

“ After a short time, I was hailed by a voice 
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and my pistols in the holsters, and I lay down 
fully dressed to rest. Nothing occurred to 
rouse me until just before dawn, when my 
coachman, a free colored man who clung to 
our fortunes, came and told me there was fir- 
ing over the branch, just behind our encamp- 
ment. I stepped out of my wife’s tent and 
saw some horsemen, whom I immediately 
recognized as cavalry, deploying around the 
encampment. I turned back and told my 
wife these were not the expected marauders, 
but regular troopers.* She implored me to 
leave her at once. I hesitated, from unwill- 
ingness to do so, and lost a few precious 
moments before yielding to her importunity. 
My horse and arms were near the road on 
which I expected to leave, and down which 
the cavalry approached ; it was therefore 
impracticable for me to reach them. As it 
was quite dark in the tent, I picked up what 
was supposed to be my “ raglan,” a water- 
proof light overcoat, without sleeves ; it was 
subsequently found to be my wife’s, so very 
like my own as to be mistaken for it ; as I 
started, my wife thoughtfully threw over my 
head and shoulders a shawl. I had gone 
perhaps fifteen or twenty yards when a trooper 


* He had said as he first went out, “ I hope F still ha\c influence 
enough with the Confederates to pi event youi being lobhed.” 
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galloped up and ordered me to halt and sur- 
render, to which I gave a defiant answer, 
and, dropping the shawl and raglan from my 
shoulders, advanced toward him ; he levelled 
his carbine at me, but I expected, if he fired, 
he would miss me, and my intention was in 
that event to put my hand under his foot, 
tumble him off on the other side, spring into 
his saddle, and attempt to escape. My wife, 
who had been watching, when she saw the 
soldier aim his carbine at me, ran forward and 
threw her arms around me. Success depend- 
ed on instantaneous action, and recognking 
that the opportunity had been lost, I turned 
back, and, the morning being damp and chilly, 
passed on to a fire beyond the tent. 

“ Our pursuers had taken different roads, 
and approached our camp from opposite direc- 
tions ; they encountered each other and com- 
menced firing, both supposing that they had 
met our armed escort, and some casualties re- 
sulted from their conflict with an imaginary 
body of Confederate troops. During the con- 
fusion, while attention was concentrated upon 
myself, except by those who were engaged in 
pillage, one of my aides. Colonel J. Taylor 
Wood, with Lieutenant Barnwell, walked off 
unobserved. His daring on the sea made him 
an object of special hostility to the Federal 
Government, and he properly availed himself 
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of the possible means of escape. Colonel 
Pritchard went over to their battle-field, and I 
did not see him for a long time, surely more 
than an hour after my capture. He subse- 
quently claimed credit, in a conversation with 
me, for the forbearance shown by his men in 
not shooting me when I refused to surrender. 

“ Many falsehoods have been uttered in re- 
gard to my capture, which have been exposed 
in publications by persons there present — by 
Secretary Reagan, by the members of my 
personal staff, and by the colored coachman, 
Jim Jones, which must have been convincing 
to all who desired to know the truth. We 
were, when prisoners, subjected to petty pil- 
lage, as described in the publications referred 
to, and in others ; and to annoyances such as 
ra&xzxy gentle7ne7t never commit or permit. 

“ At this time quick firing was heard on the 
side of the swamp. We afterward learned 
that two Federal companies of our pursu- 
ers had met in the gray of the morning, and 
each had mistaken the other for Confederate 
troops. 

“ While the camp was being plundered, 
which was done with great celerity, there was 
a shriek dreadful to hear, and our servants told 
us it came from a poor creature who, in prying 
up the lid of a trunk with his loaded musket, 
shot off his own hand. Out of this trunk the 
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hooped skirt was procured, which had never 
been worn but which they purported to have 
removed from Mr. Davis’s person. No 
hooped skirt could have been worn on our 
journey, even by me, without great inconve- 
nience, and I had none with me except the 
new one in the trunk. I have long since 
ceased to combat falsehood Avhen it has been 
uttered and scattered broadcast, a much less 
distance than this one has been borne upon 
the wings of hate and vilification, and I now 
rest the case, though, could the tortures wan- 
tonly inflicted when he was a helpless prisoner, 
have been averted from my husband by any 
disguise, I should gladly have tried to per- 
suade him to assume it ; and who shall say the 
stratagem would not have been legitimate? 
I would have availed myself of a Scotch cap 
and cloak, or any other expedient to avert 
from him the awful consequences of his cap- 
ture. 

When' we had travelled back a day’s drive, 
as we were about to get in the wagons, a 
man galloped into camp waving over his 
head a printed slip of paper. One of our 
servants told us it was Mr. Johnson’s procla- 
mation of a reward for Mr. Davis’s capture as 
the accessory to Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. 
I was much shocked, but Mr. Davis was quite 
unconcerned, and said, “ The miserable scoun- 

vql. n.-4i 
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drel who issued that proclamation knew bet- 
ter than these men that it was false. Of 
course, such an accusation must fail at once ; 
it may, however, render these people willing 
to assassinate me here.” There was a percept- 
ible dxange in the manner of the soldiers from 
this time, and the jibes and insults heaped 
upon us as they passed by, notwithstanding 
Colonel Pritchard’s efforts to suppress the 
expression of their detestation, were hard to 
bear. Bitterest among these was an officer 
named Hudson. He informed me he iptend- 
ed to take our poor little negro prot^gd as his 
own, and solicitude for the child troubled us 
more than Hudson’s insults. 

Within a short distance of Macon we were 
halted and the soldiers drawn up in line on 
either side of the road. Our children crept 
close to their father, especially little Maggie, 
who put her arms about him and held him 
tightly, while from time to time he comforted 
her with tender words from the psalms of 
David, which he repeated as calmly and cheer- 
fully as if he were surrounded by friends. It 
is needless to say that as the men stood at 
ease, they expressed in words unfit for wom- 
en’s ears all that malice could suggest. In 
about an hour, Colonel Pritchard returned, and 
with him came a brigade, who testified their 
belief in Mr, Davis’s guilt in the same manner. 





Margarei Ilowpir Uavis. 
(Now Mrs J. II Hayes ) 
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Men may be forgiven, who, actuated by 
prejudice, exhibit bitterness in the first hours 
of their triumph ; but what excuse can be of- 
fered for one who in cold blood, deliberately 
organizes tortures to be inflicted, and super- 
intends for over a year their application to 
the quivering form of an emaciated, exhaust- 
ed, helpless prisoner, who, the whole South 
proudly remembers, though reduced to death’s 
door, unto the end neither recanted his faith, 
fawned upon his persecutor, nor pleaded for 
mercy.* 

Mr. Davis described his entrance into cap- 
tivity as follows : 

“ When we reached Macon, I was conduct- 
ed to the hotel where General Wilson had his 
quarters. A strong guard was in front of 
the entrance, and when I passed in it opened 
ranks, facing inward and presented arms. 

“A commodious room was assigned to my- 
self and family.f After dinner I had an in- 
terview with General Wilson. After some 
conversation in regard to our common ac- 


*See Appendix for further accounts of the captuie and other 
matters appertaining to it 

f When dinnei was brought, the negro brought in a tray co\ered 
with a cloth, and when that was lifted it disclosed a lo\e]y bunch 
of flowers. With teais in Ins eyes he said, “I could not bear foi 
V >u to cat without something pietty from tlie Confedciates ’ I 
ha\e one of the roses yet, and if he has gone to his reward, feel 
suit tbit tills kiiul act wrs counted him for iighteousnesb. 
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quaintance, he referred to the proclamation 
offering a reward for my capture. I supposed 
that any insignificant remark of mine would 
be reported to his Government, and feared 
that another opportunity to give my opinion 
of A. Johnson might not be presented, and 
told him there was one man in the United 
States who knew that proclamation to be false. 
He remarked that my expression indicated a 
particular person. I answered yes, and that 
person was the one who signed it, for he at 
least knew that I preferred Lincoln to himself. 

“ Having several small children, one of 
them an infant, I expressed a preference for 
the easier route by water, supposing then, as 
he seemed to do, that I was to go to Wash- 
ington City. He manifested a courteous, 
obliging temper. My preference as to the 
route was accorded.* I told him that some 
of the men with me were on parole, that they 
were riding their own horses — private prop- 
erty — and I hoped they would be permitted 
to retain them. I have a distinct recollection 
that he promised me it should be done, but 
have since learned that their horses were tak- 
en ; and some who were on parole, viz.. Major 


* Colonel Pritchard, though evidently laboring under an invincible 
prej’udice, even an active sense of hate, tried to give us as little un- 
necessary pain as he could, but of the horrors and suflerings on that 
journey it is difficult to speak. 
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Moran, Captain Moody, Lieutenant Hatha- 
way, Midshipman Howell, and Private Messec, 
who had not violated their obligation of pa- 
role, but were voluntarily travelling with my 
family to protect them from marauders, were 
prisoners of war, and all incarcerated in dis- 
regard of the protection promised when they 
surrendered. At Augusta we were put on a 
steamer, and there met Vice-President Steph- 
ens, Honorable C. C. Clay, General Wheel- 
er, the distinguished cavalry officer, and his 
adjutant. General Ralls. 

“ Burton N. Harrison, though they would 
not allow him to go in the carriage with me, 
resolved to follow my fortunes, as well from 
sentiment as from the hope of being useful. 
His fidelity was rewarded by a long and rig- 
orous imprisonment. At Port Royal* we 


* There a tug came out to us, bringing a number of jeering people 
to see Mr. Davis, and they plied him with such insulting questions, 
that he looked up at an axe fastened to the wall in the gangway ; the 
look was observed, and the axe removed. From one of these peo- 
ple we learned that our old friend, General Saxton, was there, and 
my husband thought we might ask the favor of him to look after our 
little protege Jim’s education, in order that he might not fall under 
the degrading influence of Captain Hudson. A note was written 
to General Saxton, and the poor little boy was given to the officers 
of the tug-boat for the General, who kindly took charge of him. 
Believing that he was going on board to see something and return, 
he quietly went, but as soon as he found he was to leave us he fought 
like a little tiger, and was thus engaged the last we saw of him. I 
hope he has been successful in the world, for he wa^ a fine buy, not- 
withstanding all that had been done to mar his dnldhood. Some 
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were transferred to a sea-going vessel, which 
instead of being sent to Washington City, 
anchored at Hampton Roads. 


years ago we saw in a Massachusetts paper that he would bear to 
his grave the marks of the stripes inflicted upon him by us. We 
felt sure he had not said this, for the affection was mutual between 
us, and we had never punished him. 



CHAPTER LXV. 


THE SEPARATION AND IMPRISONMENT OF OUR 
PARTY. 

Before we were parted Mr. Davis told me 
if we should be separated by the authorities, 
to tell any of the Confederate agents I saw 
that they must use all the money they could 
get to pay the debts of the Confederacy. He 
also told me to request Mr. O’Conor to de- 
fend him ; but in the meanwhile Mr. O’Con- 
or had volunteered his services, and he was 
a tower of strength to us, to whom we owed 
more than can be expressed. He passed 
away before my husband, but his honored 
name still lives. 

After lying at anchor a few days a tug came 
out, and my brother Jefferson, a paroled mid- 
shipman, without arms, and taken in no hostile 
act, came with a cheerful face, and throwing 
his arms around me, said, “ They have come 
for me ; good-by, do not be uneasy ; ” the 
cheery smile of the boy as he went over the 
side of the vessel to an unknown fate, haunts 
me yet. He and the other gentlemen of our 
travelling party were taken off together to 
their carefully concealed destination. 
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A second tug took Mr. Stephens, General 
Wheeler, our friends of the staff, and Mr. Da- 
vis’s private secretary, who all preserved the 
same quiet demeanor. On the next day a 
tug with a company of German soldiers came 
up. Our little Jeff ran to us, pale with hor- 
ror, and sobbed out, “They say they have 
come for father, beg them to let us go with 
him.” Mr. Davis went forward, and returned 
with an officer, saying, “ It is true, I must go 
at once.” He whispered to me, “ Try not to 
weep, they will gloat over your grief,” and 
the desire to lessen his anguish enabled me 
to bid farewell quietly. Mrs. Clay preserved 
the same self-control. His parting from our 
children was a sacred sorrow, in which the 
people on deck participated so far as observa- 
tion without sympathy would go. We parted 
in silence. As the tug bore him away from 
the ship, he stood with bared head between 
the files of undersized German and other for- 
eign soldiers on either side of him, and as we 
looked, as we thought, our last upon his 
stately form and knightly bearing, he seemed 
a man of another and higher race, upon whom 
“ shame would not dare to sit.’’ 

After a few hours Colonel Pritchard left us 
here, and asked me for my waterproof, which 
I thought would disprove the assertion that it 
was essentially a woman’s cloak, and gave to 
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him. Such provisions as we had were taken 
from us, and hard tack and soldier’s fare was 
substituted. Captain Grant, of Maine, how- 
ever, was a humane man, and did his best for 
us. The effort was made to get a physician 
for my sister, who was exceedingly ill, but Dr. 
Craven accounts for our inability to do so in 
his “Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” p. 77, 
by saying that the orders were to allow no 
communication with the ship. We were now 
visited by a raiding party, headed by Captain 
Hudson. They opened our trunks and ab- 
stracted everything they desired to have. 
Among these articles were nearly all my 
children’s clothes. My boy Jeff seized his 
little uniform of Confederate gray, and ran 
up to me with it, and thus prevented its be- 
ing taken as a trophy. A very handsome 
Pennsylvania flag, which had been captured 
by General Bradley Johnson in battle, was 
also taken out of my trunk. Then Captain 
Hudson valiantly came with a file of men to 
insist upon having my shawl, and said he 
would take everything I had if I did not 
yield it to him, though he offered to buy me 
another to replace it. It was relinquished, as 
anything else would have been to dispense 
with his presence. 

We were anchored out a mile or two in the 
harbor, and little tugs full of mockers, male 
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and female, came out. They steamed around 
the ship, offering, when one of us met their 
view, such insults as were transmissible at a 
short distance. Some United States officers 
visited the ship, of whom I have no clear 
memory, except of the “ Roland ” Mrs. Clay 
gave them for the “ Oliver ” they offered. 
Two or three of them looked into my sis- 
ter’s state-room, with whom Mrs. Clay was sit- 
ting. She said, " Gentlemen, do not look in 
here, it is a ladies’ state room.” One of them 
threw the door open and said, “ There are no 
ladies here / ” to which Mrs. Clay responded, 
“There certainly are no gentlemen there.” 
They retired swearing out their wrath. 

The next day General Miles and some 
other officers came on board, and summoned 
Mrs. Clay and me. He was quite young, 
about, I should think, twenty-five, and 
seemed to have newly acquired his elevated 
position. He was not respectful, but I 
thought it was his ignorance of polite usage 
He declined to tell me anything of my hus- 
band, or about our own destination, and said 
“ Davis ” had announced Mr Lincoln’s as- 
sassination the day before it happened, and 
he guessed he knew all about it 

All newspapers were forbidden, and the 
next day we sailed under sealed orders. A 
letter to Dr. Craven, but meant for my hus- 
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band, quoted elsewhere, tells all that would 
interest anyone at this day. My first letter, 
which contained the same narrative, addressed 
to Mr. Davis, had been intercepted. 

Mr. Davis wrote : “ After some days’ deten- 
tion, Clay and myself were removed to Fort- 
ress Monroe, and there incarcerated in separ- 
ate cells. Not knowing that the Government 
was at war with women and children, I asked 
that my family might be permitted to leave 
the ship and go to Richmond or Washington 
City, or some place where they had acquain- 
tances ; but this was refused. I then request- 
ed that they might be permitted to go abroad 
on one of the vessels lying at the Roads. 
This was also denied. Finally, I was in- 
formed that they must return to Savannah on 
the vessel by which they came. This was an 
old transport-ship, hardly seaworthy. My 
last attempt was to get them the privilege of 
stopping at Charleston, where they had many 
personal friends. This also was refused, hly 
daily experience as a prisoner only sen'ed to 
intensify my extreme solicitude. Bitter tears 
have been shed by the gentle, and stern re- 
proaches have been made by the magnani- 
mous, on account of the heavy fetters riveted 
upon me while in a stone casemate and sur- 
rounded by a strong guard ; but these were 
less excruciating than the mental agony my 
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iptors were able to inflict. It was long be- 
)re I was permitted to hear from my wife and 
hildren, and this, and things like this, was 
le power which education added to savage 
ruelty.” 



CHAPTER LXVI. 


CRUELTIES PRACTISED AT FORTRESS MONROE. 

As the most conclusive evidence of Gener- 
al Miles’s animus, and of the methods adopted 
toward Mr. Davis when he reached the fort, a 
statement of events in relation to putting fet- 
ters upon him at Fortress Monroe is given be- 
low, derived from a statement of the officer of 
the day, and verified by the prisoner and a wit- 
ness, Captain J. Titlow, of the Third Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery. 

“When Jefferson Davis was brought to 
Fortress Monroe he was confined in the gun- 
room of a casemate, the embrasure of which 
was closed with a heavy iron grating, and 
the two doors which communicated with the 
gunner’s room were closed by heavy double 
shutters, fastened with cross-bars and pad- 
locks. The side openings had been closed 
with fresh masonry,* the plastering of which 
was soft to the touch ; the rest of the four 
walls of solid masonry, the top being an arch 
to support the earth of the parapet. Two 


* To this disregard of Mr. Davis’s health was jnohahly due his in- 
tense suffering from carbuncles and eiysipelas afteiward 
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captors were able to inflict. It was long be- 
fore I was permitted to hear from my wife and 
children, and this, and things like this, was 
the power which education added to savage 
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* To this disregard of Mr. Davis’s health was pro])al)ly due his in- 
tense suffering from carbuncles and eiysipelas afteiward 
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sentinels, with muskets loaded and bayonets 
fixed, paced to and fro across this small pris- 
on. Two other sentinels and a commissioned 
officer occupied the gunner’s-room, the door 
and windows of which were strongly secured. 
The officer of the day had the key of the outer 
door, and sentinels were posted on the pave- 
ment in front of it. There were also sentinels 
on the parapet overhead. The embrasure 
looked out on a wet ditch, say, sixty feet 
wide, the water in which was probably from 
seven to ten feet deep ; scarp and counter- 
scarp revetted with dressed masonry. Be- 
yond the ditch on the glacis was a double 
chain of sentinels, and in the casemate-rooms 
on each side of his prison were quartered that 
part of the guard which was not on post. 
Worn down by privation, over-exertion, and 
exposure, my husband was in no condition, 
when thrown into prison, to resist exciting 
causes of disease. The damp walls, the food 
too coarse and bad to be eaten, the depriva- 
tion of sleep caused by the tramping of senti- 
nels around the iron cot, the light of the lamp 
which shone full upon it, the loud calling of the 
roll when another relief was turned out, the 
noise of unlocking the doors, the tramp of 
the sentinels who came to relieve those on 
the post, produced fever, and rapidly wasted 
his strength. Without mechanical aid, even 
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though his efforts were not interrupted, no one 
man could have removed the grating from 
the embrasure. If that had been done, and he 
could have swum across the ditch and climbed 
up the revetment on the opposite side, which 
is doubtful, he would there have encountered 
the sentinels on the glacis. The circumstan- 
ces, together with many manifestations indi- 
cating feeling toward him, led him to the con- 
clusion that it was not the belief that these 
things were necessary to prevent his escape, 
but a purpose to inflict physical pain, and per- 
haps to deprive him of life. 

On May 23, 1S65, the officer of the day. 
Captain J. Titlow, of the Third Pennsylvania 
Artillery, came into his prison with two black- 
smiths bearing a pair of heavy leg irons coup- 
led together by a ponderous chain. Cap- 
tain Titlow, in a manner fully sustaining his 
words, informed him that with great personal 
reluctance he came to e.xecute an order to 
put irons upon him. Mr. Davis asked whether 
General Miles had given that order, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, said he 
wished to see General Miles. Captain Titlow 
replied that he had just left General Miles, who 
was leaving;' the fort. Mr. Davis then asked 
that the execution of the order should be post- 
poned until General hliles returned. Captain 
Titlow said his orders would not permit that, 
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and that to an old soldier it was needless to say 
that an officer was bound to execute such an or- 
der as it was given to him. Mr. Davis told 
him that it was too obvious that there could be 
no necessity for the use of such means to ren- 
der his imprisonment secure, and on Captain 
Titlow repeating that his duty was to execute 
his orders, Mr. Davis said it was not such 
an order as a soldier could give, or should re- 
ceive, and he would not submit to it. That 
it was evident the intention was to torture him 
to death, that he would never tamely be sub- 
jected to indignities by which it was sought 
in his own person to degrade the cause of 
which he was a representative. The officer 
of the day, with evident kind feeling, endeav- 
ored to dissuade him from resistance. The 
officer of the guard came in from the front 
room, and united with the officer of the day 
to induce him to yield. It was needless to 
show, what was very apparent, that resistance 
could not be successful, and Mr. Davis’s an- 
swer was that he was a soldier and a gentle- 
man, that he knew how to die, and, pointing 
to the sentinel who stood ready, said, “ Let 
your men shoot me at once.” He faced round 
with his back to the wall and stood silently 
waiting. His quiet manner led the officer of 
the day to suppose that no resistance would 
be made, and therefore the blacksmiths were 
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directed to do their work. As one of them 
stooped down to put on the fetter, Mr. Davis 
slung him off so violently as to throw him on 
the floor. He recovered and raised his ham- 
mer to strike, but the officer of the day 
stopped him ; simultaneously one of the senti- 
nels cocked and lowered his musket, advancing 
on the prisoner, who then encountered this 
assailant. But Captain Titlow now saw the 
new danger and promptly interposed, telling 
the sentinels they were not to fire ; then or- 
dered the officer of the guard to bring in four 
of the strongest men of the guard without fire- 
arms, for the purpose of overcoming by mus- 
cular strength the resistance which was threat- 
ened. Mr. Davis had nothing with which to 
defend himself, even his penknife having been 
previously taken from him. The contest was 
brief, which ended in his being thrown down, 
four men on his body and head. He could 
not see the blacksmiths when they approached 
to put on the irons, but feeling one he kicked 
him off from him. The smith recovered, and 
with the aid which the other men could give 
him, succeeded in the second attempt to rivet 
one fetter and secure the padlock which held 
the other. The object being effected, the 
officer of the day retired with the men he had 
brought in. Mr. Davis lay down on the cot, 
covered his ironed limbs with the blanket, 

VOL. II.— 42 
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and felt only a more intense contempt for 
the brutality with which he was treated than 
when a few minutes before he had announced 
his belief that he was to be tortured to death, 
and defied the power which attempted to de- 
grade him. 

Of the dramatic account published in Dr. 
Craven’s book,* he said it could not have 
been written by anyone who either knew the 
facts, or had such personal knowledge of him 
as to form a just idea of what his conduct 
would be under such circumstances. The 
fact, he added, was, that very little was said 
either by Captain Titlow or by himself, and 
that whatever was said was uttered in a very 
quiet, practical manner. For himself, he 
would say he was too resolved and too 
proudly conscious of his relation to a sacred, 
though unsuccessful cause, for such exclama- 
tion and manifestation as were imputed to 
him by Dr. Craven’s informant, and given to 
the public in his book. 


* The good doctor probably received the account from some un- 
reliable person. So revolting was the recital to all honorable and 
brave men, that General Birge, of whose kind licart I had several 
proofs, wrote to me not to be disturbed, the act could not have been 
perpetrated ; and there are certainly many persons in tlie North now 
who have not accepted it as a fact. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE TORTURES INFLICTED BY GENERAL MILES. 

The following extracts from Dr. Craven’s 
book will best present a feature of the tort- 
ures inflicted by General Miles : 

“ May 24, 1865. Calling upon the prison- 
er — the first time I had ever seen him closely 
— he presented a very miserable and afflict- 
ing aspect Stretched upon his pallet and 
very much emaciated, Mr. Davis appeared a 
mere fascine of raw and tremulous nerves, his 
eyes restless and fevered, his head continual- 
ly shifting from side to side for a cool spot 
on the pillow, and his case clearly one in 
which intense cerebral excitement was the 
first thing needing attention. He was e.x- 
tremely despondent, his pulse full and at 
ninety, tongue thickly coated, e.xtremities 
cold, and his head troubled with a long-es- 
tablished neuralgic disorder. Complained of 
his thin camp mattress, and pillow stuffed 
with hair, adding that he was so emaciated 
that his skin chafed easily against the slats ; 
and, as these complaints were well founded, 
I ordered an additional hospital mattress and 
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softer pillow, for which he thanked me cour- 
teously.” 

“ May 24, 1865. On quitting Mr. Davis, 
at once wrote to Major Church, Assistant- 
Adjutant-general, advising that the prisoner 
be allowed tobacco — to the want of which, 
after a lifetime of use, he had referred as one 
of the probable partial causes of* his illness — 
though not complainingly, nor with any re- 
quest that it be given.” 

After some days this request was granted. 

“ Complained that the footfalls of the two 
sentries within his chamber made it difficult 
for him to collect his thoughts ; but added 
cheerfully, that with this (touching his pipe) 
he hoped to become tranquil.” * 

“ May 25th. I have a poor, frail body,” 
he said, “ and though in my youth and man- 
hood, while soldiering, I have done some 
rough camping and campaigning, there was 
flesh then to cover my nerves and bones ; 
and that makes an important difference.” 

“ May 26th. Happening to notice that his 
coffee stood cold and apparently untasted be- 
side his bed in its tin cup, I remarked that 
here was a contradiction of the assertion im- 


* During this period Mr Stanton is said to have gone down and 
peered through the grating at the toitured man, and that General 
Miles favored his friends with jieeps at him when they were at all 
curious. 
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plied in the old army question, ‘ Who ever 
saw cold coffee in a tin cup ? ’ referring to 
the eagerness with which soldiers of all 
classes, when campaigning, seek for and use 
this beverage.* 

“ ‘ I cannot drink it,’ he remarked, ‘ though 
fond of coffee all my life. It is the poorest 
article of the sort I have ever tasted ; and if 
your government pays for such stuff as coffee, 
the purchasing Quartermaster must be get- 
ting rich. It surprises me, too, for I thought 
your soldiers must have the best ; many of my 
generals complaining of the difficulties they 
encountered in seeking to prevent our people 
from making volunteer truces with your sol- 
diers whenever the lines ran near each other, 
for the purpose of exchanging the tobacco we 
had in abundance against your coffee and 
sugar.’ 

“ I told him to spend as little time in bed 
as he could ; that exercise was the best medi- 
cine for dyspeptic patients. To this he an- 
swered by uncovering the blankets from his 
feet and showing me his shackled ankles. 


* This coffee was brought in the same cup, unwashed, in which 
his soup had been served the day befoie, and whatever he tasted 
fw/vv/ brought on intense pain. Thebiead brought to him was first 
shredded through the handb of one of the soldiLis, to see that it con- 
tained no ‘‘deadly weepons. ” !Mr. Davis therefore decided to eat 
no more than w'ould barely sustain life, and found ditiiLulty in do- 
ing this, the manner of its presentation was so revolting. 
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“ ‘ It is impossible for me, doctor ; I cannot 
even stand erect. These shackles are very 
heavy ; I know not, with the chain, how 
many pounds. If I try to move them they 
trip me, and have already abraded broad 
patches of skin from the parts they touch. 
Can you devise no means to pad or cushion 
them, so that when I try to drag them along 
they may not chafe me intolerably? My 
limbs have so little flesh on them’, and that so 
weak, as to be easily lacerated.’ 

“ That afternoon, at an interview sought 
with Major-General Miles, my opinion was 
given that the physical condition of State- 
prisoner Davis required the removal of his 
shackles until such time as his health should 
be established on some firmer basis. Exer- 
cise he absolutely needed, and also some alle- 
viation of his abnormal nervous excitement. 
No drugs could aid a digestion naturally 
weak and so impaired, without exercise ; nor 
could anything in the pharmacopoeia quiet 
nerves so overwrought and shattered, while 
the continual friction of the fetters was coun- 
terpoising whatever medicines could be given. 

" ‘ You believe it, then, a medical neces- 
sity ? ’ queried General Miles. 

“ ‘ I do, most earnestly.’ ” 

“ May 27th. Mr. Davis said : ‘ My physi- 
cal condition rendered it obvious that there 
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could be no idea that fetters were needful to 
the security of my imprisonment. It was 
clear, therefore, that the object was to offer an 
indignity both to myself and the cause I rep- 
resented — not the less sacred to me because 
covered with the pall of a military disaster. 
It was for this reason I resisted as a duty to 
my faith, to my countrymen, and to myself. 
It was for this reason I courted death from 
the muskets of the guard. The officer of the 
day prevented that result, and, indeed,’ bow- 
ing to Captain Titlow, ‘ behaved like a man 
of good feeling.' . . . 

“ Patriots in all ages, to whose memories 
shrines are now built, have suffered as bad or 
worse indignities.” 

He was uneasy lest my luggage should be 
again searched and rifled, and indignities of- 
fered. Dr. Craven wrote : 

“ On my remarking, to soothe him, that no 
such search was probable, he said it could 
hardly be otherwise, as he had received a 
suit of heavy clothes from the propeller ; and 
General hliles, when informing him of the fact, 
had mentioned that there were quite a number 
of suits there. 

“ ‘ Now, I had none with me but such as my 
wife placed in her own trunks when she left 
Richmond, so that her trunks have probably 
been opened ; and I suppose,’ he added with 
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another grim smile, ' that the other clothes 
to which General Miles referred, are now on 
exhibition or preserved as “ relics.” My only 
hope is that in taking my wardrobe they did 
not also confiscate that of my wife and chil- 
dren ; but I realize that we are like him of old 
who fell among a certain class of people and 
was succored by the good Samaritan.’ ” 

“ May 29th. Complained of the dampness 
of his cell, as one probable cause of his illness. 
The sun could never dart its influence through 
such masses of masonry. Surrounded as the 
fort was with a ditch, in which the water rose 
and fell from three to four feet with the tide, 
it was impossible to keep such places free 
from noxious vapors. 

“ Recurring to the subject of his family, Mr. 
Davis asked me had I not been called upon 
to attend Miss Howell, his wife’s sister, who 
had been very ill at the time of his quitting 
the Clyde. Replied that Colonel James, 
Chief Quartermaster, had called at my quar- 
ters and requested me to visit a sick lady on 
board that vessel ; believed it was the lady he 
referred to, but could not be sure of the name. 
Had mentioned the matter to General Miles, 
asking a pass to visit; but he objected, say- 
ing the orders were to allow no communica- 
tion with the ship.” 

“June 1st. Except for the purpose of petty 
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torture, there could be no color of reason for 
withholding from him any books or papers 
dated prior to the war.” 

“ June 8th. Was distracted, night and day, 
by the unceasing tread of the two sentinels in 
his room, and the murmur or gabble of the 
guards in the outside cell. He said his case- 
mate was well formed for a torture-room of 
the Inquisition. Its arched roof made it a per- 
fect whispering gallerj’, in which all sounds 
w'ere jumbled and repeated. The torment of 
his head was so dreadful, he feared he must 
lose his mind. Already his memory,, vision, 
and hearing \vere impaired. He had but the 
remains of one eye left, and the glaring white- 
washed walls were rapidly destroying this. 
He pointed to a crevice in the Avail Avhere his 
bed had been, explaining that he had changed 
to the other side to avoid its mephitic vapors.” 

“June loth. General IMiles had taken 
charge of his clothing, and seeyned to think a 
change of linen tTxjice a week enoiigh. It 
might be so in Massachusetts. But now even 
this Avretched alloAvance Avas denied. The 
General might knoAv nothing of the matter ; 
but, if so, some member of his staff Avas neg- 
ligent. It Avas pitiful they could not send his 
trunks to his cell, but must insist on thus dol- 
ing out his clothes, as though he Avere a con- 
vict in some penitentiary. If the object Avere 
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to degrade him, it must fail. None could be 
degraded by unmerited insult heaped on help- 
lessness but the perpetrators. The day would 
come when our people would be ashamed of 
his treatment. For himself, the sufferings he 
was undergoing would do him good with his 
people (the South). Even those who had 
opposed him would be kept silent, if not won 
over, by public sympathy. Whatever other 
opinions might be held, it was clear he was 
selected as chief victim, bearing the burden 
of Northern hatred which should be more 
equally distributed.” 

“ June 14th. Would be glad to have a few 
volumes on the conchology, geology, or bot- 
any of the South, and was at a loss to think 
how such volumes could endanger his safe- 
keeping.” 

“ June i8th. Mr. Davis said : ‘ One of the 
features of the proposition submitted by Gen- 
eral Sherman was a declaration of amnesty to 
all persons, both civil and military. Notice 
being called to the fact particularly, Sherman 
said, “ I mean just that ; ” and gave his reason 
that it was the only way to have perfect peace. 
lie had previously offered to furnish a vessel 
to take away any such persons as Mr. Davis 
might select, to be freighted with whatever 
personal property they might want to take 
with them, and to go wherever it pleased! 
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“ June 24th. Called on Mr. Davis, accom- 
panied by Captain Titlow, officer of the day. 
On entering, found the prisoner, for the first 
time, alone in his cell, the two guards having 
been removed from it in consequence of my 
report to Major-General Miles that their pres- 
ence was counteracting every effort for qui- 
eting the nerves of the patient. Mr. Davis 
remarked that the change had done him 
good, his last night’s sleep having been un- 
disturbed.” 

“ Representations in regard to the need 
Mr. Davis stood in of different pabulum, both 
for his eyes and mind, had been previously 
made by me to Major-General hliles, and had 
been confirmed, I rather believe, by Colonel 
Pineo, Medical Inspector of the department, 
who had visited Mr. Davis in my company on 
the 1 2th of the month, having a long and 
interesting conversation with the prisoner — a 
fact which should have been mentioned at an 
earlier date ; but as the conversation was one 
in which I took little part, the brief memoran- 
dum in my diary escaped my notice until re- 
vived by the fuller notes of this day’s inter- 
view. 

“ While the State prisoner was yet speak- 
ing of the troubles of his sight, Major-General 
Miles entered, with the pleasant announce- 
ment that Mr. Davis was to be allowed to 
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reading of newspapers, ' the Xew York Her- 
ald (only occasional numbers), and of books, 
histories — Mr. Bancroft appearing his favor- 
ite American author. I recommended him to 
be very moderate at first in his open-air exer- 
cise, gauging the amount of exercise to his 
strength ; and from time to time forward, Mr. 
Davis went out every day for an hour’s exer- 
cise, the weather and his health permitting.” 

“ July I ith. Found prisoner very despond- 
ing, the failure of his sight troubling him and 
his nights almost without sleep. His present 
treatment was killing him by inches, and he 
wished shorter work could be made of his tor- 
ment. He had hoped long since for a trial 
which should be public, and therefore with 
some semblance of fairness ; but hope de- 
ferred was making his heart sick. 

“ Mr. Davis complained this sleeplessness 
was aggravated by the lamp kept burning in 
his room all night, so that he could be seen at 
all moments by the guard in the outer cell. 
If he happened to doze one feverish moment, 
the noise of relieving guard in the next room 
aroused him, and the lamp poured its full 


* The newspapers allowed were of those the most hostile, and ii- 
regularly sent. The houks sent \\ere such as General Miles ch.usc, 
though I sent a large box of books in English tyj-ye, and these the 
express office showed by a receipt were delivered at the fort. Mr. 
Davis never received one, nor could I recover them afterward. 
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glare into his aching and throbbing eyes. 
There must be a change in this, or he would 
go crazy, or blind, or both. 

“ ‘ Doctor,’ he said, ‘ had you ever the con- 
sciousness of being watched ? Of having an 
eye fixed on you every moment, intently scrut- 
inizing your most minute actions, and the 
variations of your countenance and posture ? 
The consciousness that the Omniscient Eye 
rests upon us, in every situation, is the most 
consoling and beautiful belief of religion. But 
to have a human eye riveted on you in every 
moment of waking or sleeping, sitting, walk- 
ing, or lying down, is a refinement of torture 
on anything the Camanches or Spanish In- 
quisition ever dreamed. . . .But the 

human eye forever fixed upon you is the eye 
of a spy, or enemy, gloating in the pain and 
humiliation which itself creates. I have lived 
too long in the woods to be frightened by an 
owl, and have seen death too often to dread 
any form of pain. But I confess this torture 
of being watched begins to prey on my rea- 
son. The lamp burning in my room all night 
would seem a torment devised by someone 
who had intimate knowledge of my habits, my 
custom having been through life never to sleep 
except in total darkness.’ ” 

“July 15th. Called on Mr. Davis accom- 
panied by Captain Grill, Third Pennsylvania 
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Artillery, officer of the day. Found him ex- 
tremely weak, growing more alarmed about 
his sight, which was failing rapidly. The 
phenomenon had occurred to him of seeing 
all objects double, due chiefly to his nervous 
debility and the over-taxation of constant 
reading.” 

“ 3offi* Found Mr. Davis in a verj' 
critical state ; his nervous debility extreme, 
his mind more despondent than ever hereto- 
fore, his appetite gone, complexion livid, and 
pulse denoting deep prostration of all physi- 
cal energies. Was much alarmed, and real- 
ized with painful anxiety the responsibilities 
of my position. If he were to die in prison, 
and without trial, subject to stick severities as 
had beeti inflicted on his attetiuated frame, 
the world would form unjust conclusions, but 
conclusions with enough color to pass them 
into history.” * 

“ Let me here remark that, despite a cer- 
tain exterior cynicism of manner, no patient 
has ever crossed my path who, suffering so 
much himself, appeared to feel so warmlj' and 
tenderly for others. Sickness, as a general 
rule, is sadly selfish, its own pains and infirm- 


* The Italics are mine, but as we heard tlie book from ^^hlLh 
these excerpts are quoted was submitted to Mr. Stanton befure it 
was published, and its details se\erely curtailed, suppose this sig- 
nificant passage crept in unawares. 
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ities occupying too much of its thoughts. 
With Mr. Davis, however, the rule did not 
work, or rather he was an exception calling 
attention to its general truth.” 

When I obtained permission to write letters 
to my husband, the only restriction imposed 
by the Government was that the Attorney- 
General should read those written and re- 
ceived, but General Miles also claimed their 
perusal, and they “ had to be sent open to 
General Miles, and from him, he (Mr. Davis) 
understood, similarly open to the Attorney- 
General.” 

“ There was no affectation of devoutness 
or asceticism in my patient ; but every oppor- 
tunity I had of seeing him, convinced me more 
deeply of his sincere religious convictions. 
He was fond of referring to passages of 
Scripture, comparing text with text, dwelling 
on the divine beauty of the imagery, and the 
wonderful adaptation of the whole to every 
conceivable phase and stage of human life. 

“ The Psalms were his favorite portion of 
the Word, and had always been. Evidence 
of their divine orimn was inherent in their 

o 

text. Only an intellig^ence that held the life- 
threads of the entire human family could have 
thus pealed forth in a single cry every wish, 
joy, fear, exultation, hope, passion, and sor- 
row of the human heart. There were mo- 
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ments, while speaking on religious subjects, 
in which hlr. Davis impressed me more than 
any professor of Christianity I had ever heard. 
There was a vital earnestness in his discourse, 
a clear, almost passionate, grasp in his faith ; 
and the thought would frequently recur, that 
a belief capable of consoling such sorrows as 
his, possessed, and thereby evidenced, a real- 
ity — a substance — which no sophistry of the 
infidel could discredit. 

“ To this phase of the prisoner’s character 
I have heretofore rather avoided calling at- 
tention for several reasons, prominent of 
which, though an unworthy one, was this : 
My know'ledge that many, if not a majority, 
of my readers would approach the character 
of Mr. Davis with a preconception of dislike 
and distrust, and a consequent fear that an 
earlier forcing on their attention of this phase 
of his character, before their opinion had been 
modified by such glimpses as are herein giv- 
en, might only challenge a base and false im- 
putation of hypocrisy against one whom, in 
my judgment, no more devout exemplar of 
Christian faith, and its value as a consolation, 
now lives, whatever may have been his polit- 
ical crimes.” 

“ July 24th. While walking on the ram- 
parts in enforced companionship with General 
Miles, who, if he was seeking a subject that 
VOL. II. —43 
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“ August 23d. Said he concluded not to 
lose any more spoons for me, but would re- 
tain the one that morning sent with his 
breakfast. Unless things took a change he 
would not require it long.” 

(This was an allusion to the desire some 
of the guards had to secure trophies of any- 
thing Mr. Davis had touched. They had 
carried away his brier-wood pipe, and from 
time to tinie taken five of the spoons sent 
over with his meals from my quarters. 
. . . No knife or fork being allowed the 

prisoner, “lest he should commit suicide,” his 
food had to be cut up before being sent over 
— a needless precaution, it always seemed to 
me, and more likely to produce than to pre- 
vent the act, by continually keeping the idea 
that it was expected before the prisoner’s 
mind. It was in returning the trays from 
Mr. Davis to my quarters, that the spoons 
were taken — an annoyance obviated by his 
retaining one for use. This only changed 
the form of trophy, however ; napkins that 
he had used being the next class of prizes 
seized and sent home to sweethearts by loyal 
warders at the gates.) * 


* Everything he laid down was taken except his bible, and at last, 
when he had dropped asleep momentarily, a soldier felt in his night- 
gown to get a little medal I had persuaded him to wear about liis 
neck. 
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“ Errors, like all other men, he had com- 
mitted ; but stretched now on a bed from 
which he might never rise, and looking with 
the eyes of faith, which no walls could bar, 
up to the throne of Divine mercy, it was his 
comfort that no such crimes as men laid to 
his charge reproached him in the whispers of 
his conscience.” 

“August 24th. Visited Mr. Davis with 
Captain Titlow, officer of the day. Found 
him slightly better in mind and bod3^ 

“ Observing me brush away with my foot 
some crumbs scattered near his bedside, 
Mr. Davis asked me to desist ; they were for 
a mouse he was domesticating — the only liv- 
ing thing he had now power to benefit. 

“ Every conversation of this kind with Mr. 
Davis recalled the saying of some eminent 
writer, whose name has escaped me, that ‘ it 
is a noble thingf to know how to take a coun- 
try walk/ or words containing that idea, but 
more concisely and vividly expressed/' 

'‘August 25th. The captain gave me an 
order from General Miles, allowing State 
prisoner Davis to have a knife and fork 
with his meals hereafter. Mr. Davis was 
pleased, but said he had learned many new 
uses to which a spoon could be put Avhen no 
other implement was accessible. In particu- 
lar, it was the best peach peeler ever invent- 
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ed, and he illustrated as he spoke on a fruit 
that lay on his table. Denying him a knife 
and fork lest he should commit suicide, he 
said, was designed to represent him to the 
world as an atrocious criminal, so harrowed 
by remorse that the oblivion of death would 
be welcome. His early shackles had partly 
the same object, but still more to degrade his 
cause.” 

“September ist. Was called at daylight 
by Captain Titlow, officer of the day, to see 
State prisoner Davis, who appeared rapidly 
sinking, and was believed to be in a critical 
condition. The carbuncle on his thigh was 
much inflamed, his pulse indicating extreme 
prostration of the vital forces. The ery- 
sipelas which had subsided now reappeared, 
and the febrile excitement ran very high. 
Prescribed such remedies, constitutional and 
topical, as were indicated; but always had 
much trouble to persuade him to use the stim- 
ulants so urgently needed by his condition. 

“ Mr. Davis renewed his complaints of the 
vitiated atmosphere of the casemate, declar- 
ing it to be noxious and pestilential from the 
causes before noticed. Mould gathered upon 
his shoes, showing the dampness of the place, 
and no animal life could prosper in an atmos- 
phere that generated these hyphomycetous 
fungi. From the rising and falling of the 
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tides in the loose foundations of the case- 
mate, mephitic fungi emanated, the spores of 
which, floating in the air, were thrown off 
with such quantities, and such incessant repe- 
titions of reproduction, as to thoroughly per- 
vade the atmosphere, entering the lungs and 
blood with every breath, and redeveloping 
their poisonous qualities in the citadel of life. 
Peculiar classes of these fungi were character- 
istic of the atmosphere in which cholera and 
other forms of plague were most rankly gen- 
erated, as had been established by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Osborne, in a long and interesting 
series of experimental researches with the 
achromatic microscope during the cholera vis- 
itation of 1854, in England, hlen in robust 
health might defy these miasmatic influences, 
but to him, so physically reduced, the atmos- 
phere that generated mould found no vital 
force sufficient to resist its poisonous inhala- 
tion. 

“ Assured Mr. Davis that his opinioti on 
the matter had for some time been my own, 
and that on several occasions I had called the 
attentioji of Major- General Miles to the szib- 
ject. Satisfied that the danger was now seri- 
ous if he were longer continued in such an at- 
mosphere, I would make an official report on 
the subject to the General Commanding, rec- 
ommending a change of quarters. 
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“ Mr. Davis again spoke of the wretched- 
ness of being constantly watched, of feeling 
that a human eye, inquisitive and pitiless, was 
fixed upon all his movements, night and day. 
This was one of the torments imposed on the 
Marquis de Lafayette in the dungeons of 
Magdeburg and Olmutz. Indeed, the par- 
allel between their prison lives, if not in some 
other respects, was remarkable. Lafayette 
was denied the use of knife or fork, lest he 
should commit self-destruction. He was con- 
fined in a casemate or dungeon of the two 
most powerful fortresses of Prussia first, and 
then Austria. While in Magdeburg, he found 
a friend in the humane physician, who repeat- 
edly reported that the prisoner could not live 
unless allowed to breathe purer air than that 
of his cell ; and on this recommendation — the 
Governor at first answering that he ‘ was not 
ill enough yet ’ — the illustrious prisoner was at 
length allowed to take the air, sometimes on 
foot, at other times in a carriage, but always 
accompanied by an officer with drawn sword 
and two armed guards. 

“ Lafayette, however, in his second impris- 
onment was never shackled ; and though 
treated with the utmost cruelty, no indignities 
were offered to his person. 

“ It may be here remarked that the power 
of memory possessed by Mr. Davis appeared 
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almost miraculous — a single perusal of any 
passage that interested him enabling him to 
repeat it almost verbatim. This wonderful 
gift of memorizing, and apparent universality 
of knowledge, were remarked by every officer 
of the day as well as myself, Mr. Davis hav- 
ing kindly relations with all, and conversation 
suited to each visitor. As instances of this — 
at which I was not present myself, but heard 
related from the officers immediately after 
their occurrence — let me mention two conver- 
sations. 

“ An officer of the day, very fond of dogs, 
and believing himself well posted in all varie- 
ties of that animal, once entered the prisoner’s 
cell, followed by a bull-terrier or some other 
breed of belligerent canine, hlr. Davis at 
once commenced examining and criticising 
the dog’s points with all the minuteness of a 
master, thence gliding into a general review 
of the whole race of pointers, setters, and re- 
trievers, terriers, bull-dogs, German poodles, 
greyhounds, blood-hounds, and so forth ; the 
result of his conversation being best given in 
the words of the dog-fancying officer : ‘ Well, 
I thought I knew something about dogs, but 
hang me if I won’t get appointed officer of 
the day as often as I can, and go to school 
to Jeff Davis.’ ” 
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framed by night and day, ready to report to 
his officer the first sign of any attempt on the 
prisoner’s part to shuffle oflf this mortal coil 
by any act of self-violence. It was of this 
face, with its unblinking eyes, that Mr. Davis 
so bitterly complained in after-days ; but this 
is anticipating. The prisoner, as was said of 
Lafayette, is perhaps ‘ not sick enough yet' 
and has to suffer some further weeks of ex- 
posure in his present casemate." 

“ September 22d. Called on Mr, Davis 
for the first time since returning from Rich- 
mond, accompanied by Captain Titlow, Third 
Pennsylvania Artillery, officer of the day. 
Found he had been inquiring for me several 
days, in consequence of suffering premonitory 
symptoms of a return of the erysipelas to his 
face. Reported his condition to Major-Gen- 
eral Miles, respectfully asking permission to 
call in Colonel Pineo, Medical Inspector of the 
Department for consultation. 

“ Mentioned that General Terry, my old 
commander, had kindly placed the carriage of 
Mr. Davis at my disposal during the visit. 

“ Mr. Davis laughed about his carriage, and 
said that since some ‘ Yankee ’ had to ride in 
it, he would prefer my doing so to another.” 

“ September 23d. Prisoner renewed his 
questions about the proposed change in his 
place of confinement, begging me, if I knew 
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anything, even the worst — that he was to be 
kept as now until death put an end to his suf- 
ferings — not to conceal it from him any longer ; 
that suspense was more injurious to him than 
could be the most painful certainty. Assured 
him that I had no further information. A 
place had been selected for his incarceration 
in Carroll Hall, the requisite changes in the 
rooms made, and I heard no reason for his 
non-transfer. If I did so, he should be in- 
formed immediately.* 

“ Mr. Davis renewed my attention to the 
steady deterioration of his health, which he re- 
garded as chiefly due to the unfitness of his 
cell for human habitation. His head had a 
continued humming in it, like the whizzing of 
a wound watch when its main spring is sud- 
denly broken. Little black motes slowl}' as- 
cended and descended between his sight, and 
whatever page he was reading or object in- 
specting; and his memory likewise gave dis- 
tinct indications of losing its elasticity. The 
carbuncle, however, was quite well, having 
left a deep-red cicatri.v where it had been, 
precisely like the healed wound of a Minie 
bullet Mr. Davis had not much flesh to lose 
on entering the fort, but believed he must 


• The change was postponed as long as { oss.l a" iJi, Ci Acn 
CMdently thought. 
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have lost what little of it could be spared while 
still preserving life.” 

‘‘ October 15th. Colonel Pelouze called for 
a report of the health of the prisoner, with 
my opinion as to the advisability or necessity 
of a change in his place of confinement ; visited 
the new quarters in Carroll Hall, directed 
General Miles — being thereto empowered by 
his instructions — to remove Mr. Davis from the 
casemate to his new and more pleasant abode. 

" Found Mr. Davis already looking much 
brighter, exclaiming as I entered, ‘ The world 
does move, after all.,’ The panel in the side 
door opening into the corridor, in which a sen- 
try’s face was framed, gave him some annoy- 
ance, and he referred again to Lafayette in 
connection with the torture of a human eye 
constantly riveted on his movements. If his 
wish were to commit suicide, such a precau- 
tion would prove wholly unavailing. It looked 
rather as if the wish were to drive him to its 
commission.” 

“October 15th. Ladies and other friends 
of persons in authority at the fort were let 
loose on the ramparts about the hour of his 
walk, to stare at him as though he were the 
caged monster of some travelling menagerie.* 

* School-girls headed by their teachers came down to the fort and 
were allowed to intercept him 111 the lestncled walks he took 
with General Miles for a companion ! 
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He had endeavored to rebuke this during- his 
last walk, when he saw a group of ladies wait- 
ing for his appearance, b}' turning short round 
and re-entering his cell. Dear and valuable 
as was the liberty of an hour’s exercise in the 
open air, there were prices at which he could 
not consent to purchase it, and this was of the 
number. His general treatment Mr. Davis 
acknowledged to be good, though there 
were in it many annoyances of detail — such 
as the sentry’s eye always fastened on his 
movements, and the supervision of his corre- 
spondence with his wife — unworthy of any 
country aspiring to magnanimity or great- 
ness.” 

“ October 25th. Mr. Davis had been for 
some time complaining that his light suit of 
gray tweed was too thin for the increasing 
cold of the days on the ramparts of the for- 
tress, and finding that his measure was with a 
tailor in Washington, I requested a friend of 
mine to call there and order a good, heavy black 
pilot-cloth overcoat for the prisoner, and that 
the bill should be sent to me ; and also or- 
dered from a store in New York some heavy 
flannels to make Mr. Davis comfortable for 
the winter.* These acts to me appearing 

* I had also sent a box of like garments, but they ha 1, General 
Miles said, never been received; a subsequent one, ho\\e\cr, was 
received. 
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innocent, and even laudable, cause great trou- 
ble, as may be seen by the following corre- 
spondence, finally leading to a peremptory 
order which almost altogether broke off the 
previously free relations I had exercised with 
Mr. Davis. 

“ Mr. Davis referred to the kindness of 
Captain Grisson, of the staff of General Miles, 
in regard to a little matter which, though 
trivial in itself, had given him much annoy- 
ance. It arose in this manner : He had re- 
quested a barber to be sent to him, as his 
hair was growing too long. Captain Grisson 
brought a hairdresser, but on the termination 
of the operation said it was the order of Gen- 
eral Miles that the lopped hair should be car- 
ried to headquarters. To this Mr. Davis 
objected, first from a horror of having such 
trophies or ‘relics ’ paraded around the coun- 
try, and secondly, because he wished to send 
it to Mrs. Davis ; this latter probably an ex- 
cuse to avoid the former disagreeable alterna- 
tive. Captain Grisson replied that his orders 
were peremptory, but if Mr. Davis would fold 
the hair up in a newspaper, and leave it on a 
designated shelf in the casemate, the captain 
would step over to headquarters, report the 
prisoner’s objections, and ask for further or- 
ders. This was done, and Captain Grisson 
soon returned with the glad tidings that the 
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desire to obtain possession of these ‘ inter- 
esting relics ' had been abandoned. 

“ The change to Carroll Hall, as it was 
loftier, had been of the greatest benefit to the 
prisoner’s health, the air being purer, his own 
room more cheerful, and only subject to the 
drawback that he had human eyes from three 
directions continually fixed upon him through 
the grated door entering his room, the win- 
dow opening on the piazza at his left, and the 
door opposite the window, with an open panel 
in it, opposite which stood a sentrj'. 

“November ist. Called with Brevet Cap- 
tain Valentine H. Stone, Fifth United States 
Artillery, first officer of the day from the new 
regiment garrisoning the fort. . . . He 

appeared to scrutinize Captain Stone with 
great care, asking him all about his term of 
service, his early education, etc., as if anxious 
to find out everything ascertainable about 
the new men into whose hands he had fallen 
— an operation repeated with each new officer 
of the day who called to see him. Indeed, 
his habit of analysis appeared universal with 
the prisoner. It seemed as if he put into a 
crucible each fresh development of humanity 
that crossed his path, testing it therein for as 
long as the interview lasted, and then care- 
fully inspecting the ingot which was left as the 
result. That ingot, whether appearing to him 
VoL II. — 44 
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pure gold or baser metal, never lost its char- 
acter to his mind from any subsequent ac- 
quaintance, 

“ Mr. Davis said it was scandalous that 
Government should allow General Miles to 
review his letters to his wife. They had to 
pass through the hands of Attorney-General 
Speed, who should be a quite competent 
judge of offensive matter, or what was deemed 
offensive. General Miles had returned to 
him several pages of a letter written to Mrs. 
Davis, containing only a description of his 
new prison in answer to her inquiries, the 
general declaring such description to be ob- 
jectionable ; perhaps suspecting that if told 
where he was, Mrs. Davis would storm the 
fort and rescue him vi et armis. 

“ ‘Headquarters Military District, Fort Monroe, 

“ ‘November 10, 1865. 

“ ‘ Sir : The Major-General commanding 
directs me to inquire of you if any orders have 
been given by you, or through you, for an 
overcoat for Jefferson Davis. 

" ‘Such a report appeared in the papers. 

“ ‘ Very respectfully, 
“‘A. V. Hitchcock, 

“ ‘ Captain and Provost Marshal.’ 

“To which on the same date I returned the 
following answer : 
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“ ‘Office or Post Surgeon, 

“ ‘Fort Monroe, No\embt.r loih. 

“ ‘ Captain : I have received the communi- 
cation dated November loth, Headquarters 
Military District, Fort Monroe, in which the 
Major-General commanding directs you to 
inquire if any orders have been given by me, 
or through me, for an overcoat for Jefferson 
Davis. 

“ ‘ In reply, I would respectfully state that 
I did order a thick overcoat, woollen drawers, 
and undershirts for Jefferson Davis. I found, 
as the cold weather approached, he needed 
thick garments, the prisoner being feeble in 
health, and the winds of the coast cold and 
piercing. 

“ ‘ I have the honor to be, 

“ ‘Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ ‘ John J. Craven, 

“ ‘Brevet LiezUe^tant- Colonel, Surgeoji 
Uziited States Army. 

“ ‘ Captain A. O. Hitchcock, A. D. C.’ 

“ That objection to my action in the matter 
should have been made, was about the last 
thing I should have expected — the prisoner’s 
health being under my charge, and warm 
clothing for cold weather being obviously one 
of the first necessities to a patient in so feeble 
a condition. Let me add, that l\Ir. Davis had 
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never asked for the warm clothing I deemed 
requisite, and that sending for it, and insisting 
upon its acceptance, had been with me a 
purely professional act. In the valise belong- 
ing to Mr. Davis, which was kept at the 
headquarters of General Miles, no heavy 
clothing could be found, merely containing a 
few articles of apparel chiefly designed for the 
warm climate of the South. General Miles, 
however, took a different view of my action, 
to judge from the following letter : 

< Headquarters Military District, Fort Monroe, 
‘“November 18, 1865. 

“ ‘ Colonel ; The Major-General command- 
ing directs that, in future, you give no orders 
for Jefferson Davis without first communicat- 
ing with these head districts. 

“ Also, that in future, your conversations 
with him will be confined strictly to profes- 
sional matters, and that you comply with the 
instructions regarding the meals to be fur- 
nished to prisoners Davis and Clay, and have 
them delivered more promptly. Also, report 
the price paid for Mr. Davis’s overcoat, and 
by whom paid. 

“ ‘ A. O. Hitchcock, 

“ ‘ Captain and A. D. C. 

“ ‘Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Craven, 
Post Surgeon! 
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“ This order I then regarded as cruel and 
unnecessary, nor has subsequent reflection 
changed my opinion. The meals for Mr. 
Davis I had sent at hours to suit his former 
habits and present desires — two meals a day 
at such time as he felt most appetite. I was 
now ordered to send his meals three times a 
day, and at hours which did not meet his 
wishes, and were very inconvenient to my 
family, his meals being invariably sent over 
at the same hour I had mine. The order to 
abstain from anything but professional con- 
versation was a yet greater medical hardship, 
as to a man in the -nervous condition of Mr. 
Davis, a friend with whom he feels free to 
converse is a valuable relief from the mood- 
iness of silent reflection. 

“ ‘ Captain A. O. Hitchcock, A. D. C. 

“ ‘ Captain : I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication 
dated Headquarters Military District, Fort 
Monroe, Va., November 18, 1865 ; and in an- 
swer to your inquiry concerning the cost of 
the coat ordered by me for Mr. Davis, I would 
say : 

“ ‘ That I do not know the cost of the coat ; 
I have not yet received the bill. As soon as 
received, I will forward it to the Major-Gen- 
eral ’commanding. I do not know that any 
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person paid for the coat, having directed that 
the bill should be sent to me when ordering 
it. 

“ ‘ I remain. Captain, very respectfully, 

“ ' John J. Craven, 

“‘Brevet Lieutenant- Colonel and Post Sur- 
geon and Chief Medical Officer, Military 

District, Fort Monroe, Val 

“ November 8th. Major Charles P. Muhl- 
enburgh, Captain S. A. Day, and many 
others, displaying both generosity and con- 
sideration in their treatment of the distin- 
guished captive. 

“ His self-control was the feature of his 
character, knowing that his temper had been 
high and proud, which most struck me during 
my attendance. His reticence was remarked 
on subjects where he knew we must differ ; 
and though occasionally speaking with free- 
dom of slavery, it was as a philosopher rather 
than as a politician — rather as a friend to the 
negro, and one sorry for his inevitable fate in 
the future, than with rancor or acrimony 
against those opponents of the institution 
whom he persisted in regarding as respon- 
sible for the war, with all its attendant hor- 
rors and sacrifices. 

“ Mr. Davis is remarkable for the kindli- 
ness of his nature and fidelity to friends.' Of 
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none of God’s creatures does he seem to wish 
or speak unkindly ; and the same fault found 
with Mr. Lincoln — unwillingness to sanction 
the military severities essential to maintain 
discipline — is the fault I have heard most 
strongly urged against Mr. Davis.” 

Dr. Craven concluded his diary, because his 
other visits were limited to mere medical exam- 
inations of the prisoner's condition. Shortly 
after Mr. Davis’s removal to Carroll Hall, Dr. 
Craven was ordered away, and Dr. Cooper, 
a man equally kind-hearted and attentive, was 
stationed at the fort 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 


HON. HUGH MacCULLOOTS VISIT TO JEFFERSON 
DAVIS AT FORTRESS MONROE. 

The fact of the utter failure of Mr. Davis’s 
health could no longer be concealed by Gen- 
eral Miles’s assurances of his comfort and the 
salubrity of his surroundings, and the Hon- 
orable Hugh MacCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury, determined to visit the prisoner 
at President Johnson’s suggestion. In his 
“ Men and Measures of Half a Century,” 
published in 1889, he describes his inter- 
view with Mr. Davis at Fortress Monroe. I 
have taken the liberty of condensing his 
statement. 

“ The question what shall be done to the 
Confederate leader was referred to at Mr. 
Lincoln’s last meetinsf with his Cabinet. Mr. 
Lincoln merely remarked in his humorous 
way : ‘ I am a good deal like the Irishman 
who had joined a temperance society, but 
thought he might take a drink now and then 
if he drank unbeknown to himself. A good 
many people think that all the big Confeder- 
ates ought to be arrested and tried as traitors. 
Perhaps they ought to be, but I should be 
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right glad if they would get out of the country 
unbeknown to "me.’ 

“This question came up in the case of 
Jefferson Davis soon after Mr. Johnson be- 
came President. Some action must be taken 
in his case ; what should it be ? He was the 
most conspicuous of the enemies of the Gov- 
ernment. By the people of the North he 
was regarded as the arch-traitor upon whose 
head vengeance should be visited. Should he 
be liberated, or should he be arraigned for 
treason ? and, if arraigned, should he be tried 
by a military commission or a United States 
court ? These were questions which re- 
quired careful consideration both in their legal 
and political bearings. 

“The legal question: ‘Has Mr. Davis been 
guilty of such acts of treason that he can be 
successfully prosecuted ? ’ was submitted to the 
Attorney-General, who, after a thorough ex- 
amination of it and consultation with some of 
the ablest lawj^ers in the country, came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Davis could not be con- 
victed of treason by any competent and inde- 
pendent tribunal, and that therefore he ought 
not to be tried. This conclusion was un- 
doubtedly correct. It was a revolution, a 
general uprising of the South against the Gov- 
ernment. The war in which they had been 
engaged was of such proportions that belli- 
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gerent rights had been accorded them by for- 
eign governments. Our Government, by ex- 
change of prisoners and other acts, had 
acknowledged the fact ; treason, therefore, 
could not be charged, nor could one of their 
number be legally convicted of the crime. It 
was clear that if Mr. Davis had been guilty of 
treasonable acts, they were committed in the 
Southern States, where conviction would be im- 
possible. The President was chagrined by the 
decision, which was enforced upon the opinions 
of the Attorney-General and other eminent 
lawyers. He was committed by his vindictive 
speeches made at the commencement of his ad- 
ministration, but he saw the correctness of it, 
and from that time he pushed his generosity 
to those whom he had denounced as traitors 
to an extreme. Mr. Davis’s position made 
him the most conspicuous, but he was no more 
guilty than many others against whom no 
proceedings were contemplated. There was 
no evidence that he was responsible for "the 
horrors of Andersonville, or the general treat- 
ment to which Union soldiers were subjected 
in Southern prisons. He was, however, kept 
in confinement until the spring of 1867, when 
he was brought before the United States 
Court at Richmond on the charge of treason, 
and admitted to bail. He was not tried, 
although he expressed a desire to be, nor 
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was he among those who asked to be par- 
doned. 

“ When the question was pending, the 
President sent for me one day and said that 
he would like to have me go unofficially to 
Fortress Monroe, and ascertain whether or 
not the reports that had reached him about 
the treatment of Mr. Davis were true. . . . 

“ A few days after the request was made, 
I was able to comply with it. 

“ On my arrival at the fortress, Mr. Davis 
was walking upon the ramparts accompanied 
by a couple of soldiers. I was glad to notice 
that his gait was erect, his step elastic, and, 
when he came nearer, that he had not the 
appearance of one "who was suffering in 
health by his imprisonment. I spent an hour 
or two in conversation with him. 

“ ‘ I was,’ he said, ‘ in the first two or three 
months of my imprisonment treated bar- 
barously’, but now I am permitted to have a 
daily walk, and my present quarters, as you 
perceive, are such as a prisoner charged with 
high treason ought not to complain of’ — a cot, 
a small pine table, and two cane-bottomed 
chairs. The cot and chairs w’ere hard, and of 
the plainest and cheapest kind, but the room 
was clean and well lighted. There was not 
much need of light, for the only book in the 
room was an old treatise upon military tactics 
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— a subject which was not then especially in- 
teresting to the prisoner. Newspapers were 
forbidden to him. My interview was very 
pleasant. There have been few men more 
gifted than Mr. Davis, and few whose oppor- 
tunities for intellectual culture have been 
better improved. I had not known him 
personally, but I knew what his standing was 
among the able men of the country, and ex- 
pected to meet in him an accomplished gentle- 
man. To those who knew him well, it is not 
necessary to say that I was not disappointed, 
and that I was most favorably impressed with 
his manner and conversation. I was his first 
visitor, and he seemed to be pleased with my 
visit and with the opportunity which it gave 
to him for a free talk. He was indisposed to 
say much about himself, and it was only by 
direct questions that I learned the facts in 
regard to the barbarous treatment to which 
he had referred. ‘ I was,’ he said, ‘ when 
brought to the fortress, not only strictly con- 
fined to a casemate, which was little better 
than a dungeon, but I was heavily ironed. 
As I had been a submissive prisoner, and was 
in a strong fortress, I thought that chains 
were unnecessary, and that I ought not to be 
subject to them. I resisted being shackled, 
but resistance was vain. I was thrown vio- 
lently upon the floor and heavily fettered. 
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This was not all. The casemate in which I 
was confined was kept constantly and bril- 
liantly lighted, and I was never relieved of the 
presence of a couple of soldiers. My eyes ' 
were weak and sensitive, I suffered keenly 
from the light, and you may judge how my 
sufferings were aggravated by my not being 
permitted for months to have one moment to 
myself.’ I listened silently to this statement, 
given substantially in his own language ; but 
I felt as he did, that he had for a time been 
barbarously treated. Chains were unneces- 
sary, and the constant presence of the guards 
in the casemate must have been to a sensitive 
man worse than solitary confinement, which is 
now regarded as being too inhuman to be in- 
flicted upon the greatest criminals. I hap- 
pened to know some of his personal friends 
in the West, and he had a great deal to talk 
about without saying much about himself. 
He seemed to be neither depressed in spirits 
nor soured in temper. He could not help 
saying something about the war, but he said 
nothing in the way of justification or defence. 
He had the bearing of a brave and high-bred 
gentleman, who, knowing that he would have 
been highly honored if the Southern States 
had achieved their independence, would not 
and could not demean himself as a criminal 
because they had not. The only anxiety he 
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expressed was in regard to his trial, not as to 
the result, but the time. He thought the 
delay was unnecessary and unjust. He was 
'kept in prison for two years before he was 
arraigned and released on bail ; and, strangely 
enough, Horace Greeley and Gerritt Smith, 
the distinguished abolitionists, were among 
the signers of his bond.” * 


• Men and Measures of Half a Century, page 408. 




CHAPTER LXIX. 


LETTERS FROM PRISON. 

Mr. Davis’s letters will best express the 
cruelties of his duress, which may be read be- 
tween the lines. 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“ Fortress Monroe, August 21, 1865. 

“ I am now permitted to write to you 
under two conditions, viz., that I confine my- 
self to family matters, and that my letter shall 
be examined by the United States Attorney- 
General before it is sent to you. 

“ This will sufficiently explain to you the • 
omission of subjects on which you would de- 
sire me to write. I presume it is, however, 
permissible for me to relieve your disappoint- 
ment in regard to my silence on the subject of 
future action toward me, by stating that of 
the purpose of the authorities I know noth- 
ing 

“ I often think of ‘ old Uncle Bob,’ and 
always with painful anxiety. If Sam has re- 
joined him he will do all in his pow er for the 
old man’s comfort and safety. 

“ The Smith land had better be returned to 
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the heirs.* No deed was made, and the pay- 
ments were for movable effects and for inter- 
est ; their right to the land, which alone re- 
mains, clearly revives, since I am unable to 
make the payment which is I believe due, and 
shall be unable to fulfil the engagements 
hereafter to mature ; therefore, the sooner 
the case is disposed of, the better. ... I 
have the prayer-book you sent, but the mem- 
orandum placed in it was withheld. . . . 

“ . . . The confidence in the shield of 

innocence with which I tried to quiet your ap- 
prehensions and to dry your tears at our part- 
ing, sustains me still.f If your fears have 
proved more prophetic than my hopes, yet do 
not despond. ‘ Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure, 
be strong, and He will comfort thy heart.’ 
Every day, twice or oftener, I repeat the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom 

“To the surgeon and regimental chaplain I 
am under many obligations ; the officers of the 
guard and of the day have shown me increased 
consideration, such as their orders would per- 


* A plantation Mr. Davis bought during tlie war, and which the 
State law would have permitted him to retain until able to pay for it, 
but, keenly alive to the rights of others, he rehnfiuished it. 

f He leaned over me in bidding good>by on the ship, and whis- 
pered, “No matter what proof is adiliiced by the North, leniciiiber 
that my dying testimony was to you that I had nothing to do with 
assassination, or causing any other deed unworthy of a soldier, or of 
our cause.” With this a.ssurance, he bade farewell. 
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mit. The unjust accusations -which have been 
made against me in the newspapers of the day 
might well have created prejudices against 
me. I have had no opportunity to refute 
them by proof, . . . ; and can, therefore, 

only attribute the perceptible change to those 
good influences which are always at work to 

confound evil designs 

“Be not alarmed by speculative reports 
concerning my condition. You can rely on 
my fortitude, and God has given me much of 

resignation to His blessed will 

“ Men are apt to be verbose when they 
speak of themselves, and suffering has a rare 
power to develop selfishness, so I have wan- 
dered from the subject on which I proposed 
to write, and have dwelt upon a person whose 
company I have for some time past kept so 
exclusively that it must be strange if he has 

not become tiresome 

“ It has been reported in the newspapers 
that you had applied for permission to visit 
me in my confinement ; if you had been al- 
lowed to do so the visit would have caused 
you disappointment at the time, and bitter 
memories afterward. You would not have 
been allowed to hold private conversation 

with me 

“ Remember how good the Lord has al- 
ways been to me, how often He has wonder- 
VOL. II.— 45 
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fully preserved me, and put your trust in 
Him. . . . "Jefferson Davis.” 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“ Fortress Monroe, Va., September ij, 1865. 

" . . . As only an occasional newspaper 

is given me, I cannot know whether any re- 
plies are made to the fictions published in re- 
gard to myself ; as their effect is not merely 
to prejudice public opinion against myself, 
but extends likewise to those who were polit- 
ically associated with me, it would not seem 
probable that even the timidity of this day 
would keep silent all whose justification is the 
truth 

"Tell me when you write whether your 
personal property, seized by the command 
which captured us, has been restored. I ex- 
pected Generals Johnston and Sherman 
would regard the expedition as contrary to 
their agreements and take corresponding ac- 
tion, which would at least bear on the ques- 
tion of property claimed as the capture of 
war. If they, or either of them, have done so, 
the fact has not become known to me. Gen- 
eral Sherman, however, I observe, indignant- 
ly repels the idea of my having specie enough 
to buy him, at the same time declining to 
state his price. All I can say on the point is 
that if he was to bring no more than Ileadle 
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Bumble did, I could not have made the pur- 
chase.” 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“ Fortress Monroe, September 26, 1865. 

“ . . . It is true that my strength has 

greatly failed me, and the loss of sleep has 
created a morbid excitability, but an unseen 
hand has sustained me, and a peace the world 
could not give and has not been able to de- 
stroy, will, I trust, uphold me to meet with 
resignation whatever may befall me. . . . 

“ If one is to answer for all, upon him it 
most naturally and properl}' falls. If I alone 
could bear all the suffering of the country, 
and relieve it from further calamity, I trust 
our Heavenly father would give me strength 
to be a willing sacrifice ; and if, in a lower de- 
gree, some of those who called me (I being 
then absent) to perform their behests, shall 
throw on me the whole responsibility, let us 
rejoice at least in their escape, expecting for 
them a returning sense of justice when the 
stumbling-blocks of fear and selfishness shall 
have been removed from their paths. . . . 

“ The great mass, accepting the present 
condition of affairs as the result of the war, and 
directinsf their attention to the future issues 
which are involved in the changes produced, 
would bury the inevitable past with the sor- 
row which is unmingled with shame. . . . 



CHAPTER LXX. 


ACCOUNT OF JOURNEY TO SAVANNAH. 

Letter to Dr. Craven. 

I 'WROTE to Mr. Davis, hoping from the 
youth of General Miles some sympathetic 
impulse, and that he would read such parts of 
the letter to him as he might think unobjec- 
tionable ; but the letter was suppressed, and 
I wrote another to Dr. Craven, intended for 
Mr. Davis’s information, which gives enough 
of the details of our travels. After this time 
I wrote often to the good doctor. 

Mill View (Near Augusta, Ga ), October lo, 1865. 

“ Colonel John J. Craven : . . . I 

dread paralysis for him, his nerves have been 
so highly strung for years without relief. If 
you can, and perhaps you may, prevail upon 
the authorities to let him sleep without a 
light. He is too feeble to escape, and could 
not bear a light in his room when in strong 
health. The sequel of these attacks has al- 
ways been an attack of amaurosis, and in one 
of them he lost his eye. It first came on 
with an attack of acute neuralgia. 
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“ When he was taken from me on the ship, 
the provost-guard and some women detect- 
ives came on board, and after the women 
searched our persons, the men searched our 
baggage. 

“ . . . They then told my servants that 

they could go ashore if they did not desire to 
go to Savannah. The husband of my faith- 
ful colored nurse forced her to go, I entreat- 
ed to be permitted to debark at Charleston, as 
my sister, Miss Howell, still continued to be 
ill, and I feared to return on the ship with a 
drunken purser, who had previously required 
Colonel Pritchard’s authority to keep him in 
order ; and going back, Tvirs. Clay, my sister, 
and myself would be the only women on the 
ship — but this was refused. Acting as my own 
chambermaid and nurse, and the nurse also 
of my sister, -we started for Savannah. We 
had a fearful gale, in which the upper decks 
once or twice dipped water, and no one could 
walk. 

“ God protected us from the fur}’ of the 
elements ; but the soldiers now began to open 
and rob our trunks again. The crew, how- 
ever, gave us some protection, and one of the 
officers in the engine-room gave up his cabin 
and locked everything we had left up in it. 
The Lieutenant of the Fourteenth Maine, 
Mr. Grant, though a plain man, had the heart 
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of a gentleman, and took care of us with 
the greatest assiduity. Some of the soldiers 
and crew helped me to nurse, and saved me 
many an hour of wakefulness and fatigue. 

“ My little daughter Maggie was quite like 
an old woman ; she took her sister early every 
morning — for the nights were so rough I 
could not sleep, because it was necessary to 
hold the infant to avoid bruising it — and with 
the assistance of our faithful servant Robert, 
who held her still while she held her sister, 
she nursed her long enough for me to rest. 
Little Jeff and I did the housekeeping ; it was 
a fair division of labor, and not unpleasant, as 
it displayed the good hearts of my children. 

" Arrived at Savannah, we trudged up to 
the hotel quite in emigrant fashion. My sis- 
ter with the baby, and Robert with the bag- 
gage ; I, with my two little sons, little Maggie, 
in quite an old-fashioned manner, keeping all 
straight and acting as parcel-carrier ; for we 
could not procure any carriage and must walk 
until we reached the Pulaski 1 louse, where, 
after a day and night, w'e procured comfort- 
able rooms. 

“A black waiter, upon answering my bell, 
and being told to call my man-servant Rob- 
ert, replied very impertinently that, ‘ if he 
should see Robert he would give the order, 
but did not expect to see him.’ When Rob- 
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ert heard it, he waited till all the black ser- 
vants had assembled at dinner, and then re- 
marked that he should hate to believe there 
was a colored man so low as to insult a dis- 
tressed woman ; but if so, though a peaceable 
man, he should whip the first who did so. 
The guilty man began to excuse himself, 
whereupon Robert said: ‘ Oh, it was you, 
was it? Well, you do look mean enough for 
that or anything else.’ From that time all 
the greatest assiduity could do was done for 
me, first from esprit dc corps, and then from 
kind feeling. 

“ The people of Savannah treated me with 
the greatest tenderness. Had I been a sister 
long absent and just returned to their home, 
I could not have received more tender wel- 
come. Houses were thrown open to me, 
anything and everything was mine. My chil- 
dren had not much more than a change of 
clothing after all the parties who had us in 
chargfe had done li'diteninsr our bao-craore, so 
they gave the baby dresses, and the other lit- 
tle ones enough to change until I could buy 
or make more. 

Unfortunately for me, General , who, 

I hear, was ‘ not to the manner born/ was in 
command of the district at the time. I asked 
permission to see him, and as I was so unwell 
that I could not speak above my breath with 
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a cold, and suffered from fever constantly— 
the result of exposure on the ship — I wrote to 
beg that he would come to see me, for his 
aide had told me the night before that I could 
not be permitted to leave Savannah, and hav- 
ing been robbed of nearly all my means, I 
could not afford to stay at the hotel. Besides, 
as soon as I reached the hotel, detectives 
were placed to watch both me and my visit- 
ors, so I did not feel at liberty, thus accom- 
panied, to go to private houses. 

“ General 's aide, whose animus was 

probably irreproachable, but whose orthogra- 
phy was very bad, was directed to tell me 
that, except under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, he did not go out of his office, and 
' all such ’ (which I afterward found to mean 
myself) ‘ as desired to see him would call at 
his office.’ To which I answered, that I 
thought illness and my circumstances consti- 
tuted an extraordinary case ; but that I was 
sorry to have asked anything which he ‘ felt 
called upon so curtly to refuse.’ On the fol- 
lowing day I went, accompanied by General 
Hugh Mercer. Need I say that Gen- 
eral did himself justice, and verified my 

preconceived opinion of him in our interview, 
in which he told me he ‘ guessed I could not 
telegraph to Washington, write to the heads 
of departments there, or to anybody, except 
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through the regular channel approved ; ’ and 
I could not write to my friends, ‘ except 
through the Provost- Marshal’s office ; ’ and 
that I was permitted to pay my expenses, but 
must remain within the limits of Savannah. 

“ With many thanks for this large liberty 
accorded so graciously, I bowed myself out, 
first having declined to get soldiers’ rations 
by application for them to this Government. 

“ In this condition I remained for many 
weeks, until, fortunately for me, General Birge 
relieved him, but had it not in his power, 
however, to remove the restrictions any fur- 
ther than to take the detectives away, of whom 
I heard, but did not see. General Birge per- 
mitted me to write unrestrictedly to whom I 
pleased, and appeared anxious, in the true 
spirit of a gentleman, to offer all the courte- 
sies he consistently could. 

“ My baby caught the whooping-cough, 
and was ill almost unto death for some days 
with the fever which precedes the cough ; and 
then she slowly declined. I did what I could 
to give her fresh air ; but the heat was so in- 
tense, the insects so annoj-ing, and the two 
rooms such close quarters, that she and I suf- 
fered much more than I hope you or yours 
will ever know by experience. 

“ My most acute agony arose from the pub- 
lication and republication, in the Savannah Rc- 
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piiblican of the shackling scene in Mr. Davis’s 
casemate, which to think of stops my heart’s 
vibration. It was piteous to hear the little 
children pray at their grace, ‘ That the Lord 
would give father something which he could 
eat, and keep him strong, and bring him back 
to us with his good senses, to his little chil- 
dren, for Christ’s sake ; ’ and nearly every 
day, during the hardest and bitterest of his 
imprisonment, our little child Maggie had to 
quit the table to dry her tears after this grace, 
which was of her own composition. 

" I believe I should have lost my senses if 
these severities had been persevered in, for I 
could neither eat nor sleep for a week; but 
the information of the change effected by your 
advice, relieved me ; and I have thanked God 
nightly for your brave humanity. 

“ Though I ate, slept, and lived in my room, 
rarely or never going out in the day, and only 
walking out late at night, with Robert for 
protection, I could not keep my little ones so 
closely confined. Little Jeff and Billy went 
out on the street to play, and there Jeff was 
constantly told that he was rich ; that his 
father had ‘ stolen eight millions,’ etc. Little 
two-year-old Billy was taught to sing, ‘ We’ll 
hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple-tree,’ by giv- 
ing him a reward when he did so. The little 
thing finally told me one day, ‘You thinks 
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I’se somebody ; so is you ; so is father ; but 
you is not ; so is not any of us but me. I am 
a Yankee every time.’ The rough soldiers, 
doubtless, meant to be kind, but such things 
wounded me to the quick. They took him 
and made him snatch apples off the stalls, if 
Robert lost sight of him for a moment. 

" Finally, two women from Maine contem- 
plated whipping him, because they found out 
that he was his father’s son ; but a man took 
them off just in time to avoid a very painful 
scene to them as well as to me. These 
things went on in the street — I refer only to 
the street-teachings — as these women were, 
with one other, dishonorable exceptions to the 
ladies in the house. . . . 

" Once, when our little boy Jeff had been 
most violently assailed by an officer’s wife in 
the house, he came up with his face covered 
with tears after having stood silent during her 
abuse. I commended Jeff’s gentlemanly con- 
duct in making no repl}-; cautioned him 
against ever persecuting, or distressing a 
woman, or a fiend, if it took that shape, but 
made application the next day for permission 
to go away to Augusta ; was refused, and 
then prepared the children to go where they 
would not see such people. . . . 

“ Hourly scenes of violence were going on 
in the streets, and not reported, between the 
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blacks and whites, and I felt that the children’s 

lives were not safe. During General ’s 

regime, a negro sentinel levelled his gun at 
my little son to shoot him, for calling him 
‘ uncle.’ I could mourn with hope if my chil- 
dren lived, but what was to become of me if I 
was deprived of them ? So I sent them off 
with many prayers and tears, but confident of 
the wisdom of the decision. On the ship I 
understood a man was very abusive in their 
hearing of Mr. Davis, when my faithful ser- 
vant Robert inquired with great interest, 
‘Then you tell me I am your equal? You 
put me alongside of you in everything ? ’ The 
man said, ‘ Certainly.’ ‘ Then,’ said Robert, 

‘ take this from your equal,’ and knocked him 
down. The captain was appealed to, and 
upon a hearing of the case, justified Robert, 
and required an apology of the levelled level- 
ler. 

“ . . . As soon as the dear children 

were gone, I hoped with my little weak baby 
(you see I am very honest with you) to make 
my escape out of the country to them ; but 
when, upon coming to Augusta — which Gen- 
eral Steadman gave me leave to do imme- 
diately upon his accession to command, 
through the very kind intercession of General 
Brannen, who succeeded General Birge — I 
was informed by a gentleman, who said he 
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had been told so authoritatively, that if I ever 
quitted the country for any possible object, I 
would — no matter what befell Mr. Davis — 
never be allowed to return ; and then aban- 
doned the intention. . . . 

“ My baby has grown fat and rosy as the 
‘ Glory of France,’ a rose which Mr. Davis 
recollects near the gate of our house. 

“ Under the kind treatment I have received, 
the fine country air (five miles from Augusta), 
and the privacy, I have also grown much bet- 
ter ; can sleep and eat, and begin to feel alive 
again with the frosty air, and loving words, 
and letters which meet me here as in Savannah. 

" The whole Southern country teems with 
homes the doors of which open wide to re- 
ceive me ; and the people are so loving, talk 
with such streaming eyes and broken voices 
of him who is so precious to them and to me, 
that I cannot realize I do not know them in- 
timately. Mr. Davis should dismiss all fears 
for me. I only suffer for him. I do not meet 
a young man who fails to put himself at my 
disposal to go anywhere for me. I cannot 
pay a doctor’s bill, or buy of an apothecary. 
‘ All thino-s are added unto me.’ 

“ If I have written too long a letter, my 
dear sir, it is because I have not collected my 
facts, but sought ‘ quid scribam, non quern ad 
modum.’ “ Varina D.\,vis.” 
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" Fortress Monro^ Va., October 2, 1865. 

- . . My days drag heavily on. To 

lat, I have no means to direct, or to fore- 
Having no communication with the. 
ter world except with you, and in that re- 
icted by the judginent of the Comma^iding 
ficcr as to what should be sent. The ex- 
iple you give will illustrate. The ‘ new 
ercoat’ I have not received, though, prob- 
ly, when the statement was published on 
lich you relied as telling at least one fact, 
had reached this post. The matter being 
such public importance as to have been 
lowed in its progress through the tailor’s 
op, and down the Bay, the journals may 
ve you the future history before it is known 
me. 

“ My daily walks continue, the hour depend- 
t tipon General Miles's engagements,* as I 
ily go out when he can be present. 

“ Deprived of the opportunity to assemble 
ith the members of the church, there is left 
me the spirit communion with those I daily 
id nightly summon to meet together in His 
ime, who is ever present, and thus I have 
ad the morning service, including the les- 
ins both of the Dominical and Calendar day. 


* Sometimes General Miles said he foigot, sometimes was too 
sy, and often, very often, the walk was so late and so curtailed 
to do the emaciated sufferer no good, but rather harm. 
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How full they are of Providences. Holy in- 
nocence closes the mouths of fiercest beasts 
and triumphs over the crafts and subtleties of 
wicked men ; conscious sinfulness silences 
those who came to arraign a guilty mortal 
and entrap the righteous judge ; repentance 
working deliverance to an oppressed and dis- 
persed people ; the prayers of the Church af- 
fecting the miraculous preservation of one 
apostle from the fate which had a short time 
before fallen upon another, 

“ I could not write daily as you wish, be- 
cause I am not allowed to keep stationery. 
When it is specially granted it has to be 
accounted for, the whole being returned writ- 
ten or blank, as may be. . . . With you 

it is otherwise, and the Attorney-General will 
probably indulge us by forwarding your letters 
as often as you write. His past courtesy 
warrants such expectation. 

“William B. Reed, of Philadelphia, recently 
tendered to me his professional services in a 
very kind and handsome letter. Thomas J. 
Wharton, C. E. Hooker, and Fulton Ander- 
son, are the Mississippi lawyers who offered 
their services and were recognized as counsel 
by the United States Secretary of State. I 
requested permission to acknowledge their 
kindness by a letter ; it was not granted.” 



CHAPTER LXXL 

LETTERS FROM PRISON. 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis.* 

“Fortress Monroe, Va., October ii, 1865. 

. . On the second of this month I 

was removed to a room on the second floor 
of a house built for officers’ quarters. The dry- 
air, good water, and a fire when requisite, have 
already improved my physical condition, and 
with increasing health all the disturbances due 
to a low vitality, it is to be expected, will dis- 
appear as rapidly as has been usual with me, 
after becoming convalescent. I am deeply 
indebted to my attending physician, who has 
been to me much more than that term usually 
conveys. In all my times of trouble, new evi- 
dences have been given me of God’s merciful 
love. 

“ . . . The Herald claims to give me 

regular information concerning my family, but 
if it did contain such news, as I onl}'- get oc- 
casionally a copy, the promise would be un- 
fulfilled. ... I have lately read the 

* The inteivening letters are simply records of suffering, depnva' 
lion, and fortitude undei the liial. 
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‘ Suffering Saviour,’ by the Reverend Dr. 
Krumacher, and was deeply impressed with 
the dignity, the sublime patience of the model 
of Christianity, as contrasted with the brutal 
vindictiveness of unregenerate man ; and with 
the similitude of the portrait given of the J ews 
to the fierce prosecutions which pursued the 
Revolutionists after the restoration of the 
Stuarts. One is led to ask. Did Sir Hen- 
ry Vane and the Duke of Argyle imitate 
the more than human virtue of our Saviour, 
or was their conduct the inspiration of a con- 
science void of offence in that whereof they 
were accused ? 

“ Misfortune should not depress us, as it is 
only crime which can degrade. Beyond this 
world there is a sure retreat for the oppressed ; 
and posterity justifies the memory of those 
who fall unjustly. To our own purblind view 
there is much which is wrong, but to deny 
what is right is to question the wisdom of 
Providence or the existence of the mediator- 
ial government. . . . 

“ Every intelligent man knows that my 
office did not make me the custodian of pub- 
lic money, but such slanders impose on and 
serve to inflame the ignorant — the very ignor- 
ant — who don’t know how public money was 
kept, and how drawn out of the hands of 
those who were responsible for it. My chil- 
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dren, as they grow up and prove the press- 
ure of poverty, must be taught the cause of 
it ; and I trust they will feel as I have, when 
remembering the fact that my father was im- 
poverished by his losses in the war of the 
Revolution. 

“ Our injuries cease to be grievous in pro- 
portion as Christian charity enables us to for- 
give those who trespass against us, and to 
pray for our enemies. I rejoice in the sweet 
sensitive nature of our little Maggie, but I 
would she could have been spared the knowl- 
edge which inspired her ‘grace,’ and the 
tears which followed its utterance. As none 
could share my suffering, and as those who 
loved me were powerless to diminish it, I 
greatly preferred that they should not know 
of it Separated from my friends of this 
world, my Heavenly Father has drawn near- 
er to me. His goodness and my unworthi- 
ness are more sensibly felt, but this does not 
press me back, for the atoning Mediator is 
the way, and His hand upholds me.* 

" I hope the negroes’ fidelity will be duly 


* Little Maggie was told she might write to her father if she 
said nothing obj'ectionable to the authorities. She thought long, 
and as she was then a very small giil, wrote with difficulty ; after 
days of labor she copied the 23d psalm " The Loid is my Shepheid, 
. . ” and with tearful eyes brought it to me, signed with her 
name, saying, “This letter will comfort father, and will not make the 
Yankees mad, will it?” The letter was suppressed. 
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rewarded, and regret that we are not in a situ- 
ation to aid and protect them. There is, I 
observe, a controversy which I regret as to 
allowing negroes to testify in court. From 
brother Joe, many years ago, I derived the 
opinion that they should then be made com- 
petent witnesses, the jury judging of their 
credibility ; out of my opinion on that point, 

arose my difficulty with Mr. C ,* and any 

doubt which might have existed in my mind 
was removed at that time. The change of 
relation diminishing protection, must increase 
the necessity. Truth only is consistent, and 
they must be acute and well trained, who can 
so combine as to make falsehood appear like 
truth when closely examined. 

"For, say, three months after I was im- 
prisoned here, two hours consecutive sleep 
were never allowed me ; more recently it has 
not been so bad, but it is still only broken 
sleep which I get at night, and by day my 
attention is distracted by the passing of the 
sentinels who are kept around me as well by 
day as by night. I have not sunk under my 
trials, am better than a fortnight ago, and 
trust I shall be sustained under any affliction 
which it may be required me to bear. My 


* An overseer who gave up his place with us, on account of the 
negroes being allowed a hearing in then own defence. 
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sight is affected, but less than I would have 
supposed if it had been foretold that a light 
was to be kept where I was to sleep, and 
that I was at short intervals to be aroused, 
and the expanded pupil thus frequently 
subjected to the glare of a lamp. . . . 

There is soon to be a change of the garrison 
here. I will be sorry to part from many of 
the officers, but as they are to go home I 
should rejoice for such as are entitled to my 
gratitude. Au reste, as I cannot control, so 
I may hope for the best. 

“ I have not seen Jordan’s * critique, and 
am at a loss to know where that game was 
played and was lost by my interference. If 
the records are preserved they dispose sum- 
marily of his romances past, passing, and to 
come. The events were of a public character, 
and it is not possible for men to shift their 
responsibility to another. Everyone who has 
acted must have made mistakes, and the best 
defence he can make to the public, and the 
only one beneficial to his conscience, if he 
has changed his theory, is to confess it ; 
let him whose opinions are unchanged con- 
form his action to changed circumstances, and 


* A publication made by General Jordan, in Harper’s Monthly of 
1865, calculated to inflame the minds of the North against Mr. Davis, 
with a note appended by General Beauregard, scarcely less hostile 
and offensive. 
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both classes may preserve their integrity and 
live and work in harmony. Our life is spent 
in choosing between evils, and he would be 
most unwise who would refuse the compara- 
tive good thus to be obtained. History is 
ever repeating itself, but the influence of 
Christianity and letters has softened its harsh- 
er features. The wail of destitute women and 
children who were left on the shore of Cork 
after the treaty of Limerick, still rings in the 
ears of all who love right and hate oppres- 
sion ; but bad as was the treatment of the 
Irish then, those scenes of which you were 
reading not long before you left Richmond, 
enacted by Philip of Spain in the Low Coun- 
tries, were worse. The unfortunate have al- 
ways been deserted and betrayed ; but did 
ever man have less to complain of when he 
had lost power to serve ? The critics are 
noisy — perhaps they hope to enhance their 
wares by loud crying. The multitudes are si- 
lent, why should they speak to save him who 
hears best the words most secretly uttered ? 
My own heart tells me the sympathy exists, 
that the prayers from the family hearth have 
not been hushed. . . . 

“. . . John Mitchel has been released. 

He was permitted to take leave of me through 
the grates, and he offered to write to you. I 
have not seen our friend Clay for some time, 
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not having been out to walk lately on account 
of a series of boils, or a carbuncle with a succes- 
sion of points, which rose in my right armpit, 
and has prevented me from putting on my coat 
since the day I last wrote to you. I believe 
the disease is now at an end, and but for the 
rain I would have gone out to-day. I will 
comply with your repeated request for a de- 
scription of my room, and hope the reality 
may be better than you have imagined the 
case to be. The room is about 18x20 feet; 
is situated at the corner in the second story 
of a long two-story house which stands under 
cover of the main parapet, and was built for 
officers’ quarters. In the centre of the end 
wall, is a fireplace ; in the centre of each of 
the other walls is a door. The one opposite 
to the fireplace opens into the room occupied 
by the officer of the guard for the day, the one 
on the south side looks out on a gallery which 
runs along the building, and, beyond, is a 
limited view of the interior of the fort ; the 
one on the north side connects with a passage 
dividing the building. The doorway into the 
officer’s room is closed by an iron grating, 
with locks on Ais side of it, and, turning on 
hinge, affords the means of exit. The gallery 
door is closed by a fixed iron grating with 
glazed sash shutters outside. The passage 
doorway is closed by iron grating, and a panel 
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shutter into which are inserted two panes of 
glass. Sentinels are no longer kept in the 
room I occupy. One sentinel only now walks 
back and forth along the gallery, one along 
the passage, and one in the officer’s room, so 
as to give each of the three a view through 
his door of the interior of the room. They 
cause the broken sleep concerning which you 
ask. I have endeavored to overcome the dis- 
traction and annoyance this constant passing 
causes in the day, and to resist its disturbing 
effect at night ; the success has not, however, 
been commensurate with the effort Former- 
ly the circumstances were much worse ; and, 
before changes were made, a morbid condi- 
tion had been produced so that wakefulness 
is continued by less than would have pro- 
duced it. My bed stands in the corner of the 
walls of the gallery and officer’s room ; on the 
opposite corner is the water-bucket, basin and 
pitcher, and a folding screen which enables 
me to wash unobserved. On the gallery side 
of the chimney is a recess with a shelf for 
books, and pegs to hang up clothes. On the 
opposite side of the chimney, a closet. The 
bed is the common form of iron frame, two 
mattresses, sheets, blankets, and a cover with 
pillows and mosquito bar. Breakfast is sent 
to me about nine ; dinner about four ; and tea 
would be sent if I desired it. The food is 
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suited to my condition, and I have had no oc- 
casion to ask for change or addition. The 
chair, though coarse, is so much better than 
the one I had before it, as to be comparative- 
ly satisfactory ; a stand, such as is commonly 
used in hospital wards, serves me as a table, 
and for the present there is a stool which an- 
swers for a washstand. My clothes are not 
with me, except those in immediate use. My 
valise was taken charge of by General Miles. 
I have not seen it since. I much regret that 
you did not keep the things which had a value 
from association, instead of leaving them in 
the valise. 


“Fortress Monroe, Va., November 3,1865. 


“ I am sustained by a Power I know not 
of. The Protector of the fatherless and the 
widow, I am permitted to hope, hears your 
prayer. Your trust that the Son of the 
righteous will not be forsaken has also been 
to me the suggestion of comfort. When 
Franklin was brought before the privy council 
of George III., and a time-serving courtier 
heaped the grossest indignities upon him, he 
bore them with composure, and afterward 
attributed his ability to do so to the conscious- 
ness of innocence in the acts for which he was 
reviled. ... I have no means of com- 
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municating with any one but you, and, as I 
understand the orders, all communications to 
you must pass through Washington, and be 
visaed. 

. . What, under Providence, may be 

in store for us I have no ability to foresee. 
I have tried to do my duty to my fellow-men, 
and while my penitent prayers are offered to 
our Heavenly Father for forgiveness of the 
sins committed against Him, I have the sus- 
taining belief that He is full of mercy ; and, 
knowing my inmost heart, will acquit me 
where man, blind man seeks to condemn. 
From our mediating Saviour I humbly trust 
to receive support, and, whatever may befall 
me in this world, to have justice dictated by 
Divine Wisdom and tempered with Divine 
mercy in the next. 

“ Kiss dear little Winnie for me, and, as 
she grows, teach her how her father loved 
her when she was too young to remember. 
Try to make my thanks to Mr. Schley and 
the ladies equal to my gratitude. . . . 

My faith tells me that our merciful Father 
will give us whatever it is expedient we 
should have. . . .” 


“Fortress Monroe, November 21, 1865. 

“ To make the best of the existing condition 
is alike required by patriotism and practical 
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sense. The negro is unquestionably to be at 
last the victim ; because, when brought into 
conflict, the inferior race must be overborne ; 
but it is possible to defer the conflict and to 
preserve a part of the kind relations hereto- 
fore existing between the races, when a life- 
lono- common interest united them. The 

o 

object is worthy all the effort. To be success- 
ful, the policy must be as far removed from 
the conservatism that rejects everything new, 
as from the idealism which would retain 
nothincf which is old. If catch-words de- 
termine who shall mould the institutions and 
administer the affairs of the Southern States 
— the deluge. Though neither a spectator 
nor an actor, a life spent more in the service 
of my country than in that of my family, leaves 
me now unable to disengage myself from the 
consideration of the public interests, . . . 

The best source of patience is the assurance 
that the world is governed by infinite wisdom, 
and that He who rules only permits injustice 
for some counterbalancing good of which the 
sufferer cannot judge. 

“ I yielded to your renewed request, and 
wrote minute description of my room, its 
furniture, the beats of the sentinels, etc.; that 
part of my letter was objected to * and was 


* By General Miles, 
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rewritten accordingly. Let me renew the 
caution against believing the statements of 
correspondents in regard to me. To calum- 
niate a state prisoner and thus either grat- 
ify or excite hatred against him, is an old 
device, and never was a fairer opportunity 
presented to do so without the fear of contra- 
diction than is offered in my case. 

“ November 2 2d. It is six months since we 
parted, and I know no more of the purpose in 
regard to me than I did then. Measured by 
painful anxiety for you and your helpless 
charge, these months are to me many, many 
years. ‘ From the anguish and doubly painful 
trial, because I could learn nothing of you, I 
have extracted the consolation of increased 
pride and fully sustained confidence. . . . 

I do take care of my health ; all the motives 
you * enumerate are ever before me ; and 
others, of which you are less apt to think, 
furnish me the strongest inducements to de- 
sire life and strength to vindicate my conduct, 
at least to posterity, and for my family. Be 
hopeful — trust in “ the faithful Promiser.” 
Let us with faith and charity look out for 
a better morrow. . . . Shut out from 

the ever-changing world, I live in the past 
with a vividness only thus to be accounted 
for. . . 
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“Fortress Monroe, Va., December 7, 1865. 

“I am deeply impressed by the kindness 
of the Bishop, and that of the priests who 
have so nobly shown their readiness to do 
their Master’s work in relieving the afflicted 
and protecting the fatherless. They have sent 
thus the sweetest solace to one in the condi- 
tion of Him, who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. I feel with you, that God has 
been very good to us. . . . 

'* Reagan I knew to be a true-hearted, 
consistent man, and I never gave the least 
heed to the newspaper reports which attri- 
buted to him participation in censorious re- 
marks against me during his confinement at 
Fort Warren. Some men I had to trust be- 
cause of the confidence others had in them. 
When disaster fell upon me their desertion 
did not surprise me. * 

“ I recently saw that Davis had been ar- 
rested ; also, that a general petition for his re- 
lease has been gotten up in North Carolina, 
which it was expected would be effectual. 
The proverb in relation to the desire of misery 
for companionship is not realized by me in 
this matter of imprisonment. I would that, 
like one of old, it were for me to say, I alone 
am left. To me — as it must to you — it is 
sometimes a puzzle to find the rule of discrim- 
ination. In such a situation Hume’s balance 
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is peculiarly to be sought. ... As nat- 
ural rights belong only to those who can 
maintain them, so natural affections and ex- 
citements are only safe to those who are not 
unnaturally restrained. 

“ I have been reading ‘ Thoughts on Person- 
al Religion,’ by Dr. Goulburn. His instruc- 
tions as to prayer have impressed me particu- 
larly. How like is the experience of men. It 
is no small encouragement to a sinner striv- 
ing for a better state, to find that those who 
have, at least in the world’s estimation, won 
the crown of glory, had passed through such 
tribulation as he is beset with. Did it never 
occur to you how much evil is done by the 
use of a text startling in its terms, and so 
iterated and reiterated that any explanation of 
its meaning by reference to other texts bear- 
ing on the same subject is lost ? It occurred 
to me, after last writing to you, that something 
of that kind might have happened to you in 
regard to forgiveness ; and I regretted not 
having pointed out the illustration of his 
meaning which our Saviour gave in the par- 
able of the King who took an account of his 
servants. When we shall pass into the fu- 
ture state of pure intelligence, so as to judge 
not by external signs but by the inner motives, 
how different men will appear to each other 
from the estimates of their carnal life ! hlay 
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it not be that we shall then find our most 
earnest efforts at self-examination brought us 
but to a poor knowledge of ourselves ? 

“ Though my prison life does not give me 
the quiet of solitude, its isolation as to inter- 
course affords abundant opportunity for turn- 
ing the thoughts inward ; and, if my self-love, 
not to say sense of justice, would have re- 
sisted the reckless abuse of my enemies, I 
am humbled by your unmerited praise. It 
teaches me what I ought to be, and lifts my 
eyes to Him whose all-sufficient grace alone 
can raise me to your ideal standard. With 
the communion of the Church, I am not alone, 
nor without remembrance that the burthen is 
not permitted to exceed the strength. I live 
and hope. 

“ The ‘ heavy erasures ’ concerning which 
you inquire, assuming that they were made 
by me, as the Attorney- General had politely 
informed you that he did not do it, were not 
by my choice. To your repeated requests to 
be informed as to my room, my clothes, and 
the change of garrison as affecting me, I re- 
plied in the letter to which you refer. Two 
leaves containing the answers to the two first 
questions were returned to me as matter 
which would not be forwarded, and they were 
rewritten omitting the answers described. 
Subsequently my attention was called to a 
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sentence on another page, responding to your 
inquiry about the new garrison, and stating a 
consequent alteration in the matter of senti- 
nels, which I was required to obliterate. I 
drew the pen through it and sent it back. 
General Miles afterward told me that it had 
still been legible as I left it, and added some- 
thing not distinctly heard beyond the point 
of main interest, that the letter had been sent. 

“ My incarceration followed four years of 
terrible war. The North put forth its whole 
capacity on land and sea, by ball and bayo- 
net, striving to retain the South in one Gov- 
ernment with it; the South strained every 
nerve to maintain a separate existence. By 
the newspaper, to-day, I see that the North, 
as represented in Congress, stands quite 
united to keep the South out of the legisla- 
tive halls of the Union, and the South, wist- 
fully looking at the closed entrance, stands 
outside — and then she is told she has all the 
time been inside. . . , 

“ The ways of Him who doeth all things 
well are inscrutable to man. Let us learn to 
say, ‘ not mine but Thy will be done.’ The 
bitterness which caused me to be so persist- 
ently slandered, has created a sentiment 
which will probably find vent in Congressional 
speeches, and test all your Christian fortitude. 
Remember that the end is not yet. A fair 
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inquiry will show how ‘ false witnesses have 
risen up against me and laid to my charge 
things that I knew not of.’ If you will recall 
the very early period when I was warned by 
letter that an emissary had been sent to 
Montgomery to assassinate me, you will see 
misconception of my position and a cruel de- 
sire for my destruction are not new-born. 
When the truth is revealed, the more honor- 
able and manly of my enemies will recoil from 
further association with the others. Truth 
and the common sense of justice will gener- 
ally protect the innocent, where the trial is 
according to the due course of law, and is 
sure to vindicate the memory of a victim. 

. . . There is an unseen hand which up- 

holds me, save when my thoughts are concen- 
trated on the objects of my dearest love and 
greatest solicitude. Perhaps He will give me 
that strength hereafter. In the many friends 
He has raised up for you, there is the promise 
of that peace to come. . . . 

“ December 8th. Another day has suc- 
ceeded the night. The sun has risen bright, 
and the cold bracing air invites animal life to 
activity. To me there is the same monoton- 
ous round of prisoner’s life in military confine- 
ment, such as is not known to the usages of 
war in cases like mine. I am, however, thank- 
ful for the power to bear, and trustful that the 
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power will be given me to bear in patience. 
In a former letter I mentioned to you that the 
trunk you had sent with clothes had arrived. 

I notice that the shirts are new, a7id it excites 
the inquiry whether you have been robbed of 
those which you took with your baggage when 
you left me in Richmond* . ^ . . If the field 
where the events of Jordan’s intrigue occurred 
was near to Drury’s Bluff, Colonel Melton 
knows how my designs were frustrated, and 
how little the promise accorded with the ac- 
tion on the unwise plan substituted for mine. 
A letter to Mr. Seddon put it beyond the power 
of anyone to falsify that affair. It was sent by 
General Beauregard the day before he under- 
took the execution of his own plan, to account 
for the change he made, and from which, when 
it failed, he endeavored to escape by blaming 

Whiting and Ransom 

After faithful self-examination it is permitted 
to me to say, I have not done to others as 
they do unto me. There is no occasion, no3v, 
to make Frankensteins. Like ready-made 
clothing, they wait in abundance for custom- 
ers. When Roberts grew angry with BjTon, 
you know he charged him with being miserable 
because of a soul of which he could not get 
rid. The sentinel has stamped with such 

* These were demanded from my trunk and gi\en foi his use to 
the messenger sent for them from the fort, 

VoL, II.— 47 
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noise, back and forth, in front of me, that, un- 
til another and more quiet walker comes on, 
and I recover from the effect produced by the 
attempt to write under such difficulty, I will 
desist. . . . 

" Somebody writing from Augusta to the 
Boston Advertiser, makes an extraordinary 
statement about a letter said to have been 
written to someone in Columbus, by Mr. A. 
H. Stephens, immediately after the Hampton 
Roads conference — containing the assertion 
that terms not humiliating to the South could 
be obtained, but that I and my principal ad- 
visers did not want peace. Of course Mr. S. 
could not have said anything of the sort, as 
he had been twice employed to seek peace, 
and, on the last occasion, made a report, writ- 
ten and oral, showing that no negotiation 
would be entertained. He was pressed to en- 
large the written report by the addition of such 
conclusions and impressions as the confidential 
nature of a part of the conference would per- 
mit, but though the two other commissioners 
appeared willing to do so, Mr. S. strongly 
objected, arguing that the bare recital of facts 
was the best presentation of the case to the 
public mind. Now, as it would have been 
dishonest to conceal from me such an oppor- 
tunity as is described, and treacherous to the 
people to have given such an account as it 
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was thought would most certainly lead them 
to the opposite conclusion, I take it that some- 
one is slandering Mr. Stephens, and so pub- 
licly that even a philosopher might be moved 
to correct it. . . . There has been cer- 

tainly much zeal displayed in the planting 
and cultivating of prejudice against me, but 
many of the stories are so absurd that it re- 
quired a morbid state of opinion to receive 
them. 

“ ' Dobbin ’ * always was sterling ; his father 
and his mother were pure gold. Tell him how 
gratefully I recognize.his care for my children. 
. . . On the whole, it must be more com- 

fortable to be the deceived than the deceiver. 
Sometimes I feel that there is a real compli- 
ment in the trust displayed by some of my 
slanderers, to whom it must occur that, with a 
single breath, I could topple over the misera- 
ble fabric. . . . 

“ In the time when nations were ruled by 
arbitrary power, the Catholic priests stood 
between the despots and their victims, sub- 
limely defying the rage of one, and divinely 
bending to raise the other. From time to 
time the heroic spirit of that ancient line 
has been called forth, and in plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, in the wilderness and on 


* William Preston Johnston. 
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fields of blood, in the prison, on the scaf- 
fold, and among the deserted mourners, no- 
bly have they maintained the glory of their 
order. . . . 

I would write more freely if I knew that 
the Attorney- General only inspected my let- 
ters; but, as I send them open and don’t 
know how they are forwarded, and do know 
that objections have been made here to the 
contents of a letter enclosed to the Attorney- 
General, I conclude that they are read be- 
fore they reach him, and may be stopped on 
the way.” 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

LETTERS FROM FORTRESS MONROE. 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“ Fortress Monroe, Va., January i6, 1866. 

" I had feared that our negroes would he 
disturbed by the introduction of others among 
them, but could not have imagined that they 
would be driven away from their home by 
those pretending to be their especial advo- 
cates. What a beast he must have been who 
turned old Uncle Bob out of his house, to 
find where he could a shelter for the infirm- 
ities of more than a hundred winters. That 
claim was manifest. Of the truth, the fidel- 
ity, the piety which had so long secured him 
the respect of all who knew him, a stranger 
might plead ignorance. . . . 

“ 17th. I have been suffering from neural- 
gia in the head, and the usual effect upon the 
eyes causes me to write at intervals. Indeed, 
considering the circumstances, it is rather to 
be wondered at that I am not worse. Once a 
day it is still permitted to me to walk in the 
open air; and, though the time is brief, the 
result is beneficial. . . . 
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“ 1 8th. The gifts with which men are 
divinely endowed are various, and the re- 
quirements of the Lord are never beyond the 
range of possibility ; for He knows our in- 
firmities and judges of our motives. These 
man cannot know, and is therefore forbidden 
to judge. We hope and pray for God’s for- 
giveness on the ground of true repentance, 
and as we cannot tell, in the case of those who 
trespass against us, whether the repentance 
is true or feigned, we are bound to accept the 
seeming. This is possible, but is not easy for 
virtue far short of the God-like or saintly ex- 
amples of the Redeemer, the first Christian 
Martyr. . . .” 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“Fortress Monroe, Va., January 24, 1866. 

“ Judge Campbell, I have been told, wrote a 
full account of the interview with Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, and that it has been pub- 
lished in the Northern papers. Mr. Hunter 
promised me to write such a statement. 
The stories told of Mr. Stephens are improb- 
able, because the meanest capacity must per- 
ceive that my powers and duties rested on the 
organization made by the Southern States, and 
that zt would have been treasonable usurpa- 
tion to attempt to destroy the organization by 
the exercise of functions given to maintain it. 
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When the Continental Congress sent Com- 
missioners to meet Lord Howe, who had an- 
nounced himself as empowered to treat for 
the adjustment of the controversy between 
the States and Great Britain, the Commis- 
sioners, on learning that the basis must be a 
return to allegiance, informed his Lordship 
that the Colonies having declared their inde- 
pendence, it was not competent for the Con- 
gress to return them to a state of depend- 
ence. In both cases, there was an obvious 
mode, but it was adopted in neither, viz., to 
suspend hostilities and submit propositions to 
be laid before the States. Judge Campbell 
made an inquiry which opened, and received 
an answer which closed, that view. I sup- 
pose it is narrated in his statement.* Ex- 
cluded from an opportunity to reply, slan- 
ders have worked without check, and have 
no doubt deceived many. Again, any dolt 
whose blunders necessitated frequent convic- 
tion, and whose vanity sought for someone 
on whom to lay the responsibility of his fail- 
ures, could readily, and if mean enough would 
now, ascribe them to me. Things done 
against my known views, and of which expla- 
nations were written to me when success 
was expected to result from the change of 

* It was not, but much was narrated which inflamed the public 
against the hapless prisoner. 
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plan, have lately been attributed to my or- 
ders. Beauregard, Hood, Hardee,' and 
Cobb know of a case in point, memorable by 
its consequences. Generals Lee and Bragg 
could give the history of the two largest arm- 
ies. ... I never sought to make up my 
own record, intent on the discharge of my 
duties in the various public positions I have 
held. If the question had occurred to me, 
how will this be told hereafter ? I would have 
preferred to leave that task to others. Nor 
is the hazard great, for the dependence of the 
parts of a whole will generally correct the 
perversions of recital by interested narrators. 

“ That power to compare and sift testimony 
is as necessary to a historian as to an at- 
torney, and I hope the faculty will be put in 
exercise proportionate to the field our time 
has offered. . . . 

“The New York paper containing an ac- 
count of the interview between the South 
Carolina committee and President Johnson, 
was handed to me soon after its publication. 
I did not credit the statement, because I was 
sure you had not in such correspondence 
given expression to your personal feelings.* 

* Mr. Davis refers to a misstatement of President Johnson, that I 
had written him offensive letters, when I had never written him but 
one, and that was an application to be allowed to go to my husband, 
and this was couched in respectful terms and handed to him by 
Francis P. Blair, who would not have done anything to injure me 
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To all the trials, mental and physical, to 
which I am subjected I will oppose all the 
moral power I possess, that my life may be 
prolonged as far as such drains will permit, 
and my power to meet any future ordeal be 
as great as possible to me. 

“ Mr. Clay, like myself, no doubt, suffers 
from food unsuited to him, and to anyone in 
close confinement, even were it good, I think 
it would soon become so. . . . 

“ Bowed down by anxiety for my family, suf- 
fering from neuralgia and dyspepsia, covered 
by the dusky cloud of falsehood and injustice, 
I am supported by the conscious rectitude of 
my course, and humbly acknowledging my 
many and grievous sins against God, can con- 
fidently look to His righteous judgment for 
vindication in the matters whereof I am ac- 
cused by man. . . 

From Mr. Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“Fortress Monroe, January 28, 1866. 


" Did you ever hear that Colonel MacCree 
refused to dine with the Duke of Welling- 
ton ? He, of course, gave no reason on that 
occasion, but it was well understood to be 


or mine. President Johnson afterward acknowledged to the Hon- 
orable Reverdy Johnson, that he had made a misstatement in an- 
swer to my application for a copy of the putative letter. 
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on account of the treatment received by Na- 
poleon after his surrender. 

“It is not long since a newspaper para- 
graphist would have been rebuked by public 
opinion if he had attempted, by epithets and 
one-sided statements, to inflame the mind of 
his readers against a prisoner waiting a trial ; 
but that would have been a small offence com- 
pared with that of a law-maker who would seek 
to produce the effect, and then, by retrospec- 
tive legislation, to bring it to bear upon an an- 
ticipated trial by endowing such prejudiced 
minds with the power to judge. The minor 
objections growing out of the official char- 
acter of the person, which, if alone, would 
be great, are hidden by the magnitude of the 
offence of uttering such libellous assertion 
under the circumstances which he knew sur- 
rounded me. That his authority was not 
called for, that he was not scoffed by the mul- 
titude as the home-bred sentiment of fair 
play demanded, shows you how deep-seated 
the disease has become. 

“ The same conclusion as to your course is 
reached by every line of thought. Trying 
as it may be, you will have to make the ef- 
fort to leave me, for the present, out of all 
your plans ; and may our Heavenly Father 
strengthen your heart for the difficult task of 
filling the place of both parents to our chil- 
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ladies of Richmond and vicinity. It was not 
ineffectual, it refreshed my burdened heart as 
the shower revives a parched field. 

" I have just heard that Mr. Cass is dying, 
and regret it as well on account of my kind 
feeling for him and the respect which his ami- 
able character commanded, as because he was 
one of those on whom I felt I could rely to 
vindicate my character from some of the ac- 
cusations made against me. After Mr. Crit- 
tenden, there was no one to whom I talked so 
much and so freely concerning the sectional 
troubles in 1 860-61. With Mr. Crittenden I 
daily conferred when we served on the com- 
promise committee in that winter, the record 
of which shows who it was who opposed 
every effort at accommodation. 

“ Like you, I feel sorry for the negroes. 
What has been done would gradually and 
measurably be corrected by the operation 
of the ordinary laws governing the relation 
of labor to capital, if they were let alone. 
But interference by those who have a the- 
ory to maintain by the manufacture of facts, 
must result in evil, evil only and continu- 
ally. . . . 

“ At every renewal of the assertion that the 
Southern people hate the negroes, my sur- 
prise is renewed ; but a hostility, not now or 
heretofore existing, between the races may be 
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engendered by just such influences as are in- 
dicated. . . . 

" On the night of the 13th I was sitting be- 
fore the fire, because I could not sleep, and 
had a startling optical illusion, such you know 
as were common to me in fever ; but to my 
vision, I saw little Pollie * walk across the 
floor and kneel down between me and the 
fire, in the attitude of prayer. I moved from 
consequent excitement and the sweet vision 
melted away. I have not called it a dream, 
because not conscious of being asleep, but 
sleep has many stages, and that only is per- 
fect sleep which we call Death. 

“ To use your expressive phrase, I am hun- 
gry for the children’s little faces, and have ha- 
bitually to resist the power of tender feelings 
which may not be gratified. ... To 
look only to those hopes of which man can- 
not deprive me, and to such relief as a record 
may afford, in the event to which m.y enemies 
refer as a means, not of learning the truth and 
doing justice, but of condemnation and pun- 
ishment.” 


* The name of a sister he loved, and applied as an. endearment 
to little Maggie. 
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From President Davis to Mrs. Davis. 

“Fortress Monroe, Va., February 17, 1866. 


“ 19th day. Mrs. Clay, after her return to 
Washington, sent me a cofifee-pot, to enable 
me to make coffee for myself. Dr. Cooper 
came and gave me full instructions as to its 
use, making very good coffee as a part of the 
lecture. I have followed directions not with 
the best success ; indeed, I am led to doubt 
whether cooking was designed to be my vo- 
cation.* . . . My eyes do not suffer much 

from inflammation ; but the neuralgia of the 
head sometimes renders me almost blind dur- 
ing the paroxysm. I recollect Frederick Ma- 
ginnis f very well ; first met him at Manassas, 
and had a very favorable opinion of him. 

“ The ‘ Quadrilateral ’ was handed to me 
and I soon found, what was not told, that it 
had been- sent by you. The writer has at- 


* This little coffee-pot is now in my possession. In his first ef- 
fort at cooking he wrenched off the soldered top instead of taking off 
the dripper, and he gently and apologetically explained, “I did not 
learn to cook early enough.” 

f A colored man who was a courteous, refined gentleman in his 
instincts. He offered his services to me gratuitously in Georgia, 
which were accepted on the usual terms of remuneration, and he 
was a second providence to us by his care of Mr. Davis after I was 
allowed to go to him. He afterward manied my maid, who was as 
dear as she was faithful to me, and they both live now in Baltimore, 
respected by all who know them. 
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tempted the very difficult task of portraying 
the inconsistencies of human nature. Sir 
Walter Scott alone has succeeded in doing 
it. We have as much in real life as anyone 
can need, and in fiction we might be treated 
to pictures harmonked in coloring. The dis- 
closure of Ida’s secret, and the slaughter ' of 
prisoners who had laid down their arms, could 
not have been done by one as true and gen- 
erous and brave as the hero is represe7ited. 
The horse is the best character in the book, 
as I measure them. Do you recollect ‘ Old 
Duke ’ the horse I rode in the Pawnee cam- 
paign ? He might have stood for the por- 
trait, except that even in extreme age he was 
not gentle. . . 


“Fortress Monroe, Va,, March 13, 1866. 

“ Y our reception at Macon was such as I 
anticipated from my own experience, and it 
is so much the more valuable because those 
friends have little demonstrativeness and no 
insincerity. The kind manifestations men- 
tioned by you as made by the negro servants, 
are not less touching than those of more cul- 
tivated people. I liked them, and am grati- 
fied by their friendly remembrance. What- 
ever may be the result of the present experi- 
ment, the former relation of the races was one 
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which could only incite to harshness a very 
brutal nature. 

“ I hope the reports of growing despond- 
ence, because of political action leading to or- 
ganizations for expatriation, have been exag- 
gerated. All cannot go, and those who must 
stay will need the help of all who can go 
away. The night may seem long, but it is 
the part of fidelity to watch and wait for 
morning. 

“ Warned by a sad experience against such 
calculations as would make hope sanguine and 
expectation swift, I*will yet hope, though in 
patience, and strive to find adequate protec- 
tion beneath the shield of the conviction that 
all things are ordered in wisdom and mercy 
and love, that I may fully feel, ‘ Even so. Fath- 
er, for it is Thy will.’ 

“. . . . In all the affairs of life we are 

reduced to choosing between evils, ever}'- sit- 
uation having its disadvantages. You recol- 
lect the instructive satire of Horace on the 
desire for change, etc. 

“ Remember me most affectionately to Ma. 
Tell her that the old one hit Le Roy at last, 
but that his faith held out and he never cried 
‘ quarter.’ . . . 

“ If my letter seems disjointed and obscure, 
do not infer any physical ill as the cause. The 
tramping and creaking of the sentinel’s boots 
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disturb me so as to render it difficult to write 
at all. . . 


“Fortress Monroe, March 22, 1866. 


“ I am in the condition to give the highest 
value to quiet, it being the thing never al- 
lowed to me by day or night . . . 

“ The spring is slowly appearing and, as 
well as the calendar, reminds me of the many 
months during which I have been closely con- 
fined without any legal proceeding, or even 
informal notice of the charges and evidence 
on which I am held as a ‘ state prisoner.’ 
So I strive to possess my soul in patience, and 
by every means attainable to preserve my 
health against undermining circumstances. 
The officers of the guard treat me with all the 
consideration compatible with their position.” 

Fortress Monroe, Va., Apiil 8, 1866. 

“. . . Next to the consciousness of 

rectitude, it is to me the greatest of earthly 
consolations to know that those for whom I 
acted and suffer, approve and sympathize. 
It is common in cases of public calamity for 
those who feel the infliction, to seek for some 
object on which to throw the blame, and rare- 
ly has it happened that the selection has been 
justly or generously made. . . . 

VOL. II.— 48 
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VISIT TO NEW ORLEANS AND ADMISSION TO FOR- 
TRESS MONROE. 

Permission to leave Georgia having been at 
last obtained through General Stedman’s in- 
strumentality, Mr. Harrison kindly joined me, 
and we left Georgia and went to Louisiana 
and Mississippi, to find what had been left to 
us. 

In Vicksburg, where Mr. J. E. Davis was, 
many of the negroes called with affectionate 
expressions. A warm welcome was accorded 
me everywhere, and especially in New Or- 
leans. Here I saw our dashing cavalry offi- 
cer, General Wheeler, serving in a hardware 
store. Mr. J. U. Payne, Mr. Davis’s life-long 
friend, came with pressing offers of money and 
service, which, when our need was greater, he 
more urgently pressed upon us. It was with 
difficulty that the milliners and merchants 
could be persuaded to accept pay for the few 
articles I could afford to buy to replenish my 
wardrobe. 

After a short stay which demonstrated 
there was nothing to recover, Mr. Harrison, 
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my nurse and baby, and Frederick Maginnis, 
the good man mentioned in a foot-note ap- 
pended to Mr. Davis's letters, and I, proceed- 
ed to New York City, where it had been in- 
timated by President Johnson I should find 
permission to visit my husband. We remained 
in New York over ten days, but no permit 
came, and I rejoined my children after a year’s 
absence from them. 

A few days after our arrival, a rumor came 
to Montreal that Mr. Davis was dying. Upon 
hearing this I telegraphed the President : “ Is 
it possible that you will keep me from my dy- 
ing husband ? ” He responded by a permis- 
sion to go, subject to conditions to be stated 
at the fort, and sent a telegram from General 
Miles saying that Mr. Davis was in his usual 
health. 

I left Montreal that night, and with my in- 
fant, her nurse, and Frederick went to Fortress 
Monroe, arriving there at four o’clock a . m . a 
cold, raw morning, on May lo, 1866, just a 
year from the surrender of the Confederac)'. 
There was no hotel there then, and we sat in 
the little open waiting-room until half-past ten. 
The terror of what the parole would be, the anx- 
iety about my husband’s health, and the poor 
baby being detained in the raw weather with- 
out fire, made me very anxious for a messenger 
from the fort. At last he came in the person 
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of cheery, kind young Lieutenant Fessen- 
den, who snapped his fingers at the baby and 
made friends with her very soon — children 
and animals are good judges of people, and 
my baby saw in him a friendly sympathy that 
quieted and drew her to him. He handed me 
the parole not to take deadly weapons to my 
husband, which I signed, and we went into the 
casemate assigned to me. 

Though covered by ten or fifteen feet of 
earth and flanked by heavy masonry on one 
side and earth and masonry on the other two, 
the rooms were large and seemed to me a 
great boon, since I could remain in them so 
near my husband. I had not been there, 
however, more than a week before a chill and 
fever warned me they were not wholesome 
residences. 

In a little while General Miles came in and 
assured me of “ Davis’s ” good health. He 
showed the same economy of titles in speak- 
ing of my hysband from the time I went there 
until our departure. Sometimes he varied his 
nomenclature by calling him "Jeff Davis ” or 
“Jeff.” 

He asked me if I understood the terms to 
be that I was to take no “ deadly weepons ” 
into the prison, to which I answered in the 
affirmative. After a little more delay an offi- 
cer came and walked with me to Carroll Hall, 
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on the opposite side of the fort. There were 
three lines of sentries, which each required a 
pass-word of the officer, and at last we as- 
cended a stairway, turned to the right, and 
entered the guard-room, where three young 
officers were sitting. Through the bars of 
the inner room I saw Mr. Davis’s shrunken 
form and glassy eyes ; his cheek bones stood 
out like those of a skeleton. Merely crossing 
the room made his breath come in short gasps, 
and his voice was scarcely audible. 

His room had a rough screen in one corner, 
a horse-bucket for water, a basin and pitcher 
that stood on a chair with the back sawn off 
for a washstand, and a hospital towel, a little 
iron bedstead with a hard mattress, one pil- 
low, and a square wooden table, a wooden- 
seated chair that had one short leg and rocked 
from side to side unexpectedly, and a Boston 
rocker, which had been sent in a few weeks be- 
fore. His table-cloth was a copy of the New 
Y ork Herald spread on the little table- I was 
locked in with him and sent the baby home 
with Frederick. 

The bed was so infested with insects as to 
give a perceptible odor to the room. He 
knew so little of such things that he could 
not imagine what annoyed him so at night, 
and insisted it was some cutaneous affection. 
His dinner was brought after a while by one 
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of the men, and was good enough, had it not 
been slopped from one dish to another in the 
carriage and covered by a gray hospital towel. 
To a fastidious taste, rendered much more 
so by illness, this was very offensive. Mrs. 
Cooper had, however, added oysters to the 
menu that day, and he ate one and nothing 
else, but his vitality was so low that even this 
small amount gave him intense gastric pain. 
The passing of the three sentinels by the 
doors and window rendered me, though in 
strong health, so nervous I could scarcely 
keep my eyes still. 

He was bitter at no earthly creature, but 
expressed supreme contempt for the petty 
insults inflicted hourly upon him by General 
Miles, who, he said, had exhausted his in- 
genuity to find something more afflicting to 
visit upon him. Among other things, he told 
me that General Miles never walked with him 
on the ramparts, in enforced companionship, 
without saying something so offensive and 
irritating as to render the exercise a painful 
effort. 

Mr. Davis introduced to me the officers 
that were in the guard-room — Captains Day 
and Brewerton, both presentable men, with 
gentlemanly manners ; and it was comfort- 
ing to hear that our young friend. Colonel 
Henry A. Dupont was on duty there, for of 
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him I expected every gentlemanly concession 
and observance consistent with his duty, and 
was not disappointed. These, and other gen- 
tlemen among the officers, were kind and 
courteous to us, and the friendly regard in- 
duced by their considerate conduct toward 
Mr. Davis has been a constant memor}^ and 
still sur\dves through the long years that have 
intervened. 

At first General Miles fixed the shortest 
period and certain hours for my stay with Mr. 
Davis. After many applications to spend the 
evenings with him, he at last consented, but 
if the General came over to the guard-room 
and found us cheerfully talking together, 
whether at seven, at eight, or at ten o’clock, 
he left the room and sent an order for me to 
go home. Once or twice he said personally 
that it was " shutting up time.” I entreated 
him unavailingly to let me join Mr. Davis in 
his walks, as he was too weak to walk alone, 
and would avail himself of my arm, though he 
would not lean on General Miles. 

One day the General sent his orderly for 
me to come to headquarters, and I went in 
fear and trembling, lest someone had accused 
me of carrying “deadly weepons.” He re- 
ceived me civilly, and then said he had sent 
for me to see the orders under which he had 
shackled Mr. Davis. To say that my blood 
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ran cold is a faint expression of the thrill that 
went through me. He opened a large ledger- 
book and showecl»me Mr. Stanton’s order to 
him, to adopt any means that would insure the 
prisoner’s safety. I told him I did not see 
his warrant in this order. He said, “ Mr. 
Stanton knew I was going to do it, and I 
thought it necessary.” This is quoted from 
notes taken immediately after the conversa- 
tion. 

He said he had given Mr. Davis all that 
a gentleman should require, and I suggested 
to him that probably some gentlemen were 
more exacting than those he knew. 

Emboldened by his evident desire to explain, 
I asked him why as much clean linen had not 
been given as was requisite, and as many 
changes of outer .clothing as Mr. Davis re- 
quired had not been sent to his cell ; he said 
he thought he had enough. To an inquiry 
why all reading matter had been forbidden 
him. General Miles answered that at first he 
was expected to deprive him of everything ex- 
cept his bible, and afterward, that he had been 
directed to “give him mental ailment,” which 
he had done. A proposition so stated I could 
not dispute. He went on to say that “ Davis 
would not beg, was a sullen prisoner, and when 
he wanted any favor, if he asked for it, it would 
be given to him.” I wanted to get a lighter 
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suit of clothes that had been worn but once, 
when my husband was taken prisoner. Gen- 
eral Miles disclaimed any knowledge of them, 
and added : “ I have not got them, and would 
have no use for them ; they would not fit me, 
you know.” The interview had been so fruit- 
less that I terminated it as soon as possible, 
and returned to the casemate. 

Very soon after my arrival there General 
Burton called with his cheerful, affectionate 
wife, and they were, from the first day until 
the last, most kind and considerate to us, as 
was Mrs. William Hayes and the other offi- 
cers’ wives in the fort, of whom there were 
many and all disposed to be friendly. 

Mrs. Hayes petted and loved our baby, who 
returned her affection fourfold. She kindly 
sent cream every day to Mr. Davis when per- 
mitted to do so, and Mrs. Cooper, one of our 
own dear people, did everything, and more 
than we could have wished, to comfort and 
cheer us in our misfortune, in which her kind 
husband co-operated with her cordially. 

General Burton, as I accidentally learned, 
which statement was afterward verified by 
him, when deciding upon a casemate for me, 
was advised by General Miles to put me on 
the side of the fort occupied by the camp 
women ; he said there was an impropriety in 
associating me with the families of the offi- 
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cers ; but General Burton declined to offer me 
the indignity, and assigned me a casemate in 
the row with the officers’ wives. 

One day an orderly came for me to go to 
the prison ; hitherto an officer had always ac- 
companied me past the sentinels. I thought 
nothing of it, but when we reached the guard- 
room the captain on duty apologized for not 
coming in person, and told me General Miles 
had said a prisoner’s wife had better come 
over with an orderly and unattended by an 
officer. It was a small matter to me, but 
these refined, kind-hearted gentlemen were 
unwilling to be misunderstood. General 
Miles, I heard, denied giving the order, and 
the officers signed a statement to the effect 
that he had verbally given it before several 
witnesses after guard-mounting. I think he 
made no further denial. 

We excused much to General Miles, whose 
opportunities to learn the habits of refined 
people were said to have been few, and his 
sectional feeling was very bitter ; but that he 
should not have been moved at the age of 
twenty-six by the evident physical and men- 
tal anguish of his prisoner, and should have 
devised ingenious tortures for him, we could 
not understand. 

Finally, after trying sincerely to propitiate 
him, my efforts ceased. On the occasion of a 
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dressing-gown having been sent to Mr. Davis 
by some ladies in St. Louis, General Miles 
noticed the arrival of the package addressed 
to me, and the fact also that my man-servant 
carried white napkins, silver table furniture, 
and delicate viands of all kinds over to Car- 
roll Hall, the number being limited only by 
my purse, to tempt my husband, who was 
slowly dying in my sight. General Miles said 
to me ; “ This fort shall not be made a depot 
for delicacies, such as oysters and luxuries for 
Jeff Davis. I shall have to open your pack- 
ages, and see that this is not done.” 

I lost all my hard-earned patience and told 
him I was not his prisoner, and he would not 
find himself justified by the laws in infringing 
on my private rights. He looked at me a 
moment and said, “ I guess I couldn’t,” and 
desisted. 

A few days after this Mr. McCulloch came 
to the fort and visited Mr. Davis. I was not 
present at the interview, but obtained an audi- 
ence with him at Dr. Cooper’s house. Gen- 
eral Miles remained in the room, and unwill- 
ing to leave the truth untold, or to annoy 
him, I asked a private audience, but General 
Miles said he felt he had a right to be pres- 
ent. Then, with an apology to him for plain 
speaking, emboldened by Mr. McCulloch’s 
gentle, sympathetic manner, I laid the whole 
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case before him. When the matter of Gen- 
eral Miles’s objection to Mr, Davis having 
oysters was mentioned, Mr. McCulloch, with 
a quizzical smile, said : “ General, oysters are 
hardly to be classed as luxuries on the sea- 
coast, are they ? ” Enough of this sickening 
retrospect, my memory does not furnish a rec- 
ord of the thousand little stabs he gave his 
emaciated, gray-haired prisoner. Suffice it to 
say that he used his power to insult and an- 
noy to the utmost, and in ways previously un- 
known and not to be anticipated by gentlefolk. 

When he was to be promoted to a higher 
grade, one of his friends wrote to Mr. Da- 
vis for an expression of his opinion about 
General Miles’s conduct to him, saying that, 
from Mr. Davis not having characterized 
it in his book, it was hoped he would say 
there had been no unsoldierly persecution of 
a helpless prisoner. To this Mr. Davis sent 
a most emphatic assertion of General Miles’s 
unmanly and cruel conduct, and also wrote a 
letter to a Senator from Mississippi which 
did not reach him, owing to his being out of 
town when the confirmation occurred, else it 
would have been read in the Senate. 

Sir Hudson Lowe has received, in the years 
that have elapsed since Napoleon’s death, the 
execration of all brave men for severities prac- 
tised on him in St. Helena ; but these were 
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far less stringent, and the insults much less 
overt and degrading to England and to him- 
self, than those inflicted by General Miles 
upon Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis’s silence in his 
book was, because he did not choose to ap- 
peal to a public tribunal to characterize the 
wrongs he could not, in his old age and 
broken health, avenge. 

One day General Miles came to the prison 
and said something not recalled with sufficient 
clearness for repetition, but of such an insult- 
ing character that Mr. Davis sprang at the 
bars, and as General Miles recoiled, he said, 
“ But for these, you should answer to me, 
now.” 

My husband sank daily, until I feared he 
would not live through the month. There 
was unavoidable noise in changing guard 
during the night, which wakened him at each 
relief. His eyes had always been intensely 
sensitive to a light while sleeping, and the 
light burned brightly all night in his room, and 
the tramp of the sentinels was torture to him. 
In his nervous condition the shifting of the 
foot of an officer in the guard-room kept him 
awake. They did their best to be quiet, and 
he did his best to bear the noise, but it was a 
weary struggle for life and a slow sinking 
into death, which would have been welcome 
but for the charges he was waiting to rebut 
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before a lawful tribunal on earth. Dr. Coop- 
er exhausted his skill to support the sinking 
frame which had borne up so bravely, but 
nothing seemed to give relief. 

I went to Washington to gain a personal 
interview with the President, with whom, 
though we had been in the same city at inter- 
vals for fifteen years, I was not acquainted. 
My object was to obtain from him permission 
to take the lamp out of Mr. Davis’s room, and 
other little ameliorations of his sufferings. 
Our old friend. Dr. Thomas Miller, invited 
me to his house, and I asked by a respectful 
note an audience from the President. He 
sent me a verbal message of a discourteous 
character, in which he suggested that I should 
personally see the Republican Senators and 
importune them as best I might. This course 
was, however, not contemplated by me. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, Mr. Voorhies, and 
Mr. Saulsbury, always quick to espouse the 
cause of the helpless, went to him and re- 
monstrated rather sharply. Under this pres- 
sure he appointed an hour to see me. Gen- 
eral Grant also set an hour for an audience, 
but the President was so late in giving audi- 
ence after my card was sent up that General 
Grant, after waiting an hour, courteously left 
his aide-de-camp to explain that he had an 
^i^^^a^ment he must keep, but would be glad 
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if he could serve me in any way, and Mr. 
Davis never forgot the courtesy, nor did I. 
Senator Wilson called with kind words of 
sympathy also, as did my dear friends, Mont- 
gomery Blair and Mrs. Leigh. This was my 
first and last experience as a supplicant. 

The President was civil, even friendly, and 
said, “ We must wait, our hope is to mollify 
the public toward him.” I told him that the 
public would not have required to be mollified 
but for his proclamation that Mr. Davis 
was accessory to assassination, and added, 
“ I am sure that, whatever others believed, 
you did not credit it.” He said he did not, 
but was in the hands of wildly excited people, 
and must take such measures as would show 
he was willing to sift the facts. I then re- 
sponded that there was never the least in- 
tercourse between Mr. Davis and Booth, or 
an effort to establish it, and remarked that, 
“ if Booth had left a card for Mr. Davis as he 
did for you, Mr. President, before the assas- 
sination, I fear my husband’s life would have 
paid the forfeit ; ” to which the President 
bowed assent, and after a moment of silence 
remarked, now this was all over, and time was 
the only element lacking to Mr. Davis’s re- 
lease. 

I remarked that, having made a procla- 
mation predicated upon the perjury of base 
VOL. II.— 49 
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men suborned for that purpose, I thought he 
owed Mr. Davis a retraction as public as his 
mistake. To my astonishment, he said that 
he was laboring under the enmity of many in 
both houses of Congress, and if they could 
find anything upon which to hinge an im- 
peachment they would degrade him ; and with 
apparent feeling he reiterated, “ I would if I 
could, but I cannot.'* 

While we were speaking, a Senator well- 
known now, but of whom I had never heard, 
insisted upon an audience and was admitted. 
He was a lop-sided man who stood on one 
leg by preference. He declined to sit, but 
-stood quite near me, with one leg twisted 
around his stick, and threatened the Presi- 
dent in such a manner as would have been 
thought inadmissible to one of our ser- 
vants. The President met his threats with 
rising color but a stolid calm which was not 
defiance, nor was it indignation. It was a 
very painful sight to me, and I tried not to 
hear. At last the Senator left, and the Presi- 
dent said, “ I am glad you saw a little of the 
difficulty under which I labor ; trust me, every- 
thing I can do will be done to help Mr. 
Davis — has he thought of asking pardon ? ” 
I answered “ No, and I suppose you did not 
expect this.” 'He said he did not, and added 
“just now I cannot withdraw the proclama- 
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tion.” He kindly hoped the pardon granted 
to J. E. Davis had covered our property also. 
I could not press him further. It was a new 
phase of humanity to me, I felt sorry for a 
man whose code of morals I could not under- 
stand. And so we parted, with kind words 
and courteous manner on his part, and much 
sympathy for his miserable state on mine. 

Some weeks passed and Mr. Davis became 
gradually worse, he ate less, and slept little ; 
he had never become accustomed to the 
unavoidable noise made by relieving guard 
during the night watches, and he had become 
so emaciated that the largest part of his thigh 
measured less than an ordinarily stout man’s 
upper arm. I appealed to Dr. Cooper for a 
medical opinion, and he wrote the following 
letter : 


“ Fortress IMonroe, Va., May 23, 1866. 

" Madam : I am in receipt of your com- 
munication of date, in which you ask of me 
‘ how the health of your husband can be re- 
cruited, as you see him growing weaker and 
sinking daily.’ 

“ I have done all in my power to keep his 
health up, but I must own I see him becom- 
ing more and more weak day by daj'. He 
has been well cared for in the matter of food ; 
the tramp of the sentinels he no longer hears. 
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He has exercise one hour in the morning, and 
as much as he wishes for after four in the af- 
ternoon. 

“Notwithstanding, he fails, and the only 
thing left is to give him mental and bodily 
rest, and exercise at will. 

" This can only be by having the parole of 
the fort, with permission to remain with his 
family now residing there. 

“ He will probably recuperate. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ George E. Cooper, 

“ Surgeon United States A rmy. 
“ Mrs. Varina Davis, 

“ Fortress Monroe, Va.” 

This was sent to Washington — covered by 
a stronger letter written by Dr. Cooper, of a 
private nature, which we did not see. 

General Miles was about this time relieved 
from Fortress Monroe, to which he had been 
sent apparently for the specific duty of jailor 
to Mr. Davis, and the relief was great to us. 
General Burton received permission, if he 
thought it consistent with Mr. Davis’s safe 
keeping, to give him the parole of the fort by 
day — which the General gladly did. 

As soon as our friends knew they could 
visit Mr. Davis, they came almost every day. 
Our great General Gordon, Preston John- 
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ston, aod numbers of other friends came to din- 
ner in the casemate, and chairs being scarce, 
they sat on candle-boxes, and talked of their 
and our past, and toasted in silence the glor- 
ious dead and less happy living heroes. But 
the sufferer’s improvement was almost im- 
perceptible, and life came back slowly into 
his exhausted, emaciated body. Leaning on 
my arm, and sitting on the ramparts every 
few minutes of his walk, he could not accom- 
plish a hundred yards at first, but gradually 
his muscles strengthened ; but his sleep being 
broken, his improvement was checked. He 
now had every comfort that I could furnish 
in his little prison, but still became more and 
more wasted, and had not ceased to stagger 
like a drunken man. 

In a month or six weeks it was com- 
municated to General Burton that if he 
thought it was safe to offer his prisoner 
the parole of the fort, he could do so. It 
was not in General Burton’s kindly, gener- 
ous nature to hesitate, where he confided in 
the honor of a man for the time subject to his 
authority. The full parole of the fort was 
granted, and then four rooms off the end of 
Carroll Hall were set apart for us, with a kit- 
chen at the back, and we were as comfortable 
as people could be who could “ not get out.” 

Excursion parties came to the fort still to 
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peer at Mr. Davis, and one day a vulgarian 
inquired of Frederick the whereabouts of 
“Jeff.” He answered with a bow, “I am 
sorry, madam, not to be able to tell you where 
he is. I do not know such a person.” She in- 
sisted that he did, saying, are you not his ser- 
vant? “ No, madam,” he answered, “ you are 
quite mistaken, I have the honor to serve ex- 
President Davis.” 

At another time, when I wanted him to ask 
some of our special friends among the officers, 
and notably General Burton, to see him wed 
my maid, he said, “ Please excuse me, I will 
send them as much cake and wine as you 
choose, but cannot receive people as guests 
who hold Mr. Davis a prisoner.” What this 
judicious, capable, delicate-minded man did for 
us could not be computed in money, or told in 
words ; he and his gentle wife took the sting 
out of many indignities offered to us in our 
hours of misfortune. They were both objects 
of affection and esteem to Mr. Davis as long 
as he lived. 

Our sister. Miss Howell, came to the fort 
and remained with us, much to Mr. Davis’s 
delight. The Right Reverend Bishop Lynch, 
Father O’Keefe, from Norfolk, the Rever- 
ends William Brand, Barton, and Minnege- 
rode, the latter our beloved pastor, came 
often to see Mr. Davis, as well as charming 
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people from Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, 
and the surrounding country ; they generally 
remained to dinner, and left in the evening 
boat; wine and delicacies of all kinds were 
pressed upon us by our friends. The Bishop 
of Montreal sent green chartreuse from his 
own stores, and to this powerful digestive 
stimulant the little Mr. Davis ate was due. 
He could only sleep when read to, and many 
times the day broke on me as he slept under 
the sound of my voice, with my hand on his 
pulse ; at times it would stop, and then he 
was wakened and a glass of chartreuse given 
him, with one of half a dozen things kept 
ready for him to eat. Dr. Cooper said the 
walls of his heart were so weak, that a sound 
sleep might prove his death if too long con- 
tinued ; and so he came back slowly into 
life, though reduced to a walking skeleton. 
Never during this extreme torture and har- 
rowing anxiety did his dignity give way, or 
his high bearing quail before the torment. 
He was too refined and dignified to be abus- 
ive, and too proud, in General Miles’s delicate 
phrase, to “ beg.” He suffered as only men 
of his temperament can, but held aloft the 
standard of Confederate fealty and Christian 
virtue. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Charles O’Conor, 
with every effort in his power, pushed on the 
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trial; and Mr. John Garrett, whose first im- 
pulse was sympathy with the sorrows of man- 
kind, has most accurately related his efforts 
to secure my husband’s release ; and for both 
Mr. Davis has always since felt the most sin- 
cere gratitude and affection. Want of space 
has forced me unwillingly, in his case as in 
that of many others, to condense their state- 
ments, but I quote them as they are, only 
changing a few words. 

“ In May, 1866, an indictment was procured 
against the ex-chieftain, in the United States 
District Court of Virginia, held in Richmond. 
On June nth, of the same year, on motion of 
Mr. Boutwell, the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 105 yeas to 19 nays, resolved 
that Mr. Davis should be held in custody 
as a prisoner and subjected to a trial accord- 
ing to the laws of the land.’ Mr. Davis, in 
the meantime, was exceedingly anxious to 
meet the questions arising on any indictment 
which might be presented. The Constitution 
of the United States guaranteed to every citi- 
zen a speedy trial, and he was anxious to re- 
ceive the advantages and enjoy the rights of 
a just, equal, and fair trial. It was not writ- 
ten, however, that he should be tried for 
treason. Even President Johnson and Gen- 
eral Grant saw the mistake of his capture, 
and Chief Justice Chase understood the im- 
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policy of his trial. Little by little, as reason 
returned, Northern men like Greeley and 
Gerrit Smith came forward to do a great act 
of justice, looking toward his honorable liber- 
ation. 

“ In 1867, as the May term of the United 
States Circuit Court in Virginia approached, 
the counsel for Mr. Davis, encouraged by his 
devoted and faithful wife, determined to make 
one grand effort for his trial or unconditional 
discharge. The Chief Justice, the Attorney- 
General, and the Secretary of War were op- 
posed to an early trial. Many efforts were 
then made with President Johnson to procure 
the pardon of Mr. Davis. He said, he made 
it an inflexible rule, ' never to grant a pardon 
on petition, unless it was accompanied by an 
application from the individual seeking the 
executive clemency.’ Mr. Davis, on the 
other hand, always said, ‘ to ask for pardon 
was a confession of guilt,’ and that such an 
application would prejudice his case. 

“ As soon as it was known that the Govern- 
ment would not try him, a movement was set 
on foot to secure his release on bond. Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis heard that Mr. John W. Gar- 
rett, then president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, possessed great influence over Sec- 
retary Stanton, and determined, if possible, 
to obtain his aid in securing her husband’s 
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release. In this respect, she could not have 
selected a more influential person to accomplish 
her end. Mr. Garrett and Mr. Stanton were 
always warm personal friends. President 
Lincoln and Secretary Stanton expressed in 
the warmest terms their appreciation of the 
aid which he had often rendered them. 

" Upon one occasion,” Mr. Garrett said, 
"Charles W. Russell, formerly of Wheeling, 
Va., came to my office at Camden Station 
and sent in his card. Being at the moment 
very much engaged, I detained him for an 
hour, but hastened to see Mr. Russell as soon 
as I could, and to my astonishment found him 
accompanied with a lady who was closely 
veiled, and who was the wife of Jefferson 
Davis. After assuring them that I had not 
known any lady was waiting, I asked the oc- 
casion of Mrs. Davis’s visit. She replied 
that she had just arrived from Fortress Mon- 
roe, where her husband was so closely con- 
fined that unless he could be quickly released 
he would die ; that she had been informed 
I possessed great influence with Mr. Stanton, 
and had come to beg my active aid for the re- 
lease of Mr. Davis. She asked me to go to 
Washington with her, but that, I assured her, 
was impolitic ; I would go alone, ascertain 
the prospect, and report to her. She was 
stopping with Mr. John S. Gittings. During 
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our conversation Mrs. Davis said that she 
had received a message from Mr. McCulloch, 
on his way from Fortress Monroe, that she 
could rely on his aid in the matter. I went 
immediately to Washington, saw Mr. McCul- 
loch, and told him that I had come* to see 
Stanton about the release of Mr. Davis. 
Mr. McCulloch was thunderstruck, and said 
it was useless to see Mr. Stanton, and that 
Mr. Davis's release was impossible. I told 
him what Mrs. Davis had said about his aid. 
Finally we called in the' Attorney- General, 
Mr. Stansberry. Our errand was stated by 
Mr. McCulloch, and the Attorney-General 
remarked, after talking the matter over, that 
he had seen stranger things than that done ; 
that he could see no objection to my making 
the effort. I told them that, notwithstanding 
their unfavorable opinion, I would see Stan- 
ton and make an effort for the release of Mr. 
Davis. We learned at the office that the 
Secretary of War was sick, and had refused 
to see anyone ; but, nevertheless, I asked my 
colleagues to wait, until I returned from my 
visit to Mr. Stanton. I immediately drove 
to his house, sent up my card, and was 
promptly admitted. He was lying on a 
lounge, too ill to rise. I stated frankly the 
matter that had brought me to disturb his re- 
pose. As I expected, Mr. Stanton exhibited 
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much anger, but I told him that two at least 
of the cabinet were willing for the release ; 
that the President only waited his order for 
release ; that the country would approve such 
action ; and lastly, Mr. Davis’s health was fail- 
ing, and that his death in prison would be 
most embarrassing to the United States. 
Our discussion was long, and often sharp, for 
I was not to be set back by anything short of 
a positive refusal, and that I should have 
combated before the President. At last he 
remarked that he would raise no objection to 
the Attorney-General arranging for the re- 
lease. With this answer I returned to Mr. 
Stansberry ; the preliminaries were arranged, 
and the name of Horace Greeley was sug- 
gested by me and accepted by Mr. Stans- 
berry as one of Mr. Davis’s bondsmen. It 
was decided that Mr. Charles O’Conor, one 
of Mr. Davis’s counsel, should come to Wash- 
ington and arrange the terms. Reporting the 
result of my interview to Mrs. Davis, it was 
arranged that William Prescott Smith should 
go to New York for Mr. Greeley, and bring 
him to my house, and thereupon the release 
of Mr. Davis was arranged.” 

Mr. Shea wrote a letter, of which I give 
the substance, which will more accurately 
relate the circumstances of Mr. Davis’s re- 
lease than I could : “ Mr. Horace Greeley 
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received a letter, dated June 22, 1865, from 
Mrs. Davis, written at Savannah, Ga., where 
she and her family were detained under 
a sort of military restraint. Mr. Davis was 
at Fortress Monroe; and the conspicuous 
charge against him made by the ‘ Bureau of 
Military Justice ’ was, of being accessory to 
the assassination of President Lincoln. The 
letter implored Mr. Greeley to insist upon a 
speedy trial of her husband upon that charge, 
and upon all other supposed cruelties that 
were alleged he had inflicted. A public trial 
was prayed, that the accusations might be pub- 
licly met, and her husband vindicated. To 
this letter Mr. Greeley at once answered 
Mrs. Davis, and directed it to the care of Gen- 
eral Birge, at Savannah. The morning of the 
next day Mr. Greeley came to my residence 
and placed Mrs. Davis’s letter in my hand, 
saying that he could not believe the charge 
true. He asked me to become professionally 
interested in behalf of Mr. Davis. I told Mr. 
Greeley that, tmless our Governme^it was 
willing to have it inferred that JVirz was 
convicted and his sentence of death i?ijlictcd 
unjustly, it could not now overlook the supe- 
rior who was, at least poptilarly, regarded as 
the 7 noving cause of those wrongs.* I thought 


^ The italics are the author’s, 
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that my services before a military tribunal 
would be of little benefit. I consulted with 
such friends, and Mr. Henry Wilson, Gov- 
ernor John A. Andrew, Mr. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, and Mr. Gerrit Smith. The result was 
that I undertook to do whatever became feas- 
ible. Mr. Charles O’Conor was, from the 
first, esteemed the most valuable man to lead 
for the defence by Mr. Greeley and Mr. Ger- 
rit Smith. Public expectation looked to him, 
and he had already volunteered his services 
to Mr. Davis. Mr. O’Conor’s personal honor 
was without reproach; his courage without 
fear ; his learning, erudition, and propriety of 
professional judgment conceded as pre-emin- 
ent. 

“ There was a general agreement among the 
gentlemen of the Republican party whom I 
have mentioned, that Mr. Davis did not by 
thought or act participate in a conspiracy 
against Mr. Lincoln / and none of those ex- 
pressed that conviction more emphatically than 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. The single subject 
on which light was desired by them was con- 
cerning the treatment of our soldiers while 
in the hands of the enemy. The Tribune of 
May 17, 1865, tells the real condition of feel- 
ing at that moment, and shows that it was 
not favorable to Mr. Davis on this matter. 
At the instance of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Wilson, 
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and, as I was given to understand, of Mr. 
Stevens, I went to Canada the first week in 
January, 1866, taking Boston on my route, 
there to consult with Governor Andrew and 
others. While at Montreal I had placed in 
my possession the official archives of the 
Government of the Confederate States, which 
I read, especially all the messages and other 
acts of the Executive sent to the Senate in 
its secret sessions concerning the care and 
exchange of prisoners. Individually, and 
through their representatives at Richmond, 
the people of the South pressed upon Mr. 
Davis, as the Executive and as the Comman- 
der-in-chief of the Army and Navy, instant 
recourse to active measures of retaliation, to 
the end that the supposed cruelties to their 
soldiers in prison might be stayed. Mr. 
Davis’s conduct, under such urgency, was a 
circumstance all-important in determining the 
justice of the charge against himself. It was 
decisively manifest, from these sources of in- 
formation, that Mr. Davis unflinchingly set 
himself in opposition to such demands, and 
declined to resort to any measure of violent 
retaliation. It impaired his personal influ- 
ence, and brought 7 mich coisure itpoti hhit 
from many in the South, who shicerely be- 
lieved the reports spread among the people to 
be trtie. 
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“ The result of my examination was that 
these gentlemen, and those others in sympathy 
with them, changed their former suspicion to 
a 'favorable opinion. They were from this 
time kept informed of movements made to 
liberate Mr, Davis or to compel a trial. All 
this took place before anyone acting on his 
behalf was allowed to communicate with or 
see him. 

“ The Tribune, at once began a series of 
leading editorials demanding that our Gov- 
ernment proceed to a trial ; and on January 
16, 1867, Senator Howard, of Michigan, of- 
fered a joint resolution, aided by Mr. Sumner, 

‘ recommending the trial of Jefferson Davis 
and Clement C. Clay before a military tribu- 
nal or court-martial, for charges mentioned in 
the report of the Secretary of War, of March 
4, 1866.’ I was then credibly informed that 
Mr, Thaddeus Stevens had volunteered as 
counsel for Mr. Clay. 

“ After it had become evident that there 
was no immediate prospect of a trial, the coun- 
sel for Mr. Davis became anxious that their 
client be liberated on bail, and one of them 
consulted Mr. Greeley as to the feasibility of 
procuring names of persons as bondsmen 
who had conspicuously opposed the war of 
secession. This was easy ; and Mr. Gerrit 
Smith and Commodore Vanderbilt were 
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selected, and Mr. Greeley, in case his name 
should be found necessary. This could not 
have been accomplished had not those gentle- 
men, and others in sympathy with them, been 
already convinced that the charges against Mr. 
Davis were unfounded. An application was 
made on June ii, 1866, to Justice Underwood, 
at Alexandria, Va., for a writ of habeas 
corpus, which, after argument, was denied, 
upon the ground that ‘Jefferson Davis was 
arrested under a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent charging him with complicity in the 
assassination of the late President Lincoln. 
He has been held,’ says the decision, ‘ ever 
since, and is now held, as a military prisoner.’ 
The Washingt 07 i Chronicle of that date 
insisted that the ‘ case is one well entitled to 
a trial before a military tribunal ; the testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, all of it bearing directly, if not con- 
clusively, on a certain intention to take the 
life of hlr. Lincoln, is a most important ele- 
ment in the case.’ This was reported to be 
from the pen of Mr. John \V. Forney himself, 
then Clerk of the Senate. The House of 
Representatives, on motion of Mr. Boutwell, 
of Massachusetts, the following day passed a 
resolution ‘that it was the opinion of the 
House that Jefferson Davis should be held in 
custody as a prisoner, and subject to trial ac- 
VoL. II.— 50 
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cording to the laws of the land.’ It was 
adopted by a vote of 105 to 19. 

“It is very suggestive that, in the inter- 
mediate time, Mr. Clement C. Clay had been 
discharged from imprisonment without being 
tried on either of these charges, upon which 
he had been arrested, and for which arrest the 
$100,000 had been paid. 

“ This failure to liberate Mr. Davis induced 
Mr. Greeley, and those friends who were acting 
with him, to meet the issue promptly and to push 
the Government to a trial, or to withdraw the 
charge made by its Board of Military Justice. 
Mr. Greeley hastened back to New York, and 
The Tribune of June 12, 1866, contained, in a 
leader from his pen, this unmistakable de- 
mand and protest : 

“ ‘ How and when did Davis become a pris- 
oner of war ? He was not arrested as a pub- 
lic enemy, but as a felon officially charged, in 
the face of the civilized world, with the foul- 
est, most execrable guilt — that of having sub- 
orned assassins to murder President Lincoln, 
a crime the basest and most cowardly known 
to mankind. It was for this that $ 1 00,000 was 
offered and paid for his arrest. And the proc- 
lamation of Andrew Johnson and William H. 
Seward, offering this reward, says his compli- 
city with Wilkes Booth & Co. is established 
“by evidence now in the Bureau of Military 
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Justice.” So there was no need of time to 
hunt it up. 

“ ‘ It has been asserted that Davis is re- 
sponsible for the death by exposure and fam- 
ine of our captured soldiers ; and his offi- 
cial position gives plausibility to the charge. 
Yet, while Henry Wirz was long ago ar- 
raigned, tried, convicted, sentenced, and 
hanged for this crime — no charge has been 
officially preferred against Davis. So we 
presume none is to be.’ 

“ The Tribune kept repeating this demand 
during that year, and admonished the Gov- 
ernment of the absurdity of its position, not 
daring, seemingly, to prosecute a great crim- 
inal against whom it had officially declared it 
was possessed of evidence to prove the 
crime. 

“ The Government did not proceed with 
the trial. Another year had passed since the 
capture of Mr. Davis, and now another at- 
tempt to liberate him by bail was to be made. 
The Government, by its conduct, having 
tacitly abando 7 ied those special charges of in- 
humanity, a petition for a writ was to be 
presented by which the prisoner might be 
tried by the civil authority to answer the in- 
dictment for treason. Mr. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Committee of Military Affairs, offered 
in the Senate, on March 18, 1867, a resolution 
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urging the Government to proceed with the 
trial. The remarkable thoughts and lan- 
guage of that resolution were observed at the 
time, and necessarily caused people to infer 
that Mr. Wilson, at least, was not under the 
delusion that the Government really had a 
case on either of those two special charges 
against Mr. Davis ; and a short time after 
this Mr. Wilson went to Fortress Monroe to 
see Mr. Davis. The visit was simply friendly, 
and not for any purpose relating to his liber- 
ation. 

“ On May 14, 1867, Mr. Davis was de- 
livered to the civil authority ; was at once ad- 
mitted to bail, Mr. Greeley and Mr. Gerrit 
Smith going personally to Richmond, in at- 
testation of their belief that wrong had been 
done to Mr. Davis in holding him so long 
accused upon those charges, now abandoned. 
Commodore Vanderbilt signed the bond 
through Mr. Horace F. Clark, his son-in-law, 
and Mr. Augustus Schell, his friend. 

“. . . Mr. Greeley’s enormous sacrifice 

to compel justice to be done to one man, and 
he an enemy, should be written. 

“Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, in May, 1866, 
related to me how the Chief of this ‘ Military 
Bureau ’ showed him ‘ the evidence ’ upon 
which the proclamation was issued charging 
Messrs. Davis and Clay with complicity in the 
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assassination of ]Mr. Lincoln. He said he 
refused to give the thing support, and that he 
said the evidence was insufficient and incredi- 
ble. I am not likely ever to forget the earn- 
est manner in which Mr. Stevens then said : 
‘ Those men are no friends of mine. They 
are public enemies ; but I know these men, 
sir. They are gentlemen, and incapable of 
being assassins.' 

“ George Shea. 

“ No. 205 West Forty-sixth Street, 

“New York, January 15, 1876.” 


In accordance with the programme ar- 
ranged between Mr. Garrett and the counsel 
for Mr. Davis on May ist, petition to the 
United States Circuit Court was presented to 
Judge Underwood, at Alexandria, Va., to 
grant the writ of habeas corpus. 

Judge Underwood issued the writ to Mr. 
Shea, who took it to Richmond and placed it 
in the hands of United States Marshal Under- 
wood for service. 

The writ was served on General Burton, 
the commander of Fortress Monroe, by Mar- 
shal Underwood and Deputy Marshal W. A. 
Duncan, on May loth. General Burton had 
previously received the following orders from 
Washington : 
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“War Department, Washington, D. C 
May 8, 1867. 

“ Brevet Brigadier-General H. S. Bur- 
ton, United States Army, or Commanding 
Officer at Fortress Monroe. 

“ The President of the United States directs 
that you surrender Jefferson Davis, now held 
and confined under military authority at For- 
tress Monroe, to United States Marshal or 
deputies, upon any process which may issue 
from a Federal court in the State of Virginia, 
You will report the action taken by you under 
this order, and forward a copy of any process 
served upon you to this office. 

“ By order of the President, 

"E. D. Townsend, 

“ Assistant Adjutant- Generali' 

General Burton, in the interview with the 
Marshal, at first decided to deliver Mr. Davis 
to him on the following morning, but after- 
ward determined to obey the writ of habeas 
corpus literally, requiring him to produce Mr. 
Davis before the Richmond court. 

The Trial of Mr. yeffersoti Davis, Rich- 
mond, December 3, 1867. 

In the United States Court, Chief- Justice 
Chase on the bench, the argument was com- 
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menced on the motion to quash the indictment 
against Jefferson Davis. 

Robert Quid, counsel for Mr. Davis, ar- 
gued that the fourteenth amendment pun- 
ished Mr. Davis by disfranchisement, and this 
punishment was chosen by the voice of the 
American people as a merciful substitute for 
the penalties of death and confiscation con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States ; that the punishment of Mr. Davis 
commenced upon the date of the adoption of 
the fourteenth article, and he therefore could 
not now be punished in any other way ; that 
the latest expression of the will of the people, 
in their Constitution, -was the law, and re- 
pealed all former provision made for those 
who engaged in rebellion ; that the fourteenth 
article was that latest expression, intended 
expressly for and covering the cases of all 
engaged in the late rebellion ; and that no 
man could be punished twice for the same 
offence. 

R. H. Dana, Esq., counsel for the United 
States, said that Mr. Quid’s proposition was, 
in the nature of things, entirely new, and was 
unexpected to the Government counsel, and 
he expected also to the court. 

Chief-Justice Chase said the argument of 
counsel was not unexpected to the court, 
it having supposed, after the announcement 
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of this motion to quash, that it was based on 
the fourteenth article, that this line of argu- 
ment would be pursued. 

Time was given the Government counsel 
to confer, and the Court took a recess at noon. 

After reassembling. Governor H. H. Wells 
and District Attorney Beach for the Govern- 
ment, replied, contending that the fourteenth 
amendment merely created a disability, and 
not a penalty, which is the subject of judicial 
sentence, and was not inconsistent with the act 
against treason. The amendment was per- 
manent and prospective, and could not be 
reasonably construed to repeal existing pun- 
ishments for past and future treasons. The 
Court then adjourned. Dana closes to-mor- 
row for the Government, and O’Conor for 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Charles O’ Conor said : 

“ If the Confederate Government had 
raised the black flag, and had not given 
quarter, there would have been no objection 
to resorting to extreme measures, and to 
executing the leaders and commander-in-chief. 
He referred to the case of Wirz, who had 
been tried and executed for alleged inhuman- 
ity to prisoners. It was a matter of notoriety 
that civil war existed, and that Jefferson 
Davis was the head and front of it. What, 
then, is the fact to be put on trial ? It would 
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be impossible to find an impartial jury to 
try the case, if it were put on trial. A con- 
viction of Jefferson Davis could only be pro- 
cured by a course so ignominious as packing 
a jury. 

“ The war was over, and the Government 
had in its hands half a dozen rebel belliger- 
ents, and it was ashamed to put them on trial. 
What was the mean office assigned to the 
judiciary in this matter ? It was to require it 
to get a jury of twelve men to find a verdict 
of guilty against them. He called the atten- 
tion of the court to the sixth amendment ol 
the Constitution, which said, ‘ the accused shall 
enjoy a speedy trial by an impartial jury, in 
the vicinity where the crime was alleged to 
have been committed.’ 

"He referred to the execution of the parties 
tried for treason in England after the war in 
1746, where the accused were carried to a 
distance from their homes and tried by a jury 
of strangers, and said it was with a knowl- 
edsfe of these atrocities fresh in their minds 
that our ancestors framed the constitutional 
provision quoted. They did not forbid in- 
dictments for treason in so many words, but 
they rendered them utterly impossible. In 
framing that Constitution they never intended 
that a territorial civil war should be followed 
by indictments for treason. In the view he 
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had presented he came back to the conclusion 
with which he started, that the third section 
was wise, just, and politic. He referred to 
the amnesty of Charles II., which was not an 
act of amnesty, but one of oblivion.” 

After hearing the argument the Court 
stood : For quashing the indictment, Chief- 
Justice Chase ; against it, John C. Under- 
wood. The division was certified to the 
Supreme Court, that the question may be con- 
sidered and decided by it. 

We left Fortress Monroe on Saturday 
morning. May 4th, and at half-past five o’clock 
in the afternoon the steamer reached the 
wharf at Richmond. Mr. Davis said to me 
on the way, “I feel like an unhappy ghost 
visiting this much beloved city.” 

A great concourse of people had assembled. 
From the wharf to the Spottswood Hotel there 
was a sea of heads' — room had to be made by 
the mounted police for the carriages. The 
windows were crowded, and even on to the 
roofs people had climbed. Every head was 
bared. The ladies were shedding tears, 
many of them. Mr. James Lyons and his 
beautiful wife had come for me, and Mr. Davis 
accompanied General Burton. When he 
reached the Spottswood Hotel, where rooms 
had been provided for us, the crowd opened 
and the beloved prisoner walked through ; 
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the people stood uncovered for at least a mile 
up and down Main Street. As he passed, 
one and another put out a hand and lightly 
touched his coat. As I left the carriage a 
low voice said : " Hats off, Virginians,” and 
again every head was bared. This noble 
sympathy and clinging affection repaid us for 
many moments of bitter angfuish. When Mr. 
Davis was released, one gentleman jumped 
up on the box and drove the carriage which 
brought him back to the hotel, and other 
gentlemen ran after him and shouted them- 
selves hoarse. Our people poured into the 
hotel in a steady stream to congratulate, and 
many embraced him. Before our dear pastor, 
Mr. Minnegerode, left us, we united in a pri- 
vate thanksgiving to Almighty God, who 
had delivered Mr. Davis safely out of all the 
pitfalls set for his feet. We thought it best 
for us to leave Richmond that night and take 
the steamer to New York. When we reached 
the boat we bade an affectionate farewell to 
General Burton and to Captain Brewerton, 
with both of whom we were loath to part, and 
sailed for New York, reprieved, but not free. 
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When Mr. Davis was released, we were 
pecuniarily prostrate, our plantations had been 
laid waste and seized. The little money we 
had, had been sent by the Southern cities to 
me for my maintenance, and to give him com- 
forts in prison. Poor in purse but moderate 
in our wants, we turned our faces to the world 
and cast about for a way to maintain our little 
children, four in number, Margaret, Jefferson, 
William, and Varina, 

Mr. Davis’s fate hung upon the action of 
the United States Courts ; we knew that one 
effort had been made to suborn a witness,* but 
he was fortunately a Confederate, and died in 
preference to the infamy. My brothers were 
unable to trust themselves in the country ; 
Becket on account of the Sumter and Alaba- 
ma, and Jefferson, whose causeless imprison- 
ment had for a time invalided him. We had 
little, and my husband’s health was apparently 


* The unhappy and innocent victim of sectional rancor, Captain 
Wirz. 
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hopelessly gone. His emaciation was very 
great, and long imprisonment had left him 
with a lassitude very noticeable to those do- 
mesticated with him. 

As soon as practicable we proceeded to 
Canada to rejoin our children, who had 
been under the care of my strong-hearted old 
mother and young sister. Great was the joy 
of our reunion, but the motion and life about 
us drove my husband wild with nervousness ; 
he said the voices of people sounded like trum- 
pets in his ears. He and my mother sat to- 
gether in loving accord and talked of old 
times, and the noisy ones remained with me; 
but like Casper Hauser, long restriction had 
stiffened and impaired my powers, I could 
not think clearly or act promptly, difficulties 
seemed mountain high, the trees and flowers 
sheltered and bloomed for others, I knew they 
were fair, but they were not for me or mine. 
Our children, except the babies William and 
Varina, were at school in Montreal, and we 
concluded to remain there for the summer. 

After Mr. Davis became somewhat strong- 
er he went to Niagara and Toronto, to visit 
Mr. James M. Mason, and a number of other 
Confederates who had not yet returned home, 
and with cheerful intercourse among friends 
he slowly improved. 

His friends desired to know something of 
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his life in prison, but he was always disin- 
clined to speak of injuries inflicted upon him- 
self, and had a nervous horror of appearing 
to be a victim. Once, after a man had an- 
noyed him dreadfully with questions about 
his imprisonment, he said, “ I imagine there 
are no quidnuncs in heaven, else Lazarus 
must have envied Dives the alienation of his 
companions below.” 

He felt the pressing need there was, while 
the events were fresh in his mind, to write a 
history of the Confederacy, and I thought my 
desire to assist him would overcome any pa- 
triotic memory. Mr. Davis sent for the let- 
ter and message books, which had been se- 
cretly taken from their place of concealment, 
sent to Canada in the trunk of our sister, and 
deposited in the Bank of Montreal. We 
looked over them to mark, for copying, such 
of the contents as would be of use, and I 
was to copy and arrange them by dates. We 
came very soon upon this telegram. 


“Danviile, Apiil 9, 1865. 

“ General R. E. Lee : You will realize the 
reluctance I feel to leave the soil of Virginia, 
and appreciate my anxiety to win success 
north of the Roanoke. ... I hope soon 
to hear from you at this point, where offices 
have been opened to keep up the current busi- 
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ness, until more definite knowledge would 
enable us to form more definite plans. May 
God sustain and guide you. 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

All the anguish of that last great struggle 
came over us, we saw our gaunt, half-clothed, 
and half-starved men stand vibrating with 
courage to their finger-tips, their thin ranks a 
wall of fire about their homes ; we saw them 
mowed down by a countless host of enemies, 
overcome, broken in health and fortune, mov- 
ing along the highways to their desolated 
homes, sustained only by the memoiy'- of hav- 
ing vindicated their honor. He walked up 
and down distractedly, and then said, “ Let 
us put them by for awhile, I cannot speak of 
my dead so soon.” 

Thus the history was deferred from year 
to year, to the day when greater calmness 
should enable him dispassionately to write the 
record of our people’s glory. 

One by one my brothers and sisters joined 
us in Montreal, and our mother rejoiced in 
having her children once more together. Her 
health had long been precarious, and after 
some months, much to Mr. Davis’s regret, she 
went to a Southern friend in Bennington, Vt., 
for a visit. 

In the meantime we had moved to Lenox- 
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ville, to be near Bishop’s College for our little 
boys, as there was a good dame school at- 
tached. We were fairly comfortable at the 
hotel, notwithstanding that the servants about 
the table invariably condensed the menu of 
our good plain fare into the invitation, “ Beef 
or beans ? ” 

My mother was seized with a severe illness 
in Bennington. I went there to bring her 
almost in extremis as far as Montreal, and in 
Bennington had additional proof of how far 
party and sectional rancor could carry peo- 
ple, and how pitiless they become. She was 
old, exceptionally weak, could not rally, and 
died at the house of Mr. John Lovell, whose 
family gave us every care and assistance that 
friendship could render. 

In our mother Mr. Davis lost his dearest 
friend, and “ as much of virtue as could die ” 
perished with her. He mourned sincerely, 
and the sense of our loss deepened our 
gloom, but no despairing word was uttered 
by him, he looked forward hopefully to his 
vindication by a fair trial, and longed for the 
time to be set. 

In the autumn of 1867 Mr. O’Conor, after 
incessant efforts, aided by men of all parties, 
succeeded in getting a time appointed for the 
decision of Mr. Davis’s case, either for trial 
or a nolle prosequi, but both would have 
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preferred the former as a test question. As 
winter drew on Mr. Davis was summoned to 
Richmond, but the nolle prosequi was filed. 

It was a somewhat inglorious sequel to the 
threats of the United States Government “to 
make treason odious.” A man who asked 
only a fair trial on the merits of his case, had 
been held on an accusation of treason and as- 
sassination, in close confinement, with circum- 
stances of unnecessary torture, for a year and 
a half, and constrained to remain in Fortress 
Monroe for two years, to the injury of his 
health and the total destruction of his inter- 
ests, not to dwell upon the separation from his 
family and home. He was denied a trial, while 
his captors vaunted their “clemency” in not 
executing their victim. These accusations 
were either true or false. He asked neither 
indulgence nor pardon, but urged a speedy 
trial, constantly expressing his ardent desire 
to meet it. He could not obtain one — yet the 
accusation of complicity in assassination was 
never withdrawn, and the epithet of “traitor ” 
was hurled at his head by every so-called 
orator, patriot, or petty penny-a-liner in the 
North. 

His deeds had not been done in a corner, 
he had openly avowed his principles before 
leaving the United States Senate. If he was 
the arch-conspirator who inspired and com- 
VOL. II.-5I 
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pelled the act of treason, why was he not ar- 
rested then and there, before he had accom- 
plished the ruin of the Southern States and 
cost them and the United States millions of 
money and thousands of valuable and inno- 
cent lives ? If, on the contrary, he was un- 
willingly borne to the position of chief Execu- 
tive of eight millions of people of the South, 
who knew their rights and thought it incum- 
bent upon them to maintain them, why was 
he, who was one of the last to yield to the 
dread necessity of strife, held more account- 
able than those whom he had tried to re- 
strain ? 

Does anyone believe that if a warrant could 
have been found in the Constitution for the 
epithet of traitor, and if the fear of his entire 
justification by its provisions had not pre- 
vailed, that any feeling of mercy or pity would 
have saved the prisoner from execution, and 
his name from being one universally execrated 
both North and South ? Instead, he was left 
to follow his course of dignified seclusion, “ by 
all his country’s honors blessed,” among his 
own people, by whom, as well as by many at 
the North, he was beloved as much as he was 
esteemed. Might prevailed, but could not 
wrest from us the right of secession, or law- 
fully punish its assertion. “ Dormitur ali- 
quando jus moritur nunquam.” 
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The Canadian winter proved too severe for 
Mr. Davis’s enfeebled frame, and he was ad- 
vised to spend it in the South. After a pleas- 
ant visit to our dear friends, Mr. Charles 
Howard’s family, in Baltimore, whose four 
brave sons had fought on the Confederate 
side with courage worthy of their ancestors, 
we sailed for New Orleans via Havana. We 
reached Havana just before Christmas, and in 
time to see the flower-wreathed arches which 
had been erected in honor of the new Captain- 
General, who had been installed the day before. 

There we were warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Sarah Brewer. She was a Southern woman 
of a respectable family, who owned and had 
successfully kept a hotel there for years. Her 
liberality and kind offices to the Confederates 
had been the theme of many panegyrics by 
them, and we found her kindness had not been 
exaggerated. 

It seemed strange to give our luggage in 
charge of Don Juan, a quiet little old Cuban, 
very unlike Lord Byron’s hero. The bright- 
colored houses which presented facades of 
green, pink, and blue, before which Moro 
Castle stood guard and glowed a soft rose 
color, seemed very strange, but were after a 
little while generally in harmony with the bril- 
liant tropical foliage and flowers that peeped 
out everywhere throughout the city. 
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After a week spent there, during which we 
received many visits from Spanish gentlemen 
and ladies, who dumbly testified their good-will, 
we continued our journey to New Orleans. 

The warmth of the welcome here no words 
can describe. One man finding that he could 
not penetrate into the St. Charles Hotel from 
below, climbed up the pillar that supported 
the balcony on which Mr. Davis stood, and 
seized him in his arms, the tears pouring over 
his face. As we proceeded to visit our family 
the most cordial manifestations of good feel- 
ing were made everywhere on the journey. 
One old Methodist minister stretched out his 
arms to Mr. Davis, and looking up reverently, 
said : “ Now, Lord, let Thy servant depart in 
peace, since I have seen his salvation.” 

We found our property all destroyed, our 
friends impoverished, and our old brother very 
feeble, but cheery. As many of our negroes 
as could, came to see us, and Mr. Davis paid 
a few hours’ visit to the rest at Brierfield and 
Hurricane, witnessed the destruction the ene- 
my had worked, which had blotted out the 
labors of his life, and after a few weeks we 
returned to Lenoxville. Perhaps it was owing 
to the cumulative sorrow over the changes 
wrought in his life, but this journey did not 
work the expected improvement in his health, 
and his emaciation did not decrease. His 
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physician feared entire nervous prostration 
would supervene. Our means were narrow, 
and we could not travel with our large family 
of little children without incurring great ex- 
pense, and a general tour through Europe 
was under the circumstances impracticable. 
While vexed by every anxiety that could tor- 
ture us, in coming down a long flight of steps 
with baby Winnie in his arms, Mr. Davis fell 
from the top to the bottom, breaking three of 
his ribs. His first question after he came out 
of the fainting fit into which he sank, was for 
the baby, and the next was a request that I 
should not see him die. He lay on the verge 
of eternity for many days, and then there was 
no question of the proper course for us. Our 
physician insisted on an entire change of cli- 
mate and scene, and we decided to join our 
friends, the Rawsons, who were “going 
home” from Canada. 

While in Lenoxville, we received notice 
that the father of a Federal spy who had been 
executed, had announced his intention of kill- 
ing Mr. Davis. We remembered that " threat- 
ened men live long,” and thought no more 
about it until an old man called to inquire 
about the spy, when my husband said, with a 
smile, “ Then you are the man who has come 
to assassinate me ? ” But the creature dis- 
claimed volubly, and then proceeded to un- 
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fold his business. His object was to get Mr. 
Davis to certify that it was the son of our in- 
glorious assassin who had been hanged, and 
thus to secure to him “ a nice, comfortable 
pension that will about let me out of work.” 
When assured that the spy was a middle-aged 
man, he could not reconcile himself to his 
son’s dereliction from duty in not being caught 
and hanged ; but, said he, “ If you did not 
look at him after he was dead, you might say 
you thought it was him ; only think of the 
comfort to me.” War surely lowers the 
moral standard of those who engage in 
it, and “hardens a’ within and petrifies the 
feeling.” 

We sailed from Quebec with our friends, 
who assisted Mr. Davis to the ship, as he was 
still very weak from his accident. Our Eng- 
lish friend who felt great sympathy with our 
little Jeff in his extreme sea-sickness, gave him 
some ginger-beer, from which the child soon 
felt better. When we had all recovered some- 
what and were on deck, the nine-year old boy 
walked up to Mr. Rawson, and taking off his 
little cap, said, with a courteous bow, “ I have 
to thank you, sir, for saving my life by ginger- 
beer.” The laughter this acknowledgment 
provoked served not at all to discourage the 
boy, his sense of obligation oppressed him 
until he had offered thanks to his preserver. 
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When Ireland and the ivy-covered ruin of 
Lord Lovell’s castle met our eyes, we seemed 
to have received a greeting from the peaceful 
past and a welcome for the future. On our 
arrival at Liverpool, the foreign land did not 
look at all strange to us ; perhaps the atavism 
of memories was unconsciously felt, and the 
welcoming cheers of the people on the docks 
gave Mr. Davis a comfortable sense of Anglo- 
Saxon sympathy. 

Much hospitality was tendered us by our 
own dear people there, and by the English 
residents, and had it been possible for us to 
accept the many invitations extended to us, 
we should have passed many happy hours 
among our transatlantic friends ; but I had 
young children, and would not leave or impose 
them upon others who felt less interest in 
them ; then again we represented no country, 
and general visiting might have brought about 
unpleasant contretemps. The Northern peo- 
ple were then, as now, the most numerous 
class of travellers ; to them might be applied 
the commentary on the Scotch, “ Had Cain 
been a Scot, God had altered his doom, not 
forced him to wander but kept him at home.” 
It was quiet we sought, and I found it at Llan- 
dudno, and Mr. Davis accepted an invitation 
from Lord Shrewsbury to visit him at Alton 
Towers, while with our dear friends the Nor- 
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man Walkers and the Westfeldts, I remained 
in Wales. 

The quiet of my outing was broken by 
my little William being very ill with typhoid 
fever at Waterloo, where he and his brother 
were at school, and then I learned to love 
the English people and acquired a sense of 
home among them. Every kindness that 
good hearts and sound heads could devise 
was showered upon us during our long and 
dreary period of nursing and hopelessness. 
It is not too late to express sincere gratitude, 
for we never forgot to be thankful to our Eng- 
lish cousins. The Confederates everywhere 
tried to serve us, and from that time we did 
not feel like strangers in a foreign country. 

We lived in Leamington during the hunting 
season, and everywhere Mr. Davis attracted 
all who saw him. Many civilities were offered 
us there, and especially by Lord and Lady 
Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey. Under the in- 
fluence of new scenes and cheerful company 
his health began to improve slowly, and by 
the winter, when we removed to London, he 
began to look less like a skeleton, and of his 
own choice to walk about and take more in- 
terest in affairs around him. Occasionally he 
went to the houses of Parliament, where he 
received many civilities. We gradually be- 
came more cheerful, and our medical man, in 
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whom we found a friend, hoped that the walls 
of his heart would become normal acfain. 

We went to Paris for a few weeks, and 
there the Emperor was attentive in a manner. 
He sent one of his staff to offer an audience 
to Mr. Davis, and the Empress kindly ex- 
pressed her willingness to receive me. But 
Mr. Davis felt that the Emperor had not been 
sincere with our government. He did not 
wish to say anything uncivil, and could not 
meet him with the cordiality his Majesty’s 
kindness warranted ; but reviews were held in 
his honor, and every attention was shown to 
him by the government We had cards to 
the chapel, and there saw the Empress with 
the Emperor at mass, and kneeling by them 
was their beautiful boy, the little Prince Impe- 
rial. He was so like our own little William that 
we followed his course with interest, until, in 
the dawn of his discrowned manhood, he laid 
down his life in Africa, for a foreign country. 

In Paris we had a happy reunion with Mr. 
and Mrs. Slidell, with the Honorable Ambrose 
Dudley Mann, and others we had known, and 
spent a few weeks happily there, but pre- 
ferred to remain in London for several rea- 
sons. Even then the shadow of the bloody 
drama that was to end the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes hung over Paris, and the blue 
blouses talked treason in the Musee de Na- 
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many things to regret in the administration of 
the city. The drainage was bad, and the po- 
lice defective, but we learned to love the peo- 
ple and they loved us, and the memory of 
their cordiality, their sincerity, and ready sym- 
pathy will “ hang round my heart forever.” 

There are so many men there liberal with- 
out ostentation, and there is so much origin- 
ality, talent, and enterprise among them, and 
they are so full of the living interests of the 
present that, once there long enough to know 
the people, it is rarely that another home is 
desired, and the very name brings to us a 
“ waking certainty ” of blessed friendship 
which cannot suffer a change. Memphis, the 
splendid Memphis of to-day, is, as it prom- 
ised to be then, the “ progressive city of the 
Southwest” 

There the citizens offered Mr. Davis, as a 
gift, the handsomest residence to be procured. 
As an expression of their good-will the offer 
was acceptable ; but he declined the house, 
preferring to support himself. 

He soon mastered the mathematical prob- 
lems of life insurance, and thought he would 
have made a success for the company ; but, 
upon closer examination, he discovered that 
the policies had been issued regardless of the 
risks or of anything but numbers — the per 
cent, paid on renewals was enormous. After 
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putting everything that he could command in- 
to the stock to save it, the company, he 
found, must fail, as the yellow fever made the 
Southern risks alone too great for profit. 

He went North to sell the Carolina to a 
sound Northern company that ■would save 
those insured in that company ; but during his 
absence some friends more affectionate toward 
him than considerate of those who insured, 
thinking to relieve him of his trouble and re- 
sponsibility, just as he had completed his ar- 
rangement to transfer it, sold the Carolina out 
to another company in Memphis. He was 
deeply moved by the loss to those who had 
insured in the Carolina, but could do nothing 
but submit, and it was rather a comforting 
memory to him that he had lost heavily by 
the failure. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 


UNWILLINGNESS TO ASK PARDON.— MISSISSIPPI 
ANXIOUS TO SEND HIM TO THE SENATE. 

The policy of reconstruction devised by the 
victors of the North, was that the men of the 
Confederacy should pursue no vocation until 
a pardon had been asked of the President of 
the United States and granted by him. Our 
men considered it a form instituted merely 
for their humiliation, and as such complied 
with it as the means of feeding their helpless 
families, already spent with the hardships 
they had endured. Necessitas non habet legem 
is a maxim acceded to by mankind, and he felt 
that the men who asked pardon did it for a 
holy and legitimate end. My husband, even 
in his letters from prison, combated the idea 
of our people expatriating themselves, and 
since they could not en masse move out of 
the country, and the pillar of cloud compassed 
but did not lead them by day or night, they 
must do the only thing left for them, try to 
forget in toil and the care of their families the 
misery which had settled over them and their 
people, 
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Throughout all this period Mr. Davis had 
endeavored to preserve silence about every- 
thing political, though letters came by hun- 
dreds asking his opinions on all political sub- 
jects. As he had not asked pardon for an 
offence he had not committed, he Avas dis- 
franchised, and as he could not be held 
responsible for acts in which he was forbidden 
by law to participate, his opinion, if given, 
would be perfunctory. He therefore either 
declined to answer at all, or gave this reason 
for not doing so. So far, however, from being 
wounded by his disfranchisement, he felt 
rather proud that Congress had testified to 
the steady faith he had kept with his own 
people. He had not changed his beliefs in 
the least degree, and had it been necessary, 
he would have taken the same course at any 
time of his life when his people had called him 
to cleave only unto them. Hs therefore could 
not honestly express the contrition he did not 
feel. 

So to the end, he who had served his 
country in tented field, and in the halls of 
legislation, and merited and received the 
acclaim of soldiers and the esteem of states- 
men and legislators throughout the United 
States, kept the dignified tenor of his way, un- 
heeding the sectional clamor when his own 
conscience approved. His asking for pardon 
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as the leader of the Confederacy would have 
been more significant than the petition of one 
who had held a less high position, and he 
would not sacrifice his convictions to ex- 
pediency, even in seeming. 

The people of Mississippi, kind and trusting 
as of old to the man they had honored with 
their confidence, wished Mr. Davis to allow 
his name to be used for the Senate. They 
said, "The franchise is yours here, and the 
Congress can but refuse you admission, and 
your exclusion will be a test question.” Mr. 
Davis responded, “ I remained in prison two 
years and hoped in vain for a trial, and now 
scenes of insult and violence, producing aliena- 
tion between the sections, would be the only 
result of attempting another test. I am too 
old to serve you as I once did, and too much 
enfeebled by suffering to maintain your 
cause.” 



CHAPTER LXXVIL 


THE WRECK OF THE PACmC.— THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY SOCIETY. 

In 1875 Mr. Davis began to feel old age 
coming on apace, and wrote to invite Captain 
Jefferson Davis Howell, then captain of a 
passenger steamer on the Pacific coast, to 
come to us and ease his weary shoulders of 
their burthen. Our brother could not leave 
immediately, but bound to my husband by 
every tender tie, he promised to come as soon 
as he could. Just at this time one of my 
husband’s crowning joys came through our 
brother, and “ sorrow’s crown of sorrows ’’ 
settled on his head soon thereafter in the 
death of our well-beloved young hero, and 
pride in him and bitter grief contended in Mr. 
Davis’s heart as long as he lived. 

On February 20th Captain Howell, who 
was temporarily out of employment, embarked 
on the Los Angeles with a number of pas- 
sengers for Victoria. The evening of the 
23d, during a stiff gale, the machinery of the 
steamer became unmanageable, and the ship 
commenced drifting. Seeing all the danger. 
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Captain Howell asked for volunteers for des- 
perate service, to relieve the ship. The 
second officer and four men stood forth and 
put off in a small boat under his command, 
and after two days and nights of strenuous 
effort, they reached Astoria, procured relief, 
and saved the ship. 

The passengers passed resolutions, one of 
which was: "^AHiereas Captain Jeff. D. Howell, 
by noble deeds of daring, succeeded in reach- 
ing Astoria after we had supposed he had lost 
his own life in the vain endeavor to save us 
from a terrible death, we return our thanks 
to the Giver of all good for sparing the life of 
our noble benefactor.” 

One who was present told Mr. Davis, years 
afterward, of the enthusiasm the young fellow 
created in his breast as he stepped forward 
among the terror-stricken crew, calm and self- 
possessed, and called for volunteers to go with 
him to death for the sake of men he did not 
know, and to save the property of a company 
which had causelessly thrown him out of 
employment a few weeks before. 

Attracted by his daring, he was taken into 
the service of the Goodall & Nelsons Steam 
ship line and given the old Pacific, plying 
from Seattle to San Francisco, with the hope 
of commanding a fine steamer then on the 
stocks. 
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The North Pacific coast is at best a danger- 
ous one, and in the last letter written before 
his death he said : “ This coast is dangerous, 
and I am never thoroughly asleep until I 
reach Seattle and leaving there, keep the same 
watch to San Francisco again. I have not felt 
robust this year, and in fact have not felt the 
spring of youth since my imprisonment.” 

After she had cleared the harbor of Seattle, 
Thursday, November 4, 1875, Captain Howell 
went to sleep, but in a few minutes afterward 
a sailing-vessel came too near the Pacific, and 
seeing the danger, tacked first one way and 
then another, and ran into the Pacific, wrecked 
her, and was herself wrecked on the rocks 
further on. The Pacific had three hundred 
souls on board, many of them miners and 
rough men, ladies, children, and helpless 
people. The captain kept order, placed all 
his passengers and crew on boats and rafts, 
coming on deck stripped to his under-clothes 
for swimming, and called to his mate on the 
raft, " Chief, I will go down with her, after 
you get away ; look around for me. If you 
cannot see me, pray for me.” He finally, how- 
ever, gained the raft in company with an old 
lady, who insisted upon clinging to him. The 
exhaustion, the cold, the hunger of four nights 
and three days of exposure, did not daunt 
his great soul. During this time he did his 
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best to comfort the poor dying woman at his 
side, uttering never a complaint of his own 
suffering ; but his strength failed, and he was 
swallowed up in the sea, which gave his body 
sepulture and freed the soul that had so long 
worshipped his Creator in spirit and in truth. 
Upon this gallant young hero, who had lived 
but twenty-eight years, one of the oldest 
captains of the Pacific Mail S, S. Company, 
with a burst of tears, delivered this simple 
eulogy : 

“ Jeff Howell was the best sailor and noblest 
gentleman that ever walked a quarter-deck.” 
Another said, “ The commander was the last to 
leave the ship, the young, noble, and chival- 
rous gentleman upon whose life and charac- 
ter no stain and no reproach had ever rested.” 

I make no apology for telling his story here, 
for it was written even to the hour of death 
upon the heart of his brother and benefactor. 

Thus was torn every prop from the old age 
of one who had given his utmost aid, confi- 
dence, and love to the boy over whose educa- 
tion he had presided with a father’s care, 
and in whose promise he had lived anew. 
Our son only was left to us now. 

Sore-hearted, rooted up from the labors of 
his life, impoverished, repenting quickly for 
his sins against God, and conscious of wilfully 
wronging no man, my husband sought con- 
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stant occupation to still his grief ; but to his 
life’s end our brother was cited as his model 
of a Christian hero. 

The prospect of directing the commerce of 
the South American States to New Orleans 
had always been a cherished hope of Mr. 
Davis, and now he turned to it with the ex- 
pectation of securing this object He pre- 
ferred that to all other cities, and believed its 
decadence would be arrested and its prosper- 
ity assured by the great trade flowing from 
her wharves over the whole United States. 
There was simultaneously an English and a 
Southern company organized, called the 
Mississippi Valley Society, which he hoped 
would co-operate together, and the inter- 
change of commodities and products would be 
inaugurated by ships built in England and 
plying between New Orleans and South 
American ports, until the channel of trade 
was so worn that it would inevitably trend 
that way. The defect in Mr. Davis’s plan, 
however, was that no immediate personal 
profits inured to anyone, and an impersonal 
interest is rarely pushed to the point of 
success. 

In 1877, immediately after the marriage of 
our daughter Margaret to Mr. J. A. Hayes, 
he went to England to confer with the 
English company, and took our little daughter 
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Winnie and me with him, and with us the 
child of a dear friend, who was to be left at 
school in Germany, 

The hedge-rows of old England were 
pranked out in their spring garments of pink 
May, and looked very lovely to us after our 
long absence. Though Mr. Davis seemed 
much better in health and his cheerfulness 
increased, a severe illness of several months 
and the unremitting attention he paid me, 
with the failure of his project of forming the 
company, reduced his newly acquired health. 

Capital is too timid to embark in any 
scheme of which the profits are at the end of 
a long perspective. The ships to carry the 
trade were not promised and the effort failed. 
In the autumn Mr, Davis returned home alone, 
• as I was too ill to bear the journey or leave 
the proximity of Dr. Maurice Davis, of Lon- 
don, our kind and skilful friend of years ago. 



CHAPTER LXXVIIL 


THE COMMENCEMENT AND COMPLETION OF THE 
RISE AND FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
OF AMERICA— THE DEATH OF JEFFERSON DA- 
VIS, JR— HONORS AWARDED BY MR DAVIS’S COUN- 
TRYMEN. 

When the affairs of the Mississippi Valley 
Company were wound up, Mr. Davis looked 
about for a place so quiet and secluded 
that he could write his history uninterrupted. 
This he found after inquiry in the neighbor- 
hood of Beauvoir Station, near which he 
owned a tract of land, and of which he knew 
something. Then there were only three or 
four houses occupied there, and the isolation 
seemed favorable to his purpose. 

Beauvoir House was owned and occupied 
by Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, an old schoolmate 
of mine, and a literary woman of some note. 
Several of her female relations and her young 
brother lived with her. Mr. Davis rented 
one of the cottages called the pavilion, to the 
left of the main house, engaged board from 
her for himself and family when they should be 
with him, furnished it, put up shelves for his 
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books and papers, and with his servant set- 
tled himself there for the work, having writ- 
ten previously to an assistant to join him and 
establish himself at some convenient distance 
on the coast. Mrs. Dorsey offered her clerical 
services at stated hours during the day, and 
thus a part of the first volume was written. 

As soon as it was considered advisable, in 
April of 1878, leaving my little girl in Carls- 
ruhe, I returned home. After a short time 
spent with our daughter, Mrs. Hayes, and 
our only remaining son Jefferson, now grown 
a strong, sober, industrious, and witty young 
man, who was exceedingly intimate with his 
father, and loved him devotedly — indeed they 
were like two young friends together — I joined 
my husband at Beauvoir. 

As Mr. Davis had lost all his papers, the 
history of the Confederacy was unwritten save 
by the deeds of its defenders, and he soon felt 
he could not attempt to give anything worthy 
of the name of history without reliable data ; 
he therefore decided to give an account of his 
administration of the government, and explain 
his policy. This he prefaced by his constitu- 
tional argument, setting forth the grounds of 
his faith. How he has done this, the approv- 
al of the lawyers and statesmen of the country 
has declared better than I could. Several 
causes delayed the completion of the book. 
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In the course of this summer a virulent 
kind of yellow fever broke out in Memphis 
and in New Orleans, and from these two 
centres spread over the whole country, not 
alone in the towns but for miles in the inter- 
ior. Our daughter Margaret had taken ref- 
uge from the heat of Memphis in the West, 
but as her husband could not leave his bank 
in Memphis, she, fearless of the consequen- 
ces to herself, returned to the neighborhood 
of that place to be near him in case he should 
be ill. Our only son Jefferson was also in the 
bank, and insisted on remaining near his sister. 
We were environed by yellow fever on all 
sides at Beauvoir. Mr. Davis thought he 
could not leave on account of his literary la- 
bor to join our childr-en, and I feared to leave 
him. 

The long summer passed and autumn be- 
gan while we were racked with the most 
acute anxiety. In October our son was taken 
with the fever very violently. I prepared at 
once to go to him, as his father was not 
physically able to make the journey; but he 
persuaded me to wait a day because the phy- 
sicians would not let me see him, as even a 
pleasurable excitement would kill our boy, 
and if I should take the fever our heroic 
daughter would insist on nursing me and thus 
take the disease. I was taken very ill in two 
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administer very well any trust; but upon her 
showing persistence, he, believing the trust to 
be one of an eleemosynary nature, consented 
After her death he discovered that the prop- 
erty was devised to him, but in order that he 
might not refuse it, the reversion was made to 
our youngest daughter, then a minor. Mrs. 
Dorsey’s uniform kindness to him and defer-, 
ence to his wishes had endeared her to him, 
and he felt her death very much. This again 
interrupted the progress of the book. 

After a few months Judge Tenney, a man 
of just and cultivated mind, had been sent 
down by the publishers to assist Mr. Davis 
in compilation, and Mr. Davis derived much 
aid from his labors, and comfort from the pro- 
found confidence he felt in his rectitude and 
piety. I wrote to Mr. Davis’s dictation, for 
we knew nothing of typewriters then. 

Finally, after three years from the com- 
mencement of the book, it was finished. It 
was four o’clock, and I had been writing since 
eight o’clock in the evening, when Mr. Davis 
dictated : “ In asserting the right of seces- 
sion it has not been my wish to incite to its 
exercise. I recognize the fact that the war 
showed it to be impracticable, but this did 
not prove it to be wrong ; and now, that it 
may not be again attempted, and the Union 
may promote the general welfare, it is need- 
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ful that the truth, the whole truth, should be 
known, so that crimination and recrimination 
may forever cease, and then, on the basis of 
fraternity and faithful regard for the rights of 
the States, there may be written on the arch 
of the Union ‘ Esto perpetua.’” I looked 
up after a momentary silence to remind him 
that he had forgotten to continue, and he 
smilingly said, “ I think I am done." And so 
was finished his life’s work for his country- 
men; but a foot-note amusingly attests the 
strength of his convictions even about small 
things. “ Note : The publishers are respon- 
sible for the authography of these volumes." 
He would not change his mode of spelling, 
and insisted that sabre and theatre were cor- 
rect, and if the publishers insisted upon saber 
and theater, they must take the discredit of 
the innovation. 

The expense of an assistant, and the price 
of the book, which placed it beyond the reach 
of poor Confederates, as well as the fact that 
an inadequate compensation to him had been 
agreed upon by his agent with the Messrs. 
Appleton, prevented the book from being pe- 
cuniarily remunerative to him ; but he said he 
had not undertaken it as a matter of profit, 
and therefore must be satisfied if the end was 
gained of setting the righteous motives of the 
South before the world. 
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As soon as “ The Rise and Fall ” was com- 
pleted we embarked at New Orleans, and 
went to Liverpool, and from there to meet our 
young daughter, who had left Germany for the 
advantage of a few months in Paris before 
quitting school. We remained three months 
in Paris, and during this time Mr. Davis spent 
the greater part of his time with his old friend, 
A. Dudley Mann, at Chantilly. Mr. Benja- 
min came to us there, older, but the same 
cheerful buoyant person, and that proved to 
be our last farewell to him. We returned 
home in November of the same year, and 
took up our abode at Beauvoir. 

The people of Alabama invited Mr. Davis 
to visit them the next year, and our daughter 
Varina, known as Winnie in the family, ac- 
companied him. The enthusiasm with which 
he was received could not be described. All 
classes came to do him honor, and the journey 
was extended to Atlanta and Savannah, and 
at the former place Governor Gordon, our 
heroic paladin of the “long ago,” presented 
Varina to an enthusiastic crowd as “ The 
daughter of the Confederacy.” She was 
adopted then by the rank and file of our vet- 
erans, and now values their suffrages more 
than any earthly privilege. Some years later, 
our whole family were urged to be present at 
the yearly agricultural fair at Macon. We 
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were asked by, and accepted the kind invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Marsh Johnson, to re- 
main with them during our stay. The enthu- 
siasm baffled description, and on Veterans’ 
Day, as it rained steadily, they were to march 
to Colonel Johnson’s house to greet Mr. 
Davis ; but they were too impatient to pursue 
the circuitous carriage route, but jumped over 
the fence and came running and shouting all 
the way to greet their old chief ; the tattered 
battle flags were borne in the strong hands 
that saved them twenty years before from 
capture, and with tender words “they called 
him worthy to be loved,” who looked his last 
at them through eyes shining with a pride 
in them too great for words ; but the strong, 
brave heart that had not quailed under dan- 
ger, imprisonment, and vilification, sunk un- 
der the weight of his people’s love, and he 
was stricken with heart failure. After days 
of suffering and imminent danger. Dr. H. Mc- 
Hatton, his able physician, ordered him back 
to Beauvoir, and enjoined quiet upon him for 
the future. 

Never defeated man had such a following, 
and never had people a leader who so loved 
them. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S ACCUSATIONS. 

Though we lived in strict retirement, when- 
ever a theme for abuse was wanted, one or 
the other of Mr. Davis’s antagonists in the 
North assailed him. 

At a meeting of the Frank P. Blair Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, in St. Louis in 
1884, General Sherman was reported to have 
made allegations, hereinafter quoted by Mr. 
Davis in a letter characterizing those state- 
ments. 

General Sherman’s remarks were published 
in the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Davis wrote the following letter of denial ; 

** Beauvoir, Miss., November 6, 1884. 

Editor St, Louis Republican : 

Dear Sir : I have to-night received the 
enclosed published account of remarks made 
by General W. T. Sherman, and ask the use 
of your columns to notice only so much as 
particularly refers to myself, and which is to 
be found in the following extract : 
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"The following is from the Globe-Demo- 
crafs report : 

" ' Referring to the late war, he said, it was 
not, as was generally understood, a war of se- 
cession from the United States, but a con- 
spiracy. " I have been behind the curtain,” 
said he, " and I have seen letters that few 
others have seen and have heard conversa- 
tions that cannot be repeated ; and I tell you 
that Jeff Davis never was a secessionist He 
was a conspirator. He did not care for di- 
vision from the United States, his object 
was to get a fulcrum from which to operate 
against the Northern States, and if he had suc- 
ceeded, he would to-day be the master spirit 
of the continent, and you would be slaves. I 
have seen a letter from Jefferson Davis to 
a man whose name I cannot mention, be- 
cause he is a United States Senator. I know 
Davis’s writing, and saw his signature, and 
in that letter he said he would turn Lee’s 
army against any State that might attempt to 
secede from the Southern Confederacy.” ’ 

“ This public assault, under the covert plea 
that it is based upon information which re- 
gard for a United States Senator does not 
permit him to present, will, to honorable 
minds, suggest the idea of irresponsible slan- 
der. 

" It is thus devolved upon me to say that 
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the allegation of my ever having written such 
a letter as is described is unqualifiedly false ; 
and the assertion that I had any purpose or 
wish to destroy the liberty and equal rights 
of any State, either North or South, is a 
reckless falsehood, especially, because it was 
generally known that for many years before, 
as well as during the war between the States, 
I was an earnest advocate of the strict con- 
struction State-rights theory of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. What motive other than personal ma- 
lignity can be conceived for so gross a libel ? 

“ If General Sherman has access to any let- 
ters purporting to have been written by me, 
which will sustain his accusations, let him 
produce them or wear the brand of a base 
slanderer. “ Yours respectfully, 

“ Jefferson Davis.” 

In reply to the above letter. General Sher- 
man is reported to have said : 

“ It was a matter between two gentlemen, 
and he would take his own time about reply- 
ing to Mr. Davis. He would reply in time, 
and Mr. Davis would be accommodated with 
facts. He would not give the name of the 
United States Senator who had received that 
important letter from Mr. Davis.” 

He said later on, that the letter had been 
burned with others of his papers at Chicago. 
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Senator Vance being very positive that he 
could not have been the one referred to by 
General Sherman in his statement, authorized 
the following publication in the St Louis 
Glohe-Democrat : 


** ‘Washington, D. C, December 14th. 

“ * Every letter ever written to me on a po- 
litical topic by President Davis is to be found 
faithfully copied on the official letter-books of 
the Executive Department of North Carolina. 
Those letter-books were taken from me by 
General Sherman’s troops at the closing of 
the war, and are now in possession of the 
War Department in this city. Aside from 
the letter-books, General Sherman never saw 
any letter addressed to me by President Da- 
vis. Although I have not seen those books 
and read their contents in almost twenty 
years, I am quite sure that no such letter can 
be found there. I could not have forgotten 
such a letter had it been received by me. 
The suggestion, therefore, that I am the per- 
son referred to in General Sherman’s state- 
ments is entirely untrue. It is well-known 
by those acquainted with the history of those 
times that my differences with Mr. Davis 
were purely in regard to matters of detail, 
and that I supported him in his efforts to 
maintain the Confederacy with all the zeal 
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that I could command and all the power of 
the State which I could bring to bear. This 
Mr. Davis’s letters all show. To the letter 
of mine to Mr. Davis of October 25, 1862, the 
New York Tribune correspondent says no 
copy of any reply can be found, and suggests 
that probably the statement to which General 
Sherman refers is contained in it. Certainly 
no effort was made to find that letter. It is 
upon the letter-book, dated November i, 
1862. It has been widely published, and con- 
tains no such expression as a threat against 
the States attempting to secede from the 
Confederacy, but does contain this expres- 
sion : “I feel grateful to you for the cordial 
manner in which you have sustained every 
proposition connected with the public de- 
fence.” This much is due to the truth. Great 
as were the abilities, and high as were the 
courage and faithfulness of Mr. Davis, I had 
no disposition to load him with all the mis- 
fortunes of defeat.' 

“ Mr. Davis to Governor Vance. 

“ ‘Raleigh, N. C., December 14th. 

“ ‘ In reference to the recent controversy be- 
tween General Sherman and Jefferson Davis, 
in which the former charge? the latter with 
havinor threatened to force certain States to 

o 

remain in the Confederacy, it has been stated 
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that Davis’s letter, containing this threat, was 
written to Governor Vance, now United 
States Senator, in reply to his letter to Pres- 
ident Davis of October 25, 1862, It has been 
stated also that the letter of Davis had been 
destroyed. This is a mistake ; the letter is 
here, and is now in the possession of a gen- 
tleman of Raleigh. It is as follows : 

“ Richmond, Va., November ii, 1862. 

“ ' “ To His Excellency Governor Vance, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

“ ‘ “ Dear Sir : I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge yours of the 25th ult., and regret 
the disappointment to which some of the re- 
cruits of North Carolina have been subjected. 
I concur with you as to the policy of allowing 
the conscripts, as far as the state of the ser- 
vice will permit, to select the companies 
and regiments in which they are to serve. 
The right secured by law of a volunteer to se- 
lect his own company was lost, it is true, by 
enrollments ; but the policy was so obvious 
of associating men together who would best 
harmonize with each other, that it was my 
purpose to continue the privilege beyond the 
limit fixed by law. That, as }'Ou are aware, 
it serves to check the discontent which re- 
sulted from retaining twelve-month men be- 
yond the term of their original engagement. 
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and was fairly regarded as measure to equit- 
ably distribute the burden of public defence. 

I shall endeavor by a judicial decision to set- 
tle the question raised, and meantime I have 
been cheered by the evidence of popular sen- 
timent which supports any measure necessary 
to protect our country and secure our politi- 
cal independence. Like yourself, I have hoped 
that party distinctions which existed at a for- 
mer time would be buried in the graves of the 
gallant men who have fallen in defence of their 
birthright, and that we should all as a band 
of brothers strike for the inheritance our fath- 
ers left us. With sincere regard I am re- 
spectfully and truly, 

“ ‘ “ (Signed.) Jefferson Davis.” ’ ” 

On January 16, 1885, Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, in answer to 
a Senate resolution, January 13, 1885, sent 
the copy of a letter to the Secretary of War, 
from General W. T. Sherman, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1885. 

In this letter to the secretary, that thus be- 
came of public record, General Sherman re- 
lates the incident of his having been present 
at the meeting of the G. A. R. Post, in St. 
Louis, and reiterates his remarks with slight 
variation, “ that he had seen papers which 
convinced me (him) that the President of the 
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Southern Confederacy had, during the prog- 
ress of the war, changed his States’ rights doc- 
trines, and had threatened to use force — even 
Lee’s army — should any State of the Confed- 
eracy attempt to secede from the Government.” 
He added : “ Yet I shrink not from a just re- 
sponsibility for every word uttered there or at 
any time.” The balance of his letter contains 
only extraneous matter, having no reference 
to the explicit charge made. 

The following account of the presentation 
of General Sherman’s letter to the United 
States Senate appeared in the public prints, 
and one of the captions is quoted here : 

No Scapegoat Wanted. The Sottth Re- 
sponsible, not Presidcjit Davis. Contimia- 
tion of the Debate hi the United States Senate 
on the Resolution to Print Senator Sher- 
mans " Historical" Papers — Senators Vance 
and Brown Stand by their Record— General 
Shermans Mendacity Thoroughly D.vposed — 
The Resolution Passed. — Washington, Jan- 
uary 13th. — In the Senate, at ten o’clock, on 
motion of Senator Hawley, his resolution to 
call upon the President for copies of the pa- 
pers filed in the War Department by General 
Sherman, as a reply to certain strictures of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, former President of the 
Confederate States, was taken up. 
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Senator Vance said that as the Senate 
would probably pass this resolution and place 
on its record an unofficial paper by General 
William T. Sherman, which makes certain 
statements about persons, it was proper that 
all persons affected by those statements 
should be heard in the same form. He said 
that the newspapers stated General Sherman 
had been interviewed, who said that Vance 
was not the person alluded to as the Gov- 
ernor to whom the letter had been addressed. 
He thought that this denial at. both ends of 
the line would conclude the matter, but it 
seemed he was mistaken. 

General Sherman said: “At Raleigh a 
mass of public records had been carried off ; 
yet a number were left behind at the State 
House and a mansion called the Palace, which 
we occupied as headquarters during our stay 
there, namely, from April 13 to April 29, i860. 
These records and papers were overhauled 
by professional clerks, who delivered to Ad- 
jutant-General Sawyer such information as 
was material, and attention was only drawn 
to such as were deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance. Among the books collected at the 
Palace in Raleigh was a clerk’s or secretary’s 
copy-book containing loose sheets and let- 
ters, among which was the particular letter of 
Davis, to which I referred in my St. Louis 
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Speech. ... It explained to me why 
Governor Vance, after sending to me a com- 
missioner to treat for his State particularly, 
now awaited my answer. I am quite sure 
that we generally thought it was the desire 
of Governor Vance and of the officials to take 
North Carolina out of the Confederacy, as I 
have stated, but they were afraid of Jefferson 
Davis, and wanted protection.” 

Concerning this statement, Senator Vance 
remarked that he wished to say, first, that no 
letters, documents, or public books of any 
character were ever left at his residence or at 
the Palace of the Governor while he was its 
occupant ; second, no clerk or secretary of 
his ever kept, as reported, any copy-book for 
correspondence, all official or public letters 
being first copied in a letter-book which was 
required by law to be kept in the executive 
office, and then tied up into a bundle and 
placed in files, where they still remain ; third. 
General Sherman did not find in the copy- 
book the particular letter of Davis to which 
he referred in his speech, for the simple reason 
that there was no such letter there and no 
such copy-books when Vance occupied the 
house ; fourth, he averred most positively, on 
the honor of a gentleman and an American 
Senator, that no letter containing such a 
threat was ever received by him from Jeffer- 
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son Davis. All letters from President Davis 
to him of any nature were to be found copied 
in the letter-books of the Executive Depart- 
ment of North Carolina, which books were 
now in the War Department. 

The reasons given by General Sherman to 
corroborate his statement were such, Sena- 
tor Vance thought, as would scarcely com- 
mend themselves to a respectable lawyer. 
General Sherman said he had paid little at- 
tention to the letter at the time, and did not 
say that he ever saw it afterward. General 
Sherman had said further : “ Davis being 
then himself a fugitive, his opinions were of 
little importance.” Senator Vance supposed 
it was perhaps the little attention given to the 
opinions of an unimportant man that enabled 
General Sherman to remember so well the 
contents of the letter after the lapse of nearly 
twenty years. The suggestion as to the 
probable fate of that mysterious letter, that it 
was burned in the Chicago fire, was a mere 
apology for its non-production, and contra- 
dicted the idea of its importance, for if it had 
been such as General Sherman said it was, it 
would have found its way into the public files. 

But there was another matter averred by 
General Sherman that more nearly concerned 
Senator Vance, and to which he would ask 
the attention of the Senate. “ It may be. 
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sir,” continued Senator Vance, "that North- 
ern gentiemen who were on the victorious side 
during the Civil War cannot properly appre- 
ciate the feelings and sentiments of those who 
were on the side of misfortune and defeat 
They seem to regard it as quite a sin and 
shame that we do not readily join in the de- 
nunciations that are heaped upon him who 
was the leader in that war, and hasten to 
condemn him on all occasions as the surest 
way of excusing our conduct and commend- 
ing ourselves to the good opinion of our late 
opponents. Surely no man of even the 
slightest sense of honor in his composition 
would respect any Southern man who would 
thus debase himself. Surely the most flagrant 
and rampant trafficker in issues of sectional 
hatred would respect more an adversary who 
came to him walking upright on his feet than 
one crawling. If not, if a different sentiment 
is to prevail, what must we think of the man- 
hood of men who should entertain it. Now, 
sir, be it known to you that those of us who 
pledged our faith to each other for the estab- 
lishment of the Confederacy gave up all for 
which we contended when it failed, retaining 
to ourselves only one solitary satisfactory re- 
flection, and that is that we had at least served 
our country faithfully, honestly, and devoted- 
ly as we understood it.” 
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Senator Joseph Brown, of Georgia, also 
disclaimed ever receiving such a letter. Gen- 
eral Sherman did not specify the other of the 
three ex-Governors who became senators as 
the person who received the apocryphal letter. 

After this false charge three times dis- 
proved by the reputed actors in General 
Sherman’s so-called conspiracy by Mr. Davis 
to intimidate the Governors, the Senate en- 
tered General Sherman’s misrepresentations 
on the Journal of that body, and the consola- 
tion my husband had in looking at this crys- 
tallization of a slander, was that in the future 
an impartial seeker after truth will find and 
proclaim it. When the passions of the day 
have died out with the august figures that 
have passed, posterity will do justice. 

Mr. Davis thus wrote to one of the Sena- 
tors voting in the negative. 

** Beauvoir, Miss., January 30, 1S85. 

“ Honorable , 

United States Senate. 

" My Dear Sir : accept my thanks for 
your defence of me against slanderous accu- 
sations, and equally are they tendered for 
your vindication of our people against allega- 
tions alike unfounded and indefensible. 

“ General Sherman in a published address 
stated that he had seen letters and had con- 
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versations giving him information which few 
possessed and which showed that I was a 
conspirator whose object was by secession to 
get a fulcrum for the subjugation of the 
Southern States. 

“ As soon as the publication reached me, I 
pronounced this a reckless falsehood. He 
also states that he had seen a letter addressed 
to one now a United States Senator, which 
he knew to be in my handwriting and with 
my signature, in which letter I had declared 
my purpose to turn Lee’s army against any 
State that might attempt to secede from the 
Southern Confederacy. I also denounced 
this assertion as false, and demanded that 
General Sherman should produce the evidence 
on which the accusations were founded, or 
wear the brand of a base slanderer. 

“ As he was reported in several newspa- 
pers to have said that it was a personal matter 
between him and myself, to which he would 
attend in due time and in his own manner, 
it was to have been expected that he would 
either retract allegations which he could not 
sustain, or produce the evidence on which he 
had made them. He has done neither, but in 
a wordy paper on extraneous matter has 
sought to obscure the true issue, as the cuttle- 
fish blackens the water to aid in its escape; 
he has thus virtually accepted the brand he 
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had won by his wanton calumny, and I am 
content to leave him to his unenviable noto- 
riety which he has thus, and twice before, ac- 
quired.” 

Through the influence of partisan hostility 
General Sherman has succeeded in having 
spread upon the records of the Senate his im- 
aginary and false accusation without the refu- 
tation, and our consolation is that truth is the 
Excalibar of the innocent. 

In defending the Confederates or himself 
ao-ainst calumnies, Mr. Davis showed that age 
did not impair either his spirit or courage, and 
he asked no aid from his friends or coadjutors, 
his conscience was clear and he looked with- 
in and saw reflected only the aims of an un- 
selfish, much-enduring patriot. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON AND THE CONFED- 
ERATE TREASURE. 

The quiet tenor of Mr. Davis’s life flowed 
on ; in supervising his own affairs, and in re- 
ceiving the visits of neighbors and friends, 
he rarely gave more than a glance at the po- 
litical condition of the country, generally 
winding up his few gentle remarks of disap- 
proval with the phrase “ we are drifting fast.” 
He seemed so averse to controversies that 
he neglected to read the “ charges and spe- 
cifications” put forth by Generals Johnston, 
Beauregard, and others. Some apocryphal 
histories came forth also in a kind of defam- 
atory international leaflets, generally pub- 
lished at the North, and always inspired or 
attested by one or the other of the malcon- 
tent Confederate generals or their staff. 

At this time General Johnston made him- 
self conspicuous for a remarkable dual nature, 
partaking of the mistrustful St. 'I'homas and 
the faithful Abraham. In an interview with 
Colonel Frank Burr, of the Press, he e.xpressed 
his doubt of the honesty of the President of 
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the Confederate States, and intimated that 
he had made away with over two millions of 
Confederate treasure ; and then the other 
side of General Johnston’s character asserted 
itself, when, for his figures, he cited General 
Beauregard’s estimate, and declined to read 
Colonel Burr’s report of the conversation 
before it was sent to the Press because, he 
said, “ that was not necessary ; no man 
ought to make a statement to a journalist 
that he was not willing to stand by,” * but 
nevertheless he yet felt a profound confidence 
that what he said would not be made public. 

The history of the disposition of the Con- 
federate treasure is given in extenso below, 
and the case is rested on the evidence. It is 
not all quoted, because my memoir has been 
extended much more than was anticipated, 
and I am obliged to cut out very valuable 
matter which will be found available to any 
future biographer or historian in the rooms 
of the Louisiana Historical building, at New 
Orleans. 

On April 15th Mr. Davis, being at Greens- 
borough, S. C., issued the following order to 
Mr. J. N. Hendren, Treasurer of the Confed- 
erate States ; 

“ You will report to General Beauregard 


* See letter of Colonel limr to Mi. Davis given in tins statement. 
VoL II.— 54 
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with the treasure in your possession, that he 
may give it due protection, as a military 
chest, to be moved with his army train. For 
further instructions you will report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

(Sisfned) “Jekkkrson Davis. 

Official. 

(Signed) “ F. R. Lubbock, Colonel and 
A. D. C” 

General Johnston, in his " Narrative,” page 
408, says : “ I arrived in Greensborough, near 
which the Confederate troops were in bivouac, 
before daybreak on April 19th. Colonel 
Archer Anderson, Adjutant-General of the 
army, gave me two papers addressed to me 
by the President. The first directed me to 
obtain from Mr. J. N, Ilendren, treasury 
agent, thirty-nine thousand dollars in silver, 
which was in his hands, subject to my order, 
and to use it as the military chest of tin; army. 
The second, received subsequently by Colonel 
Anderson, directed me to send this inonc'y to 
the President, at Charlotte. 'Phis order was 
not obeyed, however. As only the military 
part of our Government had tlien any exist- 
ence, I thought that a fair share of tin* fund 
still left should be appropriated to tlie benefit 
of the army, especially as the troops liad re- 
ceived no pay for many months. This sum 
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(except twelve hundred dollars which hlr. 
Hendren said that the Commissary-General 
had taken) was divided among- the troops ir- 
respective of rank, each individual receiving 
the same share. 

“ As there was reason to suppose that the 
Confederate Executive had a large sum in 
specie in its possession, I urged it earnestly, 
in writing, to apply a part of it to the pay- 
ment of the army. This letter was entrusted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Mason, who was in- 
structed to wait for an answer. Its receipt 
was acknowledged by telegraph, and an an- 
swer promised. After waiting several days 
to no purpose. Colonel Mason returned with- 
out one.” 

When Mr. Davis was informed of the above 
statement by “ one who had read the ‘ Narra- 
tive,’ ” he wrote to Colonel Anderson, referred 
to book and page, and inquired what letter 
from him as there described he had received. 
He responded as follows : 


“Kichmond, Va, Decembei 21, 1880, 

“To THE Honokakle Jei'Eerson Davis, 

“ Beauvoir, Miss. 

“ Mv Dear Sir: Your letter of the 17th 
instant was duly received. I am sorry to 
say that my memory does not enable me to 
give you any assistance in regard to the mat- 
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ter mentioned at page 408 of General John- 
ston’s ‘ Narrative/ to which you direct my 
attention. I do not remember anything con- 
nected with the subject, except that there 
was a payment of silver coin to the army at 
Greensborough, and I have no papers which 
would afford information. 

“ Yours truly, 

“Archer Anderson.” 

Mr. Davis wrote : “ Not recollecting to 
have met Colonel Mason at Charlotte, I 
wrote him, asking what was the fact. Re- 
ceiving no reply, I renewed the inquiry, but 
though considerable time has elapsed, he has 
not answered. It is possible that I might 
have met the gentleman without recollecting 
it, but not probable that I should have re- 
ceived such a letter and have forgotten it.” 

In 1878 Mr. Davis received a letter from 
a former classmate at West Point, quoting 
the statement of the United States Treasurer 
as to the amount of treasure taken at the 
surrender. Among the items was one that a 
specified sum had been taken from “Jeff 
Davis.” 

To this letter Mr. Davis replied : 

“Mississippi City, KclMiuiiy4, 1S78. 

'*The facts you state in re^^ard to ca[)turccl 
treasure are new to me. It is probable that 
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most of it was the property of the Richmond 
banks. The item of money captured from 
‘Jeff Davis’ is unfounded, for the sufficient 
reason that I had no gold, when captured, 
either private or public. Mr. Reagan, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had some gold, part of 
it his private property, more of it belonged 
to the C. S. treasury, which was seized in 
his saddle-bags ; the amount does not, as 
my memory serves me, correspond with 
either item. It was probably appropriated 
by the drunken fellow Hudson, who was 
recognized as Adj. of the Michigan Regiment, 
and who Reagan told me got his saddle-bags. 

" The rest of the C. S. treasury was in 
the possession of the treasurer and his 
assistant. They were in Washington, Ga., 
when I left there, and I have no knowledge of 
their future conduct. 

“ Colonel Pritchard told me that he had 
been sent in pursuit of the wagon train, and 
that -he had no expectation of finding me with 
it. I will write to Mr. Reagan and ask him 
to answer your inquiries. 

“ The fact is, I staked all my property and 
reputation in the defence of State rights and 
constitutional liberty, as I understood them. 
The first I spent in the cause, except what 
was seized, appropriated, or destroyed by the 
enemy ; the last has been persistently assailed 
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by all which falsehood could invent and mal- 
ignity employ. 

“ I am ever affectionately yours, 

“ Jefferson Davis.” 

“ C. J. Wright, Chicago. 

On December i8, i88i, there appeared in 
the Philadelphia Press the following ex- 
traordinary publication : 

Confederate Gold Missing. General fokn- 
ston Calls Jefferson Davis to Account for 
over $2,000,000 in Specie. 

Philadelphia, December 17th. — The 
Press will publish to-morrow an interview with 
General Joseph E. Johnston, in which he 
charges that Jefferson Davis received a very 
large sum of money belonging to the Con- 
federate Treasury at the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, for which he has never accounted. In 
the course of his remarks he says : “ I had 
learned from General Beauregard that Mr. 
Davis had a large amount of specie in his 
possession, and I wrote urging that a portion 
of it be paid to the soldiers then in active ser- 
vice. My letter to Mr. Davis on this subject 
was quite urgent, and I entrusted it to Col- 
onel Mason, of my staff, with instructions that 
he deliver it in person to Mr. Davis and 
bring a reply. Colonel Mason went to Char- 
lotte, delivered the letter to Mr. Davis, but 
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beyond a telegraphic acknowledgment to me 
that the letter was received, there has never 
yet been a response to it. Colonel Mason 
waited some time and made several efforts to 
get a reply from Mr. Davis, in obedience to 
my instructions, but was obliged to return 
without one.” 

“ What became of the specie ? ” 

“ It followed or preceded the head of the 
civil Government of the Confederacy to the 
South about the time Mr. Davis went in that 
direction.” 

‘ Have you any idea of the amount of specie 
Mr. Davis carried South ? ” 

“ Colonel Paul, an eminent artillery officer 
of the Confederacy, and now a prominent 
lawyer of Richmond, a man of high character, 
told me that he inspected the specie be- 
fore its removal from Richmond, and after 
it had been loaded ready for transportation. 
He said that there was a car-load of it. As 
he only saw it boxed away ready for ship- 
ment, he could, of course, give no information 
as to the amount in dollars and cents. Gen- 
eral Beauregard, however, was in immediate 
command at Greensborough while the Presi- 
dent was- there, and doubtless had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing more accurately the amount 
of money with the President than anyone ex- 
cept the President’s immediate political family. 
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He told me that he was convinced that the 
President had $2,500,000 in specie at Greens- 
borough. I have no doubt that General 
Beauregard’s estimate was within bounds. 
After Mr. Davis left Charlotte and moved 
South, a Confederate officer told me that, 
while standing near a bridge crossing a creek, 
a man rode up and inspected it. He said 
that he was in charge of the President’s 
money train and wanted to see if the bridge 
was safe or not. The man in charge told the 
officer he had twenty wagon-loads of specie 
in the train. This would be in perfect har- 
mony with Colonel Paul’s statement, that 
there was a car-load when it left Richmond, 
and with General Beauregard’s, that there 
was $2,500,000 at Greensborough.” 

“ What became of the money ? ” 

“ That I am unable to say. Mr. Davis has 
never given any satisfactory account of it, and, 
what is a strange thing to me, is the .Southern 
people here never held him to an account for 
it. The $39,000 he left at Greensborough 
the soldiers received. Major Moses, an at- 
torney now living in Atlanta, has account(;d 
for $20,000 more. A short time before the 
evacuation of Richmond the bankers of that 
city placed in Mr. Davis’s hands $36f),fX)o in 
specie for the defence of the city. There was 
never any service rendered for this money, but 
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when Richmond was evacuated it was trans- 
ported South with the specie belonging to the 
Confederacy. A committee of Richmond 
bankers were sent to receive it. At Washing- 
ton, Ga., they succeeded in getting between 
$ 1 10,000 and $ 1 20,000, but while transporting 
it home it was captured by General Wilson’s 
cavalry and turned into the United States 
Treasury. It is now there in litigation. The 
Richmond bankers are suing for its recovery, 
and it has never been decided to whom it be- 
longs. Say $120,000 of it is there and $39,- 
000 in the military chest left at Greensbor- 
ough for the army, and $20,000 accounted for 
by Major Moses. This would make $179,000 
out of the $2,500,000 which General Beaure- 
gard and other good authority estimate was 
on hand.” 

This charge of General Johnston against 
the integrity of Mr. Davis excited intense in- 
dignation all over the South. The friends of 
General Johnston refused to believe he had 
uttered the libel. 

Statements made by officers and men of 
the Confederate army, and from many in the 
North, each reciting his personal knowledge 
of the events as incorrectly related by Gen- 
eral Johnston, burdened Mr. Davis s mail. 

To the editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
General Johnston, to stay the whirlwind he 
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had raised, sent the following so-called “ dis- 
claimer.” 

“ To the Edito'y of the Philadelphia Press. 

“Dear Sir: I was greatly annoyed by 
reading the article in your paper of the i8th 
inst, headed ‘ General Johnston’s Narrative,’ 
and signed ‘ F. A. B.’ This article is evident- 
ly based on a conversation which I did not 
take to be an interview. In that conversa- 
tion, therefore, a good deal was said which 
nothing could induce me to say for publica- 
tion, notably what relates to Confederate 
treasure at Greensborough. Besides this, the 
narrative is inaccurate, so much so that I will 
not undertake to correct it, and it contains 
letters which not only did not come from me, 
but which have not been in my possession for 
years. So I beg you to publish this to relieve 
me of responsibility for the narrative. 

“ Most respectfully yours, 

“ J. F. Johnston. 

“Washington, December 20, iSbi ’ 

In this so-called “ disclaimer,” General 
Johnston shelters himself under the plea that 
he did not mean to make his slanderous ac- 
cusation publicly, but he did not deny saying 
that Mr. Davis appropriated to his own use 
two millions and a half dollars of Confederate 
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treasure. He wrote “ nothing could induce 
me to say for publication ” what he did 
say. 

That he did know that he was being inter- 
viewed by a representative of the Press, as 
he afterward acknowledged, the following let- 
ter from Colonel Frank Burr will show. 


** Philadelphia, August 20, 1885. 

“ Honorable Jefferson Davis. 

“Dear Sir: Your kind note of a recent 
date received, and I take great pleasure in 
furnishing you the following statement of 
facts in relation to my interview with General 
Joseph E. Johnston, published in the Phila- 
delphia Press of some years ago (i88i), to 
which you refer : 

“ Some month or six weeks before that pub- 
lication was made I was on my way South, 
and on the train met General Johnston. 
When we reached Richmond we both took 
the same omnibus for the Exchange Hotel. 
, . . Later in the day I met him in the 

hotel, and we entered into conversation after 
dinner about general matters. I said to him 
I should very much like to get from him 
a good story of his surrender to Sherman, not 
the humdrum details that appeared in the 
books, but such a story of it as a man would 
naturally tell in conversation, giving all the 
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incidents, frivolous or otherwise. General 
Johnston readily assented to my request, and 
we went to his room. Soon after your book 
on 'The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government ’ was issued, I started South to 
review it, or allow prominent soldiers to 
review it in a series of interviews. The first 
man I visited upon this mission was General 
Johnston, and I printed and published his 
criticisms upon your work, covering some two 
columns and a half of the Press. Once after 
that interview, and before the time of which I 
am writing, I met General Johnston again, so 
that before our accidental meeting on the cars 
my character and occupation were thoroughly 
fixed upon his mind.* Our conversation at 
the first interview was directed solely to the 
military operations between himself and Gen- 
eral Sherman previous to the surrender. 
Our conversation was interrupted by a busi- 
ness engagement which he had previously 
made, and I left him with the understanding 
that we were to meet again to finish the sub- 
ject. My stenographer was travelling with 
me, so immediately after our first conversa- 
tion I went and dictated it while it was fresh 
in my mind. The next day the conversation 


•All the italics in this letter are the autlior’s. 'I'liconussKnis aic 
simply unimportant words left out for want of space. 
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was renewed and continued for some time. 
When I left General Johnston I thanked him 
for the courtesy and said that, as this was an 
important matter and one which I hoped to 
make a feature of my trip, I should be glad to 
submit him the copy for revision before it was 
printed. He said no, that that was not 
necessary ; that my former treatment of him 
and general correctness of expression were 
guarantee enough that I would not misrepre- 
sent him ; and he added jocularly, that ‘ no 
man ought to make a statement to a journalist 
that he was not zvilling to stazid by. ' After this 
at the table our conversation was renewed 
upon various matters, and we parted, he 
going south in one direction and I in the 
other. Immediately after my second conver- 
sation with him I dictated my impressions of 
it, as well as General Johnston’s own state- 
ments, to my stenographer, so when I came to 
make up the article I had the expressions as 
given to me at the moment. But after I had 
written the article and recognized its impor- 
tance, I wrote a letter to General Johnston, 
saying that I had finished the article and that 
it was subject to his order for revision, or any 
other purpose that to him might seem meet. 

I held the matter two weeks after this letter 
was mailed. I then gave the order for its 
publication. When it was printed and the 
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commotion came, the Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York World made General 
Johnston say in an interview that he did not 
know me, and that he was beguiled into the 
conversation which I had reported. Without 
any solicitation on my part, in a telegram to 
the editor of the Philadelphia Press, General 
Johnston denied the statement made by the 
Worlds writer, and expressed his full under- 
standing of my character and purpose. I do 
not think that it is possible that, to anyone and 
for any purpose. General Johnston has ever 
said that he was not well acquainted with me, 
and thoroughly understood the use I was to 
make of what he said to me upon the occasion 
to which I herein refer. 

“ I have been thus explicit, Mr. Davis, that 
you may see how well I remember the small- 
est detail. I can readily recall the words 
that were spoken, the appearance of the room, 
and everything in relation to that remarkable 
interview. My memory is tenacious of all 
matters of that character, and especially so as 
to this one, which was severely impressed 
upon my mind from the fact that there were 
no other subjects intruded into my inquiry. 
In the North here, where I am known, I think 
it would be difficult for General Johnston or 
any other person to make people believe that 
I would either misrepresent or be guilty of a 
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breach of faith. I enclose you the letter 
of our mutual friend. Senator Hill, 

“ Very sincerely, 

“ Fila-Nk a. Burr." 

The letter of Senator Hill is not needful to 
Mr. Davis’s vindication, and therefore I sup- 
press it, though if desired at any time it can 
be made public. 

Having, by the letter of Colonel Burr, es- 
tablished the fact that General Johnston did 
make the charge against Mr. Davis, knowing 
Colonel Burr’s position and connection with 
the Press, I now give the unsolicited and 
spontaneous testimony of men who were 
eye-witnesses of the events connected with 
the Confederate treasure, and with the sepa- 
ration of the armies and cabinet of the Con- 
federacy. 

The Honorable John H. Reagan, who was 
the last Secretary of the Confederate Treas- 
ury, and who now represents Texas in the 
United States Senate, wrote: 

“ Before we left Washington, Ga., the 
money of the Richmond banks, which I un- 
derstood had been under the protection of 
the escort for the protection of the Confeder- 
ate money, was placed under the exclusive 
control of the agent of the banks, whose name 
I do not remember. I do not know what 
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became of it. I understood from the verbal 
statement of Mr. Trenholm, on his turning 
over the business of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to me, that there was in the Confederate 
Treasury some eighty-five thousand dollars 
in gold coin and bullion ; some thirty-five 
thousand dollars in silver coin ; about thirty- 
six thousand dollars in silver bullion, and 
some six or seven hundred thousand in Con- 
federate Treasury notes ; besides some six- 
teen or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, in 
Liverpool acceptances. 

“You will remember that the silver coin 
and an amount of gold coin about equal to the 
silver bullion, was paid out to the troops be- 
fore they or the money reached Washington. 
There I directed an acting treasurer to turn 
over to two of our naval officers, whose 
names I do not now remember, most of the 
gold coin and bullion ; with the understand- 
ing between us all, before you left Washing- 
ton, that as soon as the excitement subsided 
a little, they were to take this out to Ber- 
muda or Liverpool, and turn it over to our 
agents, that we might draw against it after we 
should get across the Mississip[)i River. I 
directed him to turn the silver bullion over to 
Major Moses, as it was too bulky and heavy 
to be managed by us in our then condition ; 
and I saw Moses putting it in a warehouse in 
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Washington before I left there. I also di- 
rected him to burn the Confederate notes in 
the presence of General Breckinridge and 
myself. The acceptances on Liverpool were 
turned over to me, and were taken by the 
p'ederal forces with my other papers when we 
were captured. Y ou were not captured until 
several days after the disposition of all these 
funds, as above stated. These constitute, as 
I remember them, about all the material facts 
as to the public funds, and as to the money 
of the Richmond banks. . . . 

“The slander that you had attempted to 
escape with a large amount of funds, was at 
first uttered as a means of bringing odium on 
your name, and on the Confederacy. But it 
has become stale and threadbare, and its fal- 
sity so generally understood, that I am per- 
suaded a further denial of the charges would 
be rcs'arded as useless.” 

As G(incral Johnston mentioned in effect 
that General Beaiircjjard was one of the 
[)artics who had knowledge of the alleged 
facts, General Beauregard stated to a re- 
porter of the New Orleans Picaytme the fol- 
lowing : 

(General Johnston is in error, for no re- 
port was ever made to me of the amount of 
(h)\erninenl tre^asure whicli accompanied or 
pr(‘ceded the Government from Richmond, 
VoL. 
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Confederate States at the time of the disso- 
lution of its Government. 

“ General surprise has been felt at General 
Johnston’s tardiness in disavowing his connec- 
tion with the unworthy insinuations against 
the Confederate President and Cabinet in the 
article referred to. 

" I will state as briefly as possible my con- 
nection with the Confederate Treasury. 

“ The President from Danville proceeded 
to Charlotte, N. C. We arrived at Abbeville, 
S. C., the morning of May 2d. At Abbeville, 
S. C., the Treasury officers reported the train 
at the depot, having been a part of the time un- 
der the escort of Admiral Raphael Semmes’s 
little naval force to protect it from the Feder- 
al cavalry, who were raiding on a parallel line 
with our route, between us and the mountains. 
Mr. G. A. Trenholm, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, having been left quite ill near the 
Catawba River, the President appointed the 
Postinastcr-Gen'Tal, Honorable John H. Rea- 
gan, acting .Secretary of the Treasury, who 
took charge of that Department, and placed 
the coin under charge of the cavalry to con- 
voy it to Washington, Ga. The party left 
for Washingtoii tliat night, and stopped for 
l)reakfast a h'w miles from Washington. At 
our Ijreakfast halt, wlieii the road wa.s taken, 
Mr. Denjamin came to me and said ‘good-by,’ 
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and turned off south from that point. Mr. 
Mallory left the party at Washington, Ga., 
going to a friend’s in the neighborhood. 

“Next morning Colonel William Preston 
Johnston informed me that Mr. Reagan had 
applied for me to act as Treasurer, to take 
charge of the Treasury matters, and I was or- 
dered to report to him, and doing so, was 
handed my commission, which is now before 
me and reads as follows, viz. : 

“ ‘Washington, Ga., May 4, 1865. 

“ ‘ M. H. Clark, Esq., is hereby appointed 
Acting Treasurer of the Confederate States, 
and is authorized to act as such during the 
absence of the Treasurer. 

“ ‘ Jeffukson Davis.’ 

[This was the last official signature Pres- 
ident Davis affixed to any paper.] 

“ Returning to my train to get some neces- 
sary articles. President Davis rode iq) with 
his party, when what I supposed were fare- 
well words were passed between us, and iny 
train, under charge of its Ouartcnnastc.T, 
moved out. The Treasury train arrix’cd 
shortly after President Davis’s party left, and 
being reported at General basil W. Duke’s 
camp, about a mile from town, I wamt there, 
with the proper antlioi'ity, and he turned tin- 
whole of it over to me. Selecting tin; shade 
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of a large elm-tree as the ‘ Treasury Depart- 
ment,’ I commenced my duties as ‘ Acting 
Treasurer C. S.’ 

“ Now for the specie of the Treasury. 

" It must be remembered that a month or 
more before the evacuation of Richmond, 
Va., for the relief of the people, the Treasury 
Department had opened its depositories and 
had been selling silver coin, the rate being 
fixed at $60 for $ i in coin. While at Dan- 
ville, Va., the Treasury Department resumed 
these sales, the rate there being $70 for$i. 

" About $40,000 in silver, generally report- 
ed (and no doubt correctly) at $39,000, was 
left at Greensborough, N. C., as a military 
chest for the forces there, under charge of the 
Treasurer, Mr. John C. Hendren ; all of the 
balance was turned into my hands, which 
amounted, in gold and silver coin, gold and 
silver bullion, to $288,022.90. Adding the 
$39,000 left at Greensborough, N. C., the 
Treasury contained in coin and bullion, when 
it left Danville, Va., $327,022.90. 

“ If the Treasury at Richmond had con- 
tained $2,500,000 in coin, certainly the brave 
men of our armies would never have suffered 
so severely from want of sufficient food and 
clothing as they did during the winter of 1864- 
65, for it had been demonstr-ated that gold 
could draw food and raiment from without 
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the lines. With the train at Washington, Ga., 
however, was the specie belonging to the Vir- 
ginia banks, which some time before had been 
ordered to be tur 7 ted over to their officers, who 
had accompanied it otd from Richmond, and 
had never left it ; but the proper officer had 
not been present to make the transfer. It 
had never been mixed with the Treasury- 
funds, but kept apart and distinct, and when 
Acting Secretary Reagan ordered the transfer 
to be made, no handling of specie or counting 
was necessary, but merely permission for the 
cashiers and tellers to take control of their 
own matters. I knew them all personally, but 
my impression is that it was about $230,000. 
General E. P. Alexander has already given 
in your columns the after-fate of this fund. 

“While at Washington, Ga., communica- 
tions were received from General John C. 
Breckinridge, that payments had been prom- 
ised by him to the cavalry from the train. 
General Breckinridge's action was ratified, 
and President Davis gave some other direc- 
tions before he left. General Breckinridge 
arrived in Washington, Ga., an hour or so 
after President Davis left. My recollection 
of his statement was that during the niglit of 
the 3d, en route from Abbeville, S. C., to 
Washington, Ga., he found the cavalry and 
train at a halt, resting. Stopping, he learned 
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from the officers that the men were dissatis- 
fied at the position of affairs ; that they were 
guarding a train which could not be carried 
safely much farther ; the Federal cavalry were 
known to be in full force not a great distance 
off ; the destination and disposition of their 
own force was an uncertain one ; their paper 
money was worthless for their needs ; that 
they might never reach Washington, Ga., 
with it, etc. A crowd gathered around, when 
General Breckinridge made them a little 
speech, appealing to their honor as Confed- 
erate soldiers not to violate the trust reposed 
in them, but to remain Southern soldiers and 
gentlemen ; and that when they reached 
Washington with the train fair payments 
should be made. 

‘‘ The men responded frankly, saying they 
proposed to violate no trust ; they would 
guard it, but e.xpressed what they considered 
due to them in the matter; and, as they 
would be paid some money in Washington, 
Ga., and no one could tell what would hap- 
pen before they reached Washington, there 
was no good reason for delay. 

" General Breckinridge replied that, if they 
wished an instant compliance with his prom- 
ise, he would redeem it at once, and ordered 
up tlie train to the house at which he had 
stO[>ped, and had the wagons unloaded ; the 
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quartermasters being ordered to make out 
their pay-rolls, when a certain amount was 
counted out and turned over to the proper 
officers. The wagons were then reloaded, 
and the route was taken up to Washington, 
Ga. The boys told me they got about twen- 
ty-six dollars apiece ; enough, they hoped, to 
take them through. 

“ It is this transaction which has produced 
so many contradictory statements from men 
and officers, many seeing nothing more, and 
regarding it as the final disbursing of the Con- 
federate specie. Proper receipts were given 
and taken at the time, and I rated it as if 
disbursed by myself, and covered it into the 
Treasury accounts by the paper of which be- 
low is a copy : 

** ‘ Confederate States of America, 
Washington, CIa., May 4, 1S65. 

“‘Honorable J. C. Breckinriixie, 

“ ‘ Secretary of War : 

“ ‘ There is required for payment of troops 
now on the march through Georgia, the sum 
of one hundred and eight thousand three 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and ninety 
cents ($108,322.90), to be iDlaced to the 
credit of Major E. C. White, Quartermaster. 

‘ A. R. Lawton, 

“ ‘ Quarter master- General.’ 

(Indorsed.) 
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“ ' The Secretary of the Treasury will 
please issue as requested. 

“‘John C. Breckinridge, 

“ ‘ Secretary of War.’ 

(Indorsed.) 

“ ‘ M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will turn 
over to Major E. C. White the amount 
named within, preserving the necessary 
vouchers, warrant hereafter to be drawn 
when settlement can be regularly made. 

“ 'John H. Reagan, 

“ ‘ Acting Secretary of Treasury.’ 

(Indorsed.) 

‘“Washington, Ga., May 4, 1865. 

“ ‘ Received of M. H. Clark, Acting Treas- 
urer, C. S., the sum of one hundred and eight 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two dol- 
lars and ninety cents (if 108,322.90) in specie, 
the amount called for by within paper.’ 

“ I obtained permission from General 
Breckinridge and Mr. Reagan to burn a 
mass of currency and bonds, and burnt mill- 
ions in their presence. 

“ Before reaching town I was halted by 
Major R. J. Moses, to turn over to him the 
specie which President Davis, before he left, 
had ordered to be placed at the disposal of 
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the Commissary Department, to feed the pa- 
roled soldiers and stragglers passing through, 
to prevent their burdening a section already 
stripped of supplies. I turned over to Major 
Moses the wagons and silver bullion, and all 
of the escort except about ten men. 

“ In my statement of the specie assets of 
the Treasury being $288,022.90 , 1 counted the 
payment to Major Moses as being $40,000. 

“ My last payment in Washington, Ga., 
was of eighty-six thousand dollars ($86,000) 
in gold coin and gold bullion, to a trusted offi- 
cer of the navy, taking his receipt for its trans- 
mission out of the Confederacy, to be held 
for the Treasury Department. . . . 

“Judge Reagan and myself left Washing- 
ton, Ga. 

“ I found the party, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and staff, and a few others. Captain Given 
Campbell and twelve of his men, near .Sand- 
ersville, Ga. There the President heard 
disturbing reports from Mrs. Davis’s party, 
they fearing attempts to steal their horses by 
stragglers, and decided next morning to take 
his staff and join her party for a fc‘w days. As 
" everything on wheels ” was to l^e aliandoiKsl 
by him, I remained with my train, the chances 
of the capture of which were steadily increas- 
ing. I inquired as to the funds of the staff, 
and found that they had only a small amount 
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of paper currency each, except, perhaps. Col- 
onel F. R. Lubbock, A. D. C., who had, I 
believe, a little specie of his private funds. 
Colonel William Preston Johnston told me 
that the President’s purse contained paper 
money only. I represented to them that they 
would need money for their supplies en route, 
and to buy boats in Florida, etc., and that I 
wished to pay over to them funds to be used 
for those purposes, and they consented. I 
paid, with the concurrence of Honorable John 
H. Reagan, the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, $1,500 in gold each to Colonel John 
Taylor Wood, A. D. C.; Colonel William 
Preston Johnston, A. D. C. ; Colonel F. R. 
Lubbock, A. D. C., and Colonel C. E. Thor- 
burn (a naval purchasing agent who was with 
the party), taking a receipt from each one ; 
but as they were all of the same verbiage, I 
merely give one, as follows : 

“ ‘vSandlrsville, Ga., May 6, 1865. 

“ ‘ $1.5^'^- Received of M. H. Clark, Act- 
ing Treasurer C. S., fifteen hundred dollars 
($1,500) in gold coin, the property of the 
Confederate States, for transmission abroad, 
of tlie safe arrival of which due notice to be 
given the Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

“ T also jiaid to each $to in silver for small 
uses, from a little executive office fund, which 
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I had obtained in Danville, Va., by convert- 
ing my paper when the Treasurer was selling 
silver there. For this I took no receipt, 
charging it in my office accounts. I also 
called up Captain Given Campbell and paid 
him, for himself and men, $300 in gold, tak- 
ing the following receipt ; 

“ ‘ Received of M. H. Clark, Acting Treas- 
urer C. S., three hundred dollars ($300) in 
Q^old, upon requisition of Colonel John Taylor 
Wood, A. D. C. 

“ ‘ Given Campbell, 

“ ‘ Captain Company B., Second Kentucky 
Cavalry, Williaiiis’ s Brigade.' 

“ I then went to Judge Reagan with a bag 
containing thirty-five hundred dollars ($3,- 
500) in gold, and asked that he take it in his 
saddle-bags as an additional fund in case of 
accidents or separation. He resisted, saying 
that he was already weighted by some- i)i2,- 
000 of his own personal funds, which he had 
brought out from Richmond, Va., in a belt 
around his person ; but after some argument 
on my part he allowed me to put it in his 
saddle-bags. The party then were already 
on horse, and ‘ Good-by ’ was said. 

" The President’s party was captured a few 
days afterward, and upon their release from 
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prison several of the party told me that every- 
one was robbed of all they had, except Col- 
onel F. R. Lubbock, who, after stout resist- 
ance and great risk, retained his money, upon 
which the party subsisted during their long 
imprisonment at Fort Delaware. No gold 
was found on President Davis when captured, 
for he had none. He could only have re- 
ceived it through me, and I paid him none. 
The Treasury train was never with President 
Davis’s party. They found it at Abbeville, 
S. C., rode away and left it there, and rode 
away from Washington, Ga., shortly after its 
arrival there, while it was being turned over 
to me. It will have been noted that the re- 
ceipts quoted are of two classes — payments 
to troops and clerks for their own services ; 
but to officers of higher rank, like Generals 
llrao^e and Breckinridge, or to members of 
the President’s military family, they were for 
transmission to a distance, to be afterward ac- 
counted for to the Treasury Department. 

“ 'I'hc old Coidederates brought nothing 
out of the war, save honor ; for God’s sake, 
and the i)recious memory of the dead, let us 
preserve that untarnished, and defend it from 
slanderous insinuations. To do my part, I 
have spoki'U. “ M. II. Clark, 

/’. //• C. S., and 

I'v-.h'/in;; Treasurer C. S. A. 
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Although there are many more statements, 
letters, etc., in my possession respecting Gen- 
eral Johnston’s charge, and unfortunately lack 
of space has forced me to condense Colonel 
Clark’s statement too closely, for the same 
reason I will present but one more, that of 
Colonel W. Preston Johnston, who was aide 
to the President, and with it submit the case. 

“ Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, La., January 6, 1882. 

“General Joseph R. Davis, New Orleans, 
La. 

“ My Dear Sir : Your letter of December 
29th, in relation to an alleged interview of 
General Joseph E. Johnston reflecting upon 
President Davis, has been received. I was 
greatly surprised when I first saw the report 
of the interview ; but still more so when I 
found that General Johnston did not contra- 
dict it with an emphatic denial. If I had sup- 
posed that its insinuations required disproof, 
or that they would not be met by witnesse.s 
more fully informed than myself, I certainly 
should have promptly published such knowl- 
edge as I had. I rested so secure in the uni- 
versal confidence of friend and foe in Presi- 
dent Davis’s integrity and patriotic self-abne- 
gation, that I felt he might, in the future as in 
the past, oppose his unsullied record against 
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a world of calumny. This unworthy charge 
has, as I anticipated, called forth detailed 
statements from a multitude of persons cogni- 
zant of the facts, whose concurrent testimony 
presents an irrefragable record. It has, fur- 
thermore, elicited even from partisans of 
General Johnston a response which evinces 
that President Davis’s honor is as dear to each 
Southern heart as its own. 

“ I accompanied President Davis from 
Richmond till his capture. At Greensborough, 
N. C., I accepted a loan of $100 in gold, 
pressed upon me by a friend, as I had only 
Confederate money. I used this to pay the 
expenses of our military family. The sum 
was not quite exhausted when we were cap- 
tured, as our incidental expenses were small. 
Having been an inmate of President Davis’s 
house, as well as a member of his military 
family, I know that he came out of the war a 
poor man. 

“ I knew that .‘jiao or ^30 were distributed 
to each soldier. 1 was told by someone at 
Washington to draw that amount, but was too 
much cnn-a<red to do so. 

o 

After leaxMHi^ Washington, when Presi- 
dent Davis detcTinined to part company with 
the wagon train, Major Van Bfmthuyscn, who 
Inul ('liarg(‘ ofil, liamlcsl me to trans- 

[lort and took iny receipt for it. I regarded 
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it as a trust to be employed, if necessary, in 
getting our party to the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. I am of the opinion that our 
party received from Major Van Benthuysen 
some $5,000 or $6,000, but am not fully ad- 
vised. This full sum of $1,200 was taken 
from my holsters by men of the Second Michi- 
gan Regiment when I was captured. I am 
quite sure that President Davis could not 
have carried much money about him, as he 
handed me his derringer to carry, being too 
feeble to endure its weight. 

” But there is no ground for argument with 
any man who impugns the personal integrity 
of Jefferson Davis. The charge recoils upon 
the author. For twenty years, President 
Davis has breasted a storm of obloquy and 
calumny from every quarter. Yet, to-day, he 
stands unscathed, the representative man of 
the most glorious epoch of Southern history, 
so that in all our part of the Union it is hard 
to find a man who has done his duty by his 
country who would not prefer a word of ap- 
proval from his lips to a crown of gold from 
the hand of the best of his detractors. 

" Of course, no word from me can add any- 
thing to the lustre of President Davis’s repu- 
tation in the e3’es of those whose good opin- 
ion we chieFly value. But, as I am putting 
myself on record, I must permit myself to say 
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that, having stood so near him for four years 
that no veil to his character was possible, 
even if he had wished it, he has left upon my 
mind an ineffaceable image of knightly purity, 
of public rectitude, of undeviating patriotism, 
and of moral grandeur which I shall forever 
cherish as a consolation in adversity and de- 
feat, and as a standard and ideal for myself 
and my countrymen. 

“ I am, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

" William Preston Johnston.” 

VOL. II.— 56 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE. 

In 1887 the repose of Mr, Davis’s life was 
grievously disturbed by the question of prohi- 
bition, which became a prominent issue in the 
politics of Texas. A constitutional amend- 
ment to prohibit the manufacture or the sale 
of any intoxicating liquors, including wine, ale, 
and beer, was to be submitted to popular 
vote. Scores of letters from Mr. Davis’s 
friends in Texas besought an expression of 
opinion by him. Mr. Davis declined to an- 
swer, as he had no desire to come, even in- 
directly, before the public again. Finally, 
after a most urgent letter from his life-long 
and much-beloved friend. Colonel F. R. Lub- 
bock, he consented to write a letter for publi- 
cation. 

It is as follows : 


“Beauvoir, Miss., June 20, 1887. 

“ Colonel F. R. Lubbock. 

“ My Dear Friend. . . . My reason 

for not replying was an unwillingness to en- 
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ter into a controversy in which my friends in 
Texas stood arrayed against each other. 

“ In departing from the rule heretofore ob- 
served, I trust that it will not be an unwar- 
rantable intrusion. 

“ Reared in the creed of Democracy, my 
faith in its tenets has grown with its growth, 
and I adhere to the maxim that ‘ the world is 
governed too much.’ 

“ When our fathers achieved their inde- 
pendence, the corner-stone of the govern- 
ments they constructed was individual lib- 
erty, and the social organizations they estab- 
lished were not for the surrender, but for the 
protection, of natural rights. For this, gov- 
ernments were established deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
This was not to subject themselves to the 
will of the majority, as appears from the fact 
that each community inserted in its funda- 
mental law a bill of rights to guard the in- 
alienable privileges of the individual. 

“ There was then a two-fold purpose 
in Government : protection and prevention 
against trespass by the strong ujjon the 
w'eak, the many on the few. 

“ The world had long suffered from the op- 
pressions of government under the pretext 
of ruling by divine ri<>ht, and excusing the 
invasion into private and domestic affairs on 
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the plea of paternal care for the morals and 
good order of the people, 

“ Our sires rejected all such pretensions, 
their system being : Government by the peo- 
ple for the people, and resting on the basis 
of natural inalienable rights. Upon the basis 
of these general propositions I will briefly an- 
swer the inquiry in regard to the prohibition 
amendment at issue. 

“ ‘ Be ye temperate in all things,’ was a 
wise injunction, and would apply to intoler- 
ance as well as to drunkenness. That the in- 
temperate use of intoxicating liquors is an 
evil, few, if any, would deny. 

“ That it is the root of many social disor- 
ders is conceded, but then the question 
arises, what is the appropriate remedy, and 
what the present necessity ? To destroy indi- 
vidual liberty and moral responsibility would 
be to eradicate one evil by the substitution of 
another, which it is submitted would be more 
fatal than that for which it was offered as a 
remedy. The abuse, and not the use, of stim- 
ulants, it must be confessed, is the evil to be 
remedied. Then it clearly follows that action 
should clearly be directed against the abuse 
rather than the use. If drunkenness be the 
cause of disorder and crime, why not pro- 
nounce drunkenness itself to be a crime, and 
attach to it proper and adequate penalties ? 
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If it be objected that the penalties could not be 
enforced, that is an admission that popular 
opinion would be opposed to the law ; but if 
it be true that juries could not be impanelled 
who would convict so degraded a criminal as 
a drunkard, it necessarily follows that a statu- 
tory prohibition against the sale and use of 
intoxicants would be a dead letter. 

“ The next branch of the inquiry is as to 
the present necessity. 

* “ I might appeal to men not as old as my- 
self to sustain the assertion that the convivial 
use of intoxicants, and the occurrence of 
drunkenness, had become less frequent with- 
in the last twenty years than it was before. 
The refining influences of education and 
Christianity may be credited with this result. 
Why not allow these blessed handmaidens of 
virtue and morality to continue unembarrassed 
in their civilizing work. The parties to this 
discussion in your State have no doubt 
brought forward the statistical facts in regard 
to the effect produced in other States by this 
effort to control morals by legislation, and I 
will not encumber this letter by any reference 
to those facts. 

" You hav'c already provision for local pro- 
hibition. If it has proven the wooden horse 
in which a disguised enemy to State sover- 
eignty as the guardian of individual liberty 
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was introduced, then let it be a warning that 
the progressive march would probably be 
from village to State, and from State to 
United States, 

“ A Governmental supervision and paternity, 
instead of the liberty the heroes of 1776 left 
as a legacy to their posterity. Impelled by 
the affection and gratitude I feel for the peo- 
ple of Texas, and the belief that a great ques- 
tion of American policy is involved in the is- 
sue you have before you, the silence I had 
hoped to observe has been broken. If the 
utterance shall avail anything for good, it 
will compensate me for the objurgations with 
which I shall doubtless be pursued by the 
followers of popularism of the day. 

“ I hope the many who have addressed me 
letters of inquiry on the same subject will ac- 
cept this as an answer, though somewhat 
long delayed. Faithfully yours, 

‘‘Jefferson Davis.” 

“ I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the original received by me, and now in my 
possession. “ F. R. Lubbock. 

“J>Jy23, 1887.” 

This letter, widely published, aroused the 
antagonism of the partisans of prohilntinn, 
who knew that it would proliably result, as 
later it did, in their defeat at the polls. 
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Shortly after the letter was published, it 
was announced that Mr. Davis favored a pro- 
hibition policy, because at a camp meeting he 
had worn a temperance badge and compli- 
mented one of the lady orators ! 

In a letter to Reverend W. M. Leftwich, 
dated Beauvoir, August 24, 1887, Mr. Davis 
thus disposed of this absurd electioneering 
trick : 

” Though we may disagree as to the bes't 
remedies against intemperance, we cannot 
differ as to the desirability of its suppression, 
and I would be least of all willing that you 
should attribute to me such laxity of opinion 
as would permit a change of position without 
anything to justify it. 

“ My letter to Governor Lubbock of July 
20th, I must insist, is too plain to be of differ- 
ent construction. ' Four days after it was 
written I went to the sea-shore camp ground, 
and after the morning service was invited to 
dinner, and sat next to Mrs. Chapin at the 
table. She was to lecture in the afternoon, 
and very naturally led our conversation to 
the subject of which she is a zealous advo- 
cate. Aijreeinof as we did in regard to the 
evil of intempcTance, wc differed widely as to 
the proper and practicable remedies. At the 
close of the dinner I felt tliat I had been more 
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positive in my remarks to her than was need- 
ful, considering that my antagonist was a lady. 
A friend who sat very near to us subsequent- 
ly told me that I was rather hard. I could 
only say that I did not mean to be discourte- 
ous, though anxious to be exactly understood. 
In the afternoon I listened attentively to the 
lecture ; it was an eloquent description of the 
sufferings of women and children as a conse- 
quence of the drunkenness of husbands and 
fathers. No specific remedy was proposed, 
and after she had closed her lecture and left 
the pulpit, I congratulated her on her address, 
and expressed my entire concurrence with the 
sentiments she had uttered. My letter to 
Governor Lubbock, written four days previ- 
ously, was fresh in my mind ; it conveyed my 
deliberate opinion, and I did not then, nor 
do I 710 W, see any conflict between the senti- 
ments of that letter and those which Mrs. 
Chapin had more forcibly expressed. 

" Pleased at my congratulations, she asked 
me to write my name in her book. Not 
knowing what all this might imply, I de- 
clined. She offered me the badge she wore ; 
this I declined also, because I did not know 
the creed and canons of the order, and could 
not accept its emblem — declining, however, 
with a pleasant courtesy and deference which 
is habitual with me to a lady. 
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“ She had learned from Miss Willard the 
sympathy my wife felt with the efforts of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
proposed that I should take the badge to Mrs. 
Davis. I made no objection, and she trans- 
ferred the badge she wore to the lapel of my 
coat. I wore it to my home and delivered it 
with the message to my wife, who acknowl- 
edged it in a personal letter to Mrs. Chapin, 
which she published. 

“ I saw no evil, and hoped much good, from 
the measure of local option by which public 
opinion and law would go hand in hand in a 
homogeneous group of people ; but when it 
was proposed to extend such narrow sumptu- 
ary measures as were proposed in the Texas 
amendment, and instead of a village, town, or 
magistrate’s beat, to embrace a whole State ; 
and, further, when I heard that petitions were 
in circulation for prohibiting enactments by 
the Congress of the United States, there 
loomed up a gigantic monster before which 
the liberties our fathers left us could offer but 
a vain resistance. As it is, the law and the 
Federal Administration arc bound to prefer 
Union soldiers In all selections for Federal of- 
fice. First AV(3 were to have sumptuary legisla- 
tion, dictated by the majority against us, a per- 
mammt minority in the Union ; and, to enforce 
it, domiciliary visits by strangers to our people. 
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“ You and all others who remember the 
events in the closing years of the war and 
the period of reconstruction, will require no 
words to enforce the horrors of a condition 
which should expose our people to spies, in- 
formers, and arbitrary power. The influence 
of science and religion have brought the fruit 
of increased morality, and in its train a tem- 
perance far exceeding that of any period his- 
torically recorded. Why not trust to these 
and like means for moral reform ? 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

Among the criticisms evoked by this letter 
was an address at Brookhaven, Miss., by a 
bishop of the Methodist Church South, which 
was reported by the Times- Democrat of New 
Orleans. Mr. Davis responded to this ad- 
dress in an open letter to the reverend orator, 
for which I have space for a few extracts 
only. 

“ You have expressed sorrow,” Mr. Davis 
wrote, “because I answered the inquiry of a 
friend for my opinion on a political question, 
and employed many kind and complimentary 
expressions in regard to me ; but in view of 
your persistence in unjustified assailment, 
your compliments seem like the garlands with 
which, in the olden time, a sacrificial offering 
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was decorated. Now it is my turn to grieve, 
not for you personally, but that a dignitary of 
the Methodist Church South should have left 
the pulpit and the Bible to mount the political 
rostrum and plead the higher law of prohibi- 
tion — the^ substitution of force for free will, 
moral responsibility, the obligation to do un- 
to others as we would be done by, and the 
brotherly love taught by the meek and lowly 
Jesus whom we adore. In this I see the for- 
bidden union of Church and State. My grief 
is real and relates to both. 

“ Disfranchised as I be, the love of my life 
for the Constitution and the liberties it was 
formed to secure, remains as ardent in age as 
it was in youth. ‘ The Methodist Church 
South ’ has been to me the object of admira- 
tion and grateful affection, because of its fidel- 
ity to principle despite the pressure of wealth 
and power, by the good of its underpaid min- 
isters, who have gone along the higliways to 
penetrate unfrequented regions, and there 
‘ preach the gos[)cl to the poor.’ Often has 
my memory recalled the prophetic A’ision of 
Bishop Marvin. Will it be fulfilled by intro- 
ducing [)olitics into the organization of the 
Church he nobly illustrated? 

“ Fanaticism looks through a reversed tel- 
escope, minimi/ing everything save its spe- 
cial object. What though one should point a 
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prohibitionist to the civilizing, harmonizing, 
peace- securing, comfort-giving effects of com- 
merce among the nations ? If he thought it 
interfered with his peculiar ‘ ism,’ would he 
not probably answer by irrelevant catch- 
words ? The time was when sumptuary laws 
embraced what should be worn and eaten. 
If we begin the march of retrogression, where 
will it stop ? If, as already proposed, there 
should be Federal laws to enforce the prohi- 
bition policy, your recollection of war and re- 
construction days should enable you to antici- 
pate the doings of an army of spies, inform- 
ers, and deputy-marshals making domiciliary 
visits to insure the observance of the law. 
The moral decay which would inevitably re- 
sult from such a condition, needs no portrayal. 
To me it seems the plain duty of every citi- 
zen who loves the liberty our sires bequeathed 
to us, to check the scheme before it acquires 
dangerous proportions. I hold it to be one of 
the natural rights of man to do as he pleases 
with his own, provided he inflicts no injury on 
another. To protect the use and prevent the 
abuse of that right is the necessity of social ex- 
istence; to give adequate power, and yet effi- 
ciently to guard against the perver.^-ions of the 
grant, is the problem which the wisdom of ages 
has but partially solved. I lence the maxim, 
‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ 
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“ There are surely better remedies for of- 
fence against the peace and good order of so- 
ciety than such a departure from our principles 
of constitutional liberty and community inde- 
pendence as would be Federal legislation to 
enforce a sumptuary policy. Father Mathew 
found reason and moral suasion such potent 
factors that his good work was not of a day, 
but lives after him in some who took the 
pledge, and others who have joined the tem- 
perance societies. These and other causes 
have so acted upon public opinion and social 
habits, as to give the prohibition movement 
the possibilities it now has, and could not have 
enjoyed in the not remote past. Why not 
trust to religion and education, to refinement 
and science, aided by the laws which have 
had the sanction of experience, to prevent the 
formation of habits of intemperance, rather 
than, at the sacrifice of personal liberty and 
moral responsibility, to undertake by coercive 
means the reformation of the drunkard ? The 
former may be prcachable ; the latter, by such 
methods, is hopeless. 

“ In the letter to Governor Lubbock, I ad- 
mitted intemperance to be a great evil ; but 
is it the only one that afflicts society and calls 
for more active remedies ? The opium habit 
is reported by statistics to be increasing, and, 
sad to relate, that its greatest ravages are 
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among the gentler and finer sex. Laws ex- 
ist, but fail to prevent the abuse. In this, 
prohibition does not prohibit. Are there not 
other means ? Is there no Peter to preach a 
crusade for the redemption of woman, the 
mother of Jesus ? of woman, the last at the 
cross, and first at the sepulchre ? of woman, 
the consoling friend in the hospitals, the lead- 
er in all the charities ? Is there no St. George 
to stay the hydra that is poisoning the salt of 
the earth ? I do not deprecate the effort to 
abate the evil of intemperance, but here is an 
evil more deleterious to mind and body, and 
why, it is asked, is the field unoccupied to 
which humanity and manhood are both call- 
ing for laborers ? 

“ Atheism reviles, and free thought, namely 
want of thought, denies the truth of revelation, 
and in the broad day scoffs at the plan of sal- 
vation. The month in which you made your 
address is reputed to have had an exception- 
ally large number of assassinations. The 
newspapers have many notices of burglaries, 
robberies, rapes, and infanticides. Divorces 
are shamefully frequent. The war between 
labor and capital gives cause for gravest ap- 
prehensions. The colossal wealth of the few 
grows in geometrical proportions, while the 
toiling millions plod on their weary way. 
Are all these and other evils, crimes, and mis- 
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fortunes not enumerated due to one cause, or 
is the one idea a universal absorbent ? ” 

As these excerpts clearly convey Mr. Da- 
vis’s view of the issue involved, it does not 
, seem necessary to give any further account of 
the controversy. It ended in the complete 
overthrow of the prohibitory movement in 
Texas, but the disturbance created by the 
abuse of him impaired his health, now quite 
feeble, and grieved him greatly. The Metho- 
dist bishop, followed by many of his clergy, 
attacked him, and some of them made him 
the theme of sermons. As he always ad- 
mired the Methodists and worshipped with 
them when not at his own church, this added 
to his annoyance, not for the sake of the in- 
dividuals who made the attack, but for the 
body of pious people before whom he felt 
himself wantonly misrepresented. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THF EAST INDIA FLEET 

Of course, in the long years after the war, 
there were many recitations of Mr Davis’s 
shortcomings, given by one or other of those 
who thought a mistake had been made when 
he was asked to preside over the Confederate 
States. One of these is his alleged failure to 
purchase the E I fleet, which was revamped 
in 1889 and given to the journals of the day. 

Judge Roman, in his book entitled “ Mili- 
taiy Operations of General Beauregard,” 
states that : 

“ While j'ourneying from Charleston to 
Montgomery, General Beauregard met Mr. 
W L. Trenholm, whose fathei, George A. 
Trenholm, was a partner in the great firm of 
John Frazer & Co , of Charleston and Liver- 
pool This gentleman, as he infoimed Gen- 
eral Beauregard, was the bearer of impoi tant 
propositions from the English branch ot thcr 
house to the Confederate Govei nmcnt, for the 
purchase of ten large and powerful steameis, 
just built in England for the East Indian 
Company, which, no longer needing them. 
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■was desirous of finding a purchaser; the 
ships -were to be properly manned and fitted 
out, and sent to the Confederate States, 
thence to export enough cotton to pay for 
them, and as much more as should be requir- 
ed to provide for the armament and equip- 
ment of our forces. Such a plan, it was 
thought by the Frazer house, could easily be 
carried out. The United States Government 
would require time to collect and rendezvous 
its fleet, the inadequacy of which was well 
known ; and no fear need, therefore, be en- 
tertained of its ability, at that time, to enforce 
a blockade of the Southern ports ; an effective 
blockade could be prevented. After a certain 
number of voyages with large cargoes of cot- 
ton, for the purposes already mentioned, 
these steamers might be converted into 
cruisej's, and employed to impede and destroy 
Northern commerce.” 

General Beauregard, thoroughly impressed 
with the incalculable benefits to be derived 
from the adoption of such a project, promised 
Mr. Trcnhohn to use his utmost endeavors in 
furtherance of the measures that gentleman 
was sent to advocate. In a letter to General 
Beauregard, dated Charleston, September iS, 
1878, Mr. Trenholm .says: “This 1 remem- 
ber well, that you warmly supported the pro- 
position, and used your influence in aid of its 

Vou 11.-57 
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being brought before the Cabinet, which was 
accomplished.” But neither General Beaure- 
gard’s earnest advice, nor the strong and co- 
gent reasons given by Mr. Trenholm were of 
any avail. The Confederate Government, un- 
der the erroneous belief that the war would 
be a short one, declined entertaining the pro- 
posals made to it. “No discussion took 
place in my presence,” says Mr. Trenholm, in 
the letter already alluded to, “ but from ques- 
tions put to me, I have always been under the 
impression that few, if any, of those present ” 
(meaning the President and members of the 
Cabinet) “realized at all the scope and im- 
portance of the measures laid before them.” 
Thus was closed upon the Confederacy a 
door — then wide-open — through which might 
have entered that material assistance, those 
sinews of war, the want of which all the hero- 
ism of our troops and the endurance and 
self-sacrifice of our people could not rem- 
edy. 

The New York Sun of November 17, 1878, 
contained what purported to be an interview 
with General Beauregard, in which he said 
he had gone with a messenger of Messrs. 
Frazer & Co. to the Confederate Secretary of 
War, and urged him to buy the fleet. 

Mr. W. L. Trenholm wrote to Mr. Davis 
December iS, 1878, of the alleged proposi- 
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tion made to the Confederate Government by 
Mr. Trenholm. 


Mr. Davis s Answer. 

"One should speak with diffidence of 
events which passed seventeen years ago, and 
hence I should have preferred not being ap- 
pealed to for my recollection of this matter. 

“ The first application was made to me in 
February last. I enclose my reply to that 
(copy) and also copy of my letter to General 
Beauregard of September 18th. These let- 
ters have been read by Mr. Memminger, and 
he tells me that only one matter was brought 
before the Cabinet, viz., the proposition to 
subsidize steamers, to keep open communica- 
tion with the West Indies. 

" Since the interview w'ith Mr. Memmin- 
ger, I have taxed my memory to recall what 
passed, and it seems to me that, whether 
it was before the Cabinet or not, the other 
proposal, viz., to purchase certain steamers, 
was spoken (.)f at the cabinet meeting at which 
I was present by invitation. I think I remem- 
ber someone, possiblyil was General Toombs, 
making a remark tliat showed that he had 
confusetl the two measures altogether, and 
tliought the proposilion was for the Govern- 
ment to l^uy the steamers, and then subsidize 
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a company to manage them, or something of 
that sort. 

“ This is a vague and indistinct recollection, 
however, and I merely mention it because 
the same incidents may have made an im- 
pression upon the others. 

“As well as I can remember, I spoke in 
favor of both measures. Mr. Memminger 
thinks otherwise, but subsequent effort has 
failed to elicit any other recollections on my 
part. 

“ Application having been made to others 
who were in a position to know all the cir- 
cumstances of the alleged proposal to buy the 
fleet, so positively asserted by J udge Roman, 
the following answers were received. All 
show that their recollections are also ‘ vague 
and indistinct,’ of events of such great impor- 
tance that, had they been accomplished, the 
‘ door,’ as Roman says, ‘ would not have been 
closed upon the Confederacy, through which 
might have entered those sinews of war, the 
want of which proved fatal to the cause.’ 

“ Honorable L. P. Walker, ex-Confederate 
Secretary of War, wrote : 

“ ‘ I have read the article in the New York 
Suji which you enclosed me in your letter to 
me of the second instant. I do not remember 
the interview with me mentioned by General 
Beauregard, nor that any proposition was 
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submitted to the Confederate Government for 
the sale to it of any steamers of the character 
stated here. If any such proposition was 
made, it has passed from my recollection.’ 

“ To a like inquiry, addressed to Mr. Mem- 
minger, ex-Secretary of the Confederate 
Treasury, he replied on November 27, 1878. 


‘“Chasieston, S. C.,' November 27, 1878. 

“ ‘ Honorable Jefferson Davis, 

“ Beauvoir, Miss. 

“ ‘ My Dear Sir: I have no recollection of 
having heard of .the proposition referred to by 
General Beauregard. I remember my having 
written to Mr. Trenholm, one of the firm of 
Jno. Frazer & Co., to come on to Montgom- 
ery to present the advantages of establishing 
a depot for cotton and munitions of war at 
Bermuda, and some station in the West In- 
dies, and that he came on and appeared be- 
fore the Cabinet, warmly advocated this plan, 
and that it met with my cordial approval ; but 
it was not approved by the Cabinet. 

“ ' I remember nothing of any proposal to 
purchase the steamers of the India Company, 
Mr. William Trenholm remembers his ap- 
pearance before the Cabinet in behalf of the 
scheme above mentioned. His address was 
confined to that scheme, but he says he made 
the proposition to the Secretary of War and 
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to Mr. Mallory, the Secretary of the Navy, to 
purchase the steamers of the Oriental Com- 
pany, but that they had many grounds of ob- 
jection to the purchase, such as the great 
draught of water, which would prevent their 
entering Southern ports, their construction of 
iron, and the want of money. He has no rec- 
ollection of ever having spoken to me or you 
on the subject, nor did it enter into the state- 
ment made before the Cabinet ; and as to my- 
self, I have no recollection of having been 
consulted by either Mr. Mallory or the Secre- 
tary of War. 

“ ‘ Very truly yours, 

" ‘ C. G. Memminger.’ ” 

In a letter to Captain Bullock, C. S. N., 
written by Mr. Charles K. Prioleau, senior 
partner in the Liverpool firm of Frazer, Tren- 
holm & Co., and dated Burges, June 21, 1884, 
he says : 


“. . . . As regards the ten steamers, 
I thought you knew about them. They are 
a part of the East India Company’s fleet, the 
Golden Fleece, Jason, Hydaspcs, etc. ; they 
were offered to me at the beginning of the 
war, before you came over, and before the 
Queen’s proclamation. My idea was that, if 
they could have been armed and got out, they 
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would have swept away every vestige of a 
Federal blockader then upon the water. 
Frazer, Trenholm & Co. had not then been 
appointed agents of the Government, and I 
did not offer these vessels to the Government, 
but I mentioned them in a private letter to 
Mr. G. A. Trenholm, leaving it to his discre- 
tion to put it before them. 

“ As a matter of fact, I never got any reply 
to this letter, and never knew that the ships 
had even been proposed to the Government 
till long after the war. No further inquiries 
were ever made me concerning them from any 
quarter. About nine or ten years (or per- 
haps not quite so much) ago. General Beau- 
regard wrote me, saying that he was engaged 
upon his history, that he had heard about 
these steamers through William Trenholm, 
who had referred him to me for the particu- 
lars, and asked me if I would give him a 
■statement, and allow him to mention my 
name as to my part of the transaction; to 
wliich I willingly consented, and gave him 
juit the facts stated above. Of course,! know 
no7o that the enlerprisc would have beett im- 
possible, but \\c‘ did not know anything for 
certain then ; and any opinion of mine would 
hv\e been that of a layman, and on its face 
valuc'less ; thc-refore, when I heard no more 
I naturally concluded cither that Mr. Tren- 
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holm had not thought it worth while to pro- 
pose the undertaking, or that the Government 
had been advised against it by their compe- 
tent officers ; and there is no doubt now that 
they were quite right not to risk so large a sum 
of money on so doubtful an enterprise, even if 
they could readily have raised it. It is, how- 
ever, a little strange that, if the Government 
knew of these ships at the time you left, they 
did not instruct you to look at them. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that they were 
never offered to the Government at all, but 
William Trenholm knew of them from having 
access to his father's correspondence. . . . 

“Very truly.” * 

With this letter I dismiss the charge of 
criminal neglect or supine disregard, on the 
part of the President and his cabinet, of favor- 
able opportunity or of our danger, as " vague 
and indefinite.” 

The pain inflicted on Mr. Davis in his old 
age and weak health by arraignments made 
against him by his own people, was relieved 
very much when he received an expression of 
regard from either North or South. He was 
gratified to learn, by a letter from a friend in 
Maine, his name had not, as he had been in- 
formed, been expunged from the honorary 


* North American Review, October, 1889. 
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membership of Bowdoin College, in Maine. 
He appreciated gratefully the action of the 
officers of the college, and answered their 
kind letter only a few months before his 
death. He was also much pleased at being 
made a member of the Kappa Sigma Society, 
which was done in a particularly handsome 
manner. It was the society of which our son 
was a much-lamented and beloved brother. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

GENERAL RANSOM’S REMINISCENCES OF MR. DAVIS. 

General Robert Ransom was invited to 
send a reminiscence of my husband, who ad- 
mired him as a soldier and trusted him as a 
friend, and he responded as follows : 

“ On July 5, 1856, I first met Mr. Davis. 
He was then Secretary of War, and I a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry visiting Washington for 
the purpose of marrying my first wife, a 
young lady resident in that city and an inti- 
mate friend of Secretary and Mrs. Davis. 
I had been in the city a few days and had 
not paid my respects to the Secretary of 
War. On the evening of the 5th, the Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Davis held a reception, and I 
presented myself, and was, with the other 
company, received with the elegance and 
grace which characterized the host and host- 
ess ; but the Secretary remarked, with an air 
of playful reproof, 'Young gentleman, I ex- 
pected to have seen you before.’ Turning to 
Mrs. Davis, I said : ‘ Madam, do you think 
even the Secretary of War has a right to 
more than one visit from a young fellow on 
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leave of absence, who is here to marry his 
sweetheart day after to-morrow, when she 
and I both hope to see you and receive your 
congratulations ? ’ He instantly replied : ‘ Go 
to your sweetheart and tell her, with my love, 
I am her friend and shall be to her husband, 
if he be worthy of so noble a woman.’ To 
the day of his death he was true to the volun- 
tary promise made upon the eve of my mar- 
riage, more than thirty years before. One 
among innumerable instances of tenacious 
memory and inviolable good faith shown 
throutifh a life as full of extreme vicissitude as 
falls to the lot of man. 

“ During the exciting period of ‘ Kansas 
Troubles,’ in the autumn of 1856 , 1 was again 
in Washington, and happened to be in com- 
pany with Mr. Davis and other prominent 
men at a social gathering. The subject of 
the dispersion by Colonel E. V. Sumner, of 
the lurst Cavalry, of the ‘Topeka Legisla- 
ture,’ was broached, and Sumner was criti- 
cisetl by someone; for not taking some of his 
officers with liini into the hall where it had 
assembled, as that fact had been noticed by 
the- press of the country. I was with Colonel 
Sumner that d.iy, July 4, 1856, at Topeka, 
and was his adjutant. I was asked by one of 
the' persons present as to the correctness of 
the statement regarding Sumner s going alone 
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into the hall, and I substantiated the fact. Mr. 
Davis, in answer to some adverse criticism 
upon Sumner, promptly replied : ‘ Brave and 
honest men are not suspicious, and Edwin 
Sumner is as brave as Caesar and honest as 
Cato.’ This illustrates Mr. Davis’s fidelity to 
truth and justice, regardless of sectional birth 
or habitation. All knew Sumner was from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Davis appointed him 
senior colonel of the four new regiments 
which were added to the army in March, 
1855. 

“ Upon reaching Richmond, in the summer 
of 1861, after resigning the commission I 
held in the army, I delivered to President 
Davis a message from a young officer whom 
I had left upon the frontier. The young of- 
ficer claimed Kentucky as his home. The 
message was to the effect that, if Mr. Davis 
would ask him to join the Confederacy, and 
give him high rank in the army, he, the young 
officer, would promptly repair to Richmond. 
Mr. Davis’s response to me was prompt and 
emphatic, and to the effect : ‘ I know the 
young man well, and have long been his and 
his family’s friend. If his State join the Con- 
federacy, he will surely follow her fortunes ; 
if he voluntarily casts his lot with the Southern 
Confederacy, he shall have the recognition his 
character and ability deserve ; but I shall not 
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make the least overture to him, as he ought 
to know from direct messages which I am 
aware he must have received from me.’ The 
young man remained in the- Federal army, 
but won no particular distinction. Mr. Davis 
has been traduced as a teacher of treason; 
this incident proves how far above the traitor 
he was by nature and arts. 

“ In October, i86i, I carried to Richmond 
the first full regiment of cavalry, the First 
North Carolina, which had reached that city. 
We were there a few days, and the regiment 
was reviewed by the President. It numbered 
about eight hundred present, was admirably 
mounted, and, for our facilities, well equipped. 
The appearance and drill were more than 
creditable for cavalry not three months in the 
ranks, and the President, at the close of the 
review, accompanied by Colonel Chilton and 
some other gentlemen, advanced to me, and 
after congratulations and compliments, said in 
words nearly as follows : ‘ If we had had this 
regiment at Manassas, Washington would 
have been ours.’ It is well known that the 
Confederate army, at the battle of the first 
Manassas, was without cavalry, excepting an 
irregular company or two. Colonel Chilton 
afterward spoke of the remark of the Presi- 
dent, as demonstrating the fact that Mr. Da- 
vis realized the demoralization which pos- 
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sessed the Federal army on the evening of 
the battle of the first Manassas. . . . 

“ In April, 1864, I was called from East Ten- 
nessee to Richmond by telegram, ‘ for other 
and distant service,’ but a day or two after 
my arrival at Richmond was assigned to the 
command of the city and its outer defences, 
extending as far as Petersburg. It is needless 
to give the reasons for this change in the pur- 
poses of the President. For the next two 
months, hardly any forty-eight hours passed 
that I did not meet the President by appoint- 
ment at his office or at his home ; and often 
night and day, when upon the outer lines 
among and commanding troops Mr. Davis 
came to me to confer and always to encourage. 
It would run beyond the limit of my purpose, 
were I to detail all that memory and memor- 
anda now supply of those many interviews ; 
but that the world may know both the private 
life and public character of this singularly il- 
lustrious man, I shall narrate circumstantially 
some events that cannot fail to instruct and 
interest those who owm truth. . . . 

“The day after the combat at Yellow Tav- 
ern, near Richmond, when Stuart met Sher 
idan and received his mortal wound, I had hur- 
ried from the vicinity of Drury’s Bluff to the 
defensive lines north of Richmond with t^v() 
small brigades of infantry, and by sunrise, or 
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before, confronted Sheridan, who had dis- 
persed our cavalry. It was an hour to try 
every Confederate present. Mr. Davis was 
upon the field. No one could realize the sit- 
uation more clearly than he. He never ap- 
peared to greater advantage. Calm, self-con- 
tained, cheerful, hopeful, determined, he was 
an inspiration to every soul who saw him. 
He did not once interfere, suggest, or order 
anything, but he was then demonstrating his 
readiness, and I have often thought his pur- 
pose, to assume control should the desperate 
moment arrive. He was kind enough to thank 
me then, and many times subsequently to re- 
fer most flatteringly to me for the operations 
of that day, and my service before Richmond 
during the spring and early summer of 1864. 

“ There was no individual who was more 
familiar with the topography of Richmond and 
its vicinity than Mr. Davis. He had made 
himself acquainted with every road and by- 
path, and witli the streams and farms for 
twenty miles around. Fond of horseback ex- 
ercise, he rode often and frequently late into 
the night. Sometimes till sunrise or later the 
next morning in going over the lines and get- 
ting personal knowledge of localities and facts 
which might [irove useful. 

“ I nmall very vividly the last visit he made 
me upon such an occasion. It was on the night 
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of June II, 1864. I lay in bivouac a few 
hundred yards from Bottom’s Bridge, over 
the Chickahominy, east of Richmond. Grant 
was then moving down the east bank of that 
stream for the purpose of making connection 
with Butler across the James. About two or 
three o’clock in the morning, I felt a light 
hand on my shoulder as I lay asleep with my 
head on my saddle, and started to rise. I re- 
cognized the voice of the President, in a low 
tone. ‘ Do not rise,’ said he. ‘ I know you 
have but just fallen asleep, I give you an 
early call. Grant will not attempt to cross 
here, he is planning to do so below ; to-day 
you will be relieved here. I have to send you 
with Early to meet Hunter, who is devastating 
the valley. Your task will be hard to organ- 
ize the wild cavalry which has just been de- 
feated at Rock Fish Gap, and that good sol- 
dier, but unhappy man, “Grumble Jones,” 
killed. Make your arrangements. You will 
get the order to-day.’ 

“ Mr. Davis was a very hospitable man, and 
his home was a charming resort to those who 
could appreciate the simple and unpretentious 
cordiality which marked every member of his 
family. Often I partook of that hospitality 
while he was a resident of Richmond, and 
since his return from Europe. The same 
urbanity and gentleness prevailed at his home, 
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whether as President, Cabinet officer, in 
wealth or power, or as the private citizen 
having the burden of a nation’s woes. That 
the world may learn it from the pen of one 
who has experienced his kindness under al- 
most all circumstances, I take the liberty to 
invade the privacy of his home on the occa- 
sion of my last meal at his table while he was 
President of the Confederacy. In the fall 
of 1864, I was ordered to the command of 
Charleston and vicinity, and received my or- 
ders in Richmond. The President asked me 
to breakfast. I went to a somewhat late one, 
and found that I and a lady guest had to en- 
tertain ourselves for a few minutes waiting 
for the host, who had not retired, as Mrs. 
Davis told me, until sunrise. Soon Mrs. 
Davis led the way to the breakfast-room, seat- 
ing me by her, while Mr. Davis placed the 
lady at his right. The grace was said as 
usual. Our breakfast was simple in the ex- 
treme, and there was anything but profusion. 
Mrs. Davis poured some hot Rio coffee, Java 
and Mocha were then only known from mem- 
ory. Mr. Davis had before him a dish of 
rather fat bacon, cut very thin and fried crisp. 
The neat man-servant handed cold baker’s 
bread, and brought in corn batter cakes, while 
a very small i)late of butter, the gift of a lady 
friend, graced the centre of the table. Such 

VOL. It.— 58 
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was the breakfast of the President of the Con- 
federacy. He possibly might have fared some- 
what more sumptuously, for he was the recip- 
ient of some things from friends, but whatever 
of such supplies was received, or which he 
could procure, was sent to the soldiers in hos- 
pitals, whose needs he too well knew and never 
forgot. Mr. Davis could not have lived upon 
luxuries or enjoyed abundance when he knew 
his countrymen, standing as living walls be- 
tween his home and a powerful enemy, were 
less well provided than himself. 

“ In personal appearance and traits he was 
very attractive. His figure was erect and 
graceful, though spare ; his carriage easy, 
alert, and dignified ; his voice singularly clear 
and gentle. He was very approachable. So 
many pictures of his features are preserved 
that they need no description. His faculties 
of observation, naturally very fine, were high- 
ly cultivated. He was an excellent swords- 
man. His success as a planter showed his 
practical capacity in ordinary matters. He 
was fond of domestic animals, and few men 
were better judges of all classes of them. 
He believed in the thorough-bred in a horse, 
thoi^h I do not know that he ever raised 
them to any extent. With the forest trees of 
the various regions of our country he was 
well acquainted, and was, perhaps, the equal 
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of John Randolph as a geographer of his own 
country. Mr. Davis had not only read of the 
arts and sciences, of trades and commerce, 
and all that pertains to them, but was so con- 
versant with such subjects that he was at 
home among experts in all branches. He 
must have been for the greater part of his 
life a hard student, and I think contracted the 
habit of ‘ burning midnight oil,’ for he was a 
late riser. His memory was nearly infallible. 
A person whom he had met casually he could 
call by name years after, and convince the 
party he knew him by recalling instantly 
some incident of the meeting. He was a de- 
vout man, modest and humble in his relations 
to his Maker, without a tinge of the Pharisee. 

“ At his table he ‘ said grace,’ or ‘ asked a 
blessing,’ first seating himself, and then with 
bowed head, in silence making the invocation. 
When he lived in Memphis, I sometimes met 
at Mr. Davis’s residence the venerable and 
Reverend Dr. Wheat, between whom and 
Mr. Davis there existed the sweetest rela- 
tions. As together, on one occasion, we left 
his residence, Dr. Wheat said to me, ‘ If that 
man were a member of the Romish Church, 
he would be canonized as a saint, and his suf- 
ferinofs for our and the South’s sake should 

o ^ 

forever enshrine him in our hearts as our vi- 
carious sacrifice/ 
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" Of the relations which he established in 
his family in the position of husband and fa- 
ther, I am incompetent to write in the lan- 
guage befitting the parties concerned. Eulo- 
gy would be exhausted without exaggerating 
what seemed to the friend and guest the per- 
fection of domestic existence. Knightly chiv- 
alry marked the tenderest attentions to wife 
and daughters, while with his sons he was a 
loving mentor and wise companion. An in- 
cident I witnessed will illustrate more than 
one characteristic. During one of my sev- 
eral visits to Memphis, when I was always a 
guest for longer or shorter periods, I was 
at dinner with the family. Just after being 
seated, and I think other company was pres- 
ent, an unusual commotion was heard in the 
passage leading to the dining-room, and 
almost instantly in rushed the bright, fair- 
haired Willie, his youngest son, a lad of eight 
or ten years, followed by half a dozen or 
more about his size and age, whom Willie had 
brought in to dinner. He rapidly told of some 
gardening or other work he had in hand, and 
which he wished finished at a certain time, 
and not being able to accomplish it so soon 
himself, he had gone into the streets and 
gathering his very promiscuous party of labor- 
ers, completed the task voluntarily assumed, 
and now wanted dinner for his co-workers. 
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I could easily discern the feelings of the 
father ; with great cheerfulness and an expres- 
sion of pride and satisfaction, Mr. Davis aided 
in preparing for his fine boy’s guests, and 
with delicate tact and discriminating conver- 
sation soon had each little fellow as comfort- 
able and unembarrassed as if on a picnic. 
The son had inherited from his parents high 
qualities and capacity, thus early indicated. 
The grave soon closed over the sons of the 
great father. To attempt to draw the veil 
from sacred griefs becomes not one who felt 
the agony such losses entailed, and who 
mourns the death of our South’s greatest 
hero, and has wept with the sorrow of a be- 
reaved son that the truest friend, the bravest 
soldier, the knightliest gentleman, and hum- 
blest Christian of our land no longer lives, the 
exemplar of all that makes men noble.” 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

MR. DAVIS’S CHARACTERISTICS. 

Like most people of keen perceptions, in- 
cisive wit, and high ideal standards, Mr. Da- 
vis was inclined to satire, and in his younger 
days indulged this propensity, never cruelly, 
but often to his own injury. His sense of the 
ludicrous was intense, his powers of obser- 
vation were close, and his memory was phe- 
nomenal. He seldom forgot a face, name, or 
circumstance. If he travelled over a country 
once, he knew the topography of that part 
which he traversed, the trees that indicated 
the character of the soil, noted the grasses 
indigenous there, observed the kinds of do- 
mestic stock preferred, the general charac- 
teristics of the people, their occupations, their 
sources of wealth, and even their means of 
water-supply. With a mind ever alert and 
discriminating, he took to himself, never to 
be relinquished, all that nature and art spread 
out before him. 

Always delicately soignd in his own person, 
he observed the lack of neatness in others, and 
was prone to see in it an indication of mental 
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characteristics. Once when describing a poor 
man who came to him for a loan, he said, “ He 
was miserably poor, but his threadbare coat 
was brushed and his copperas linsey trou- 
sers and his horny hands were clean, so I 
gave him the money.” Mr. Davis observed 
the dress of ladies very closely, but could not 
describe one which displeased him except by 
saying, “ It was very high-colored, outsetting, 
and full of tags, and you could see her afar 
off,” by which he meant there were flying rib- 
bons, and she had a “loud” expression. 

There were few more shrewd judges of 
character than he, but he was apt to be misled 
by some of the qualities he admired and infer 
the rest, and was thus sometimes mistaken in 
his judgment. He was himself so consistent 
that he could not understand the incongruities 
of others. If he found a man sincere in one 
thing, or the opposite, it was impossible for 
him to believe that, swayed by a powerful mo- 
tive, the reverse action could be adopted with- 
out all he attributed to him being forfeited ; 
consecpiently, after every defection of a friend 
he suffered keenly. Faithful in his lightest 
profession of regard, and retentive of his 
fricndshi[)s, lie was deeply wounded by the du- 
plicity of those he had trusted— not expressed- 
ly hitter, for pride and reticence, both of which 

were unusually developed in him, prevented his 
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asking for sympathy by showing his wound — 
but some keen satire, or general reflection 
upon the faithlessness of men, would attest 
his discovery, or the remark, “All men are 
not built like martyrs,” would show his con- 
tempt. 

He noticed every shade of expression that 
passed athwart the faces of those with whom 
he held intercourse. Once, when a general 
came to him to set forth his superior officer’s 
mistakes, and ended his long story with, " It 
is only a matter of patriotic interest, of course 
there is nothing personal to me involved,” 
he was bowed out civilly and Mr. Davis said : 

“ He came to ask for General 's place.” 

On my expressing astonishment, he laughed 
and answered, “ I do not mean that he said so, 
only he seemed to be too full of expedients to 
gain a victory, and to suffer too much over the 
General’s neglect of his opportunities.” In a 
few days a newspaper contained the criticism 
Mr. Davis had listened to, with a suggestion 
of the name of the critic to fill the place not 
likely to be vacant. 

No young man ever came to him with a 
tale of injustice, or sorrowful experience, 
without finding a sympathetic listener and, 
while he had the means, a liberal contributor 
to necessities which had been implied or 
stated. 
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It was a rule of his house that no one 
should be turned away hungry, however un- 
deserving or unattractive. A child’s cry of 
pain would make him quiver from head to foot 
A tear on the cheek of one in his house, or a 
downcast look, caused him to inquire into the 
trouble, and sometimes his attempts to do 
justice were embarrassing enough. 

On the following page will be found the 
back of a letter asking for assistance, the en- 
dorsement on which he never expected to 
meet any eye but his own. 

Sometimes, when he was reading his mail I 
heard a groan and a muttered exclamation, 
“ Poor creature, and my hands are tied !” It 
was always some appeal for help over which 
he was distressing himself. 

He was excitable, but not petulant, easily 
persuaded where to yield did not involve a 
principle, and was more stern toward himself 
than to any other. His methods of showing 
sympathy were sometimes eccentric. Once 
in the street, a gentleman beggar asked him 
for the twentieth time for twenty-five cents. 
1 Ic took his arm and walked a square, remon- 
stratincr in this wise : “ It mortifies me to see 
you lowi'red in thi:> way. I will give you five 
dollars, and you can let me off with twenty 
applications, and feel more comfortable.” 

To his family he was niggardly in nothing. 
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y to the pleasures of luxury, he 
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denied himself all that our love permitted him 
to relinquish. He rarely made known a per- 
sonal want. 

His piety was of the kind that vaunts not 
itself, but was the rule of his life. He forbore 
with those beneath him until patience ceased 
to be a virtue ; but with his equals he asserted 
and enforced his rights. He was extremely 
reticent, always saying less than he thought, 
but was careful to convey the exact truth in 
the little he expressed. He was courteous 
in the extreme to everyone, and his servants 
used commonly to express their appreciation of 
this by saying he was “a very fine gentleman.” 

In portraying the character of Mr. Davis 
it is difficult to place a just estimate upon his 
noble qualities without appearing rather as a 
panegyrist than a witness. 

Forty-three years of intimate companion- 
ship, from the beginning of his political career 
until the end, left me with the profoundest 
respect for his unswerving mental and moral 
integrity, his stanch adherence to principle, 
his self-immolating devotion to duty, his calm, 
invincible courage, his wide sympathy with 
mankind, and his unfeigned reverence for his 

Creator. _ . 

In the greatest effort of his life, Mr. Davis 
failed from the predominance of some of these 
noble qualities. 
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Mrs. Mary A. Greer, of Mississippi, ex- 
plained the causes of his failure in the follow- 
ing noble lines : 

He failed because he was so great ; his duty 
Lay in Presidency, not Dictatorship. 

And he was one that would not enter Paradise 
By treachery, fraud, and usurpation. 

He held his lightest promise as a sacred thing, 

How much more his oath of office sworn. 

The law had circumocribed and set his bounds. 

The law he’d sworn to keep he would not break. 

He had within him strength to cope with all 
The fearful issues of the time, the stern volition, 
Steadfast purpose, and the ceaseless watch ; 

Strength to gather up the scattered slender means, 
To bind, to weld, to rivet firm in one, 

And name the force so formed success. 

All this within him lay, but power to do 
This was withheld, and power not freely 
Given he scorned to rudely seize. 

Patient sorrowing, much enduring soul, 

God strengthen thee ; in all his strength, 

Christ comfort thee ; in all his love, 

Angels tend thee ; in all thy ways 
Nobly thou hast wrought and overcome.” 

His foresight showed him the risks of se- 
cession, and his sincerity bade him proclaim 
them, while his courage urged him to attempt 
resistance to wrong against the world in arms, 
and his piety held out the hope that God 
would miraculously shield us. He cheerfully 
resigned everything and asserted a principle 
which, however it may now be derided, he 
knew was vital to the liberties of mankind. 
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No man doubted then that his election to 
the office of President of the United States 
would be the swift reward of his proving rec- 
reant to the interests of his own people ; but 
he sacrificed the labors and ambitions of his 
life to the maintenance of his faith. His fam- 
ily who survive him were engulfed in the com- 
mon disaster and utter ruin, but are proud of 
his record, and hopefully await the verdict of 
posterity. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 


THE END OF A NOBLE LIFE, AND A NATION’S SOR- 
ROW OVER ITS LOSS. 

Mr. Davis’s apparent feebleness had been 
accompanied by enough increase in weight to 
encourage my hopes of his health improving. 
He never stooped, but retained his fine sol- 
dierly carriage, and always walked with a 
light, firm step, and with apparent ease ; his 
voice was sweet and sonorous as ever. A 
slight deafness was the only evidence of age. 
His eyes became so strong he frequently read 
without glasses. His mind was wonderfully 
alert, and he read and enjoyed newspapers, 
reviews, poetry, and fiction, and remembered 
what he read to a wonderful degree. He 
talked about the topics of the day with the 
fresh sympathy of a young man, and made 
many witty and wise comments upon them. 
He had an immense correspondence, the an- 
swers to which he dictated to me, and seemed, 
except on a few occasions, not to feel the la- 
bor. 

He was always ready to hear any jest or 
story that was told him, or to offer sympathy 
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to those who needed it. His neighbors loved 
him, and he enjoyed greatly their visits. One 
of them especially, Major William H. Morgan, 
used to come and talk over the war and the 
news of the day, and Mr. Davis never tired 
of his society. 

One anxiety, however, preyed upon him 
dreadfully, and this was his first debt. He 
had never owed one he could not pay on de- 
mand, and was sixty-five years old before he 
had a law-suit. He was a strict economist in 
his own person, though lavish to his family — 
never refusing us anything for which he 
thought he could pay. 

Two successive overflows of our plantation 
on the Mississippi had plunged him deeply in 
debt to his commission merchant, Mr. J. U. 
Payne, a man inestimably dear to my hus- 
band, and one whose nobility of soul had pre- 
vented him from distressing his friend either 
to give him security or payment. This gen- 
erous consideration for hlr. Davis only en- 
hanced his desire to pay the debt. Our good 
son in-law’s health did not permit him to re- 
main in a malarial country without imminent 
risk, so that we could not avail ourselves of 
his willingness to serve us, or of his powerful 
aid to extricate the estate from debt, and 
God had taken to himself all our sons and 
all my brothers ; so that Mr. Davis, though 
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too feeble for the effort, went at intervals to 
Brierfield, which was inaccessible, and always 
reached at night by the steamboats, our only 
means of visiting the island. 

He had been for a long time very weak and 
unable to bear exercise, but felt it his duty 
to attend to his affairs. Some members of 
his family were visiting us, and he preferred, 
as his stay would be short, that I should re- 
main with them. 

He arrived at the landing at night, but had 
been attacked on the boat with something 
which now appears to have been grippe, and 
was too ill to get off the boat, but went on to 
Vicksburg and returned the next day. He 
arrived again at night, and drove several 
miles home through the malarial atmosphere. 

I received a telegram from a kind young 
man in Mr. Davis’s employment, dated No- 
vember nth, saying my husband would not 
have a doctor, and was in bed, and I pro- 
ceeded at once to take a boat for Brierfield. 
We met upon the river. Captain Leathers, 
whom we had known, as a boy, felt an in- 
tense interest in him, and had his father’s 
boat hailed, and found out Mr. Davis was 
on board. He was asleep when I met him, 
but waked very soon and seemed better for 
meeting me. Two physicians whom we con- 
sulted at Bayou Sara declared that he had 
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acute bronchitis complicated with grave ma- 
larial trouble. 

When we reached New Orleans, before 
■which he had suffered intensely, a cold rain 
was falling. Our friend, Mr. Payne, with his 
son-in-law. Justice C. E. Fenner, met us, 
with Mr. Davis’s physician and friend, Dr. 
Chailld, and our nephew and niece by mar- 
riage, Mr. Edgar H. Farrar and Mrs. Stamps. 

It was evident we could not carry him to 
Beauvoir where he longed to be, and we ac- 
cepted Judge and Mrs. Fenner’s kind invita- 
tion to go to them. An ambulance was sent 
from the Charity Hospital, containing a soft 
bed, spread by the hands of tender Mother 
Agnes, who said it was her privilege, and ac- 
companied by four young medical students, 
whose fathers had all fought in our cause, 
and who were full of reverence and sympathy 
for our patient sufferer, he was borne to Judge 
Fenner’s house, apparently uninjured by the 
transfer. 

In alternating hope and discouragement, 
surrounded by attentions lavished upon us by 
the whole family, such as could not have been 
c-xceeded by our own children, attended by our 
dear friends. Dr. Chaille and Dr. C. J. Bick- 
ham, he made a brave struggle to overcome 
the unseen forces to which he at last suddenly 
succumbed. His fortitude and patience wer^ 
Voj. n.— 59 
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almost divine ; he tried not to give trouble to 
his nurses, and offered thanks for everything. 
Once, when Mrs. Fenner gave him some nour- 
ishment and left the room, he remarked : 
“ She would be charming even without her 
strict integrity and grace ; but I am giving 
her trouble. When can we relieve her and 
go to our dear home } ” 

Neither of his two dutiful and devoted 
daughters, who, he often said, had never dis- 
obeyed or given him pain, were with their 
father, whose life they rendered happy by 
their love. Our eldest daughter, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hayes, was with her family in Colorado, 
and the other had been ordered by our physi- 
cian and urged by her father to take a sea 
voyage for her health, and was in Paris ; I 
entreated Mr. Davis to let me telegraph for 
them, but he answered ; “ Let our darlings be 
happy while they can ; I may get well.” Mar- 
garet came, against our advice, rendered un- 
easy by the press reports ; but the poor child, 
owing to an accident on the train, reached us 
too late to see her father alive ; at the risk of 
his life her husband, a much-beloved son to 
us, came from his sick-bed, with like result ; 
and our daughter Varina, buoyed up by en- 
couraging reports of her father’s improvement 
was kept in ignorance of his condition until 
his death. At his request she was forbidden 
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to return, as she was then pronounced by her 
physician too feeble for the journey. 

I hoped, when this memoir was beg^n, to 
portray my husband’s life even unto his 
peaceful bed of death, and to show how his 
people hung about him, eager to hear of 
his state, and treasure every word from his 
lips ; how gladly they seized upon the slight- 
est hope held out by his skilful and tender 
physicians ; and how patiently he suffered 
acute pain, how thankfully he received every 
attention offered, and how bravely he tried to 
live through the long weeks of physical an- 
guish, and how, when greatly discouraged, he 
gently said : “I have much to do, but if it is 
God’s will, I must submit.” My strength was 
miscalculated, and this meagre account must 
suffice. 

Buoyed up by his wonderful constitution, 
which had never been impaired by excesses, 
he rallied several times, and on December 
6th was considered convalescent Waking 
from sleep at daylight on that morning, he 
said to me ; “I want to tell you I am not 
afraid to die.” I begged him not to speak 
of so dreadful a contingency, and he smiled 
and dropped asleep. 

In the afternoon he awoke from a sound, 
quiet sleep, with a congestive chill. A mo- 
ment before he lost consciousness he gently 
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declined the medicine that, urged by hope, I 
pressed upon him, in these courteous words 
which were his last ; “ Pray excuse me, I can- 
not take it.” In three hours his brave, true 
heart had ceased to beat. 

Floral offerings came from all quarters of 
our country. The orphan asylums, the col- 
leges, the societies, drew upon their little 
•stores to deck his quiet resting-place. Many 
thousands passed weeping by the bier where 
he lay in state, in his suit of Confederate gray, 
guarded by the men who had fought for the 
cause he loved, and who revered his honest, 
self-denying, devoted life. His old comrades 
in arms came by thousands to mingle their 
tears with ours. The Governors of nine 
States came to bear him to his rest. The 
clergy of all denominations came to pray 
that his rest might be peaceful, and to testify 
their respect for and faith in him. Fifty 
thousand people lined the streets as the 
catafalque passed. Few, if any, dry eyes 
looked their last upon him who had given 
them his life’s service. The noble army of 
the West and that of Northern Virginia es- 
corted him for the last time, and the Wash 
ington Artillery, now gray-haired men, were 
the guard of honor to his bier.* The elo- 

* I have requested from the Committee who arrancjcd tlie ceremon- 
ies permission to publish their likenesses, and have given them here. 
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quent Bishops of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
and the clergy of all denominations, delivered 
short eulogies upon him to weeping thou- 
sands, and the strains of “ Rock of As:es ” 
once more bore up a great spirit in its flight 
to Him who gave, sustained, and took it again 
to Himself. 

A few of the Grand Army of the North 
followed him, with respectful sympathy for his 
people’s sorrow. Our old slaves sent the 
following loving letter : 


“Brierfield, Miss., January 12, 189a 


“To Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 

“ Beauvoir, Miss. 

“ We, the old servants and tenants of our 
beloved master, Honorable Jefferson Davis, 
have cause to mingle our tears over his death, 
who was always so kind and thoughtful of our 
peace and happiness. We extend to you our 
humble sympathy. Respectfully, your old 
tenants and servants. 


Ned Gator, 

Grant McKinney, 
Mary Archer, 
William Nervis, 
Teddy Everson, 
Laura Nick, 

Gus Williams, 


Tom McKinney, 
Mary Pendleton, 
Elija Martin, 
Isabel Kitchens, 
Henry Garland, 
William Green, 

, and others.” 
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Thornton Montgomery, now a man of 
means, the successful son of Joseph E. Davis’s 
old servant, Ben Montgomery, sent the fol- 
lowing affectionate note of sympathy : 

Christine, North Dakota, December 7, 1889. 

“ Miss Varina : I have watched with deep 
interest and solicitude the illness of Mr, Da- 
vis at Brierfield, his trip down on the 
steamer Leathers, and your meeting and re- 
turning with him to the residence of Mr. 
Payne, in New Orleans ; and I had hoped that 
with good nursing and superior medical skill, 
together with his great will-power to sustain 
him, he would recover. But, alas ! for human 
endeavor, an over - ruling providence has 
willed it otherwise. I appreciate your great 
loss, and my heart goes out to you in this 
hour of your deepest affliction. 

“ Would that I could help you bear the bur- 
den that is yours to-day. Since I am power- 
less to do so, I beg that you accept my ten- 
derest sympathy and condolence. 

“ Your very obedient servant, 

“ Thornton, 

“To Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Beauvoir, Miss.” 

Could there have been a surer testimony to 
Mr. Davis’s generous, just, and Christian spirit 
than that these negroes have given ; certainly 
none afforded me more comfort. 
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The New York World, published by an 
Union soldier, uttered a noble eulogium upon 
him. The New York Stm paid an eloquent 
tribute to him, and ended with these words ; 

“ A great soul has passed.” 

Mr. James Redpath, a life-long political 
opponent, thus eloquently expressed his ad- 
miration of him after having been for months 
domesticated with him. 

“ Before I had been with Mr. Davis three 
days, every preconceived idea of him utterly 
and forever disappeared. Nobody doubted 
Mr. Davis’s intellectual capacity, but it was 
not his mental power that most impressed 
me. It was his goodness, first of all, and 
then his intellectual integrity. I never saw an 
old man whose face bore more emphatic evi- 
dences of a gentle, refined, and benignant 
character. He seemed to me the ideal em- 
bodiment of ‘ sweetness and light.’ His con- 
versation showed that he had ‘ charity for all 
and malice toward none.’ I never heard him 
utter an unkind word of any man, and he 
spoke of nearly all his more famous oppo- 
nents. His manner could best be described 
as gracious, so exquisitely refined, so courtly 
yet heart-warm. The dignity of most of our 
public men often reminds one of the hod- 
carrier’s ‘ store suit’ — it is so evidently put on 
and ill-fitting. Mr. Davis’s dignity was as 
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natural and as charming as the perfume of a 
rose — the fitting expression of a serene, be- 
nign, and comely moral nature. However 
handsome he may have been when excited in 
battle or debate — and at such times, I was 
told, he seemed an incarnation of the most 
poetic conceptions of a valiant knight — it 
surely was in his own home, with his family 
and friends around him, that he was seen at 
his best ; and that best was the highest point 
of orrace and refinement that the Southern 

o 

character has reached. 

“ Lest any foreigner should read this article, 
let me say for his benefit that there are two 
Jefferson Davises in American history — one 
is a conspirator, a rebel, a traitor, and the 
' Fiend of Andersonville ’ — he is a myth 
evolved from the hell-smoke of cruel war — as 
purely imaginary a personage as Mephistoph- 
eles or the Hebrew Devil ; the other was a 
statesman with clean hands and pure heart, 
who served his people faithfully from budding 
manhood to hoary age, without thought of 
self, with unbending integrity, and to the best 
of his great ability — he was a man of whom 
all his countrymen who knew him personally, 
without distinction of creed political, are proud, 
and proud that he was their countryman.” 

His own people poured out their sorrow in 
loving and eloquent words, and held meetings 
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in his honor in every little hamlet in our 
Confederate country, and the great orator of 
the South, Senator Daniel, of Virginia, said 
of him, in an oration not inferior to any that 
ever was delivered : 

“ He swayed Senates and led the soldiers 
of the Union, stood accused of treasons in a 
court of justice. . . . 

“ He ruled millions and was put in chains. 
He created a nation, he followed its bier, and 
he died a disfranchished citizen. 

“ Though great in many things, he was 
greatest in that fortitude which, lifting him first 
to the loftiest height and casting him thence 
to the depth of disappointment, found him 
everywhere the erect and constant friend of 
truth. He conquered himself and forgave his 
enemies, but he bent to none but God. No 
public man was ever subjected to sterner 
ordeals of character and a closer scrutiny of 
conduct. He was in the public gaze for nearly 
half a century, and in the fate which at last 
overwhelmed the Southern Confederacy at 
its end, official records and private papers fell 
into the hands of his enemies. Wary eyes 
searched to see if he had overstepped the 
bounds which the laws of war have set to ac- 
tion, and could such evidence have been found, 
wrathful hearts would have cried for ven- 
geance. But though every hiding-place was 
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overhauled and a reward was ready for an; 
who would betray the secrets of the captiv 
chief whose armies were scattered, and whos' 
hands were chained, though the sea gave uj 
its dead in the convulsion of his country 
there could be no guilty fact, and accusin| 
tongues were silenced. Whatever recon 
leaped to light, his home could not bi 
shamed. . . . 

“ The people of the South knew Jeffersoi 
Davis. He mingled his daily life with thos< 
who had bound up with him all that life cai 
cherish. To his hands they consigned thei 
destinies. Ruin, wounds, and death becam* 
their portion. And yet they declare tha 
Davis was an unselfish patriot and a nobl< 
gentleman ; that as a trustee of the highes 
trust that man can place in man, he was cleai 
and faithful ; and that in his office he ex 
hibited those grand, heroic attributes whicl 
were worthy of its dignity and their struggle* 
for independence. 

" Thus it was that when the news cam( 
that he was no more, there was no Southerr 
home that did not pass under the shadow o 
affliction. Thus it was that the governors o 
commonwealths bore his body to the tomb 
and that multitudes gathered from afar to bow 
in reverence. Thus it was that throughou' 
the South scarred soldiers, widowed wives 
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the kindred of those who had died in battle, 
met to give utterance to their respect and 
sorrow. Thus it is that the general assem- 
bly of Virginia is now convened to pay this 
tribute. Completer testimony to human 
worth was never given, and thus it will be 
that the South will build a monument to re- 
cord their verdict, that he was true to his 
people, his conscience, and his God, and no 
stone that covers the dead will be worthier of 
the Roman legend, ‘ Clarus et vir fortis- 
simus. 


THE END, 
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